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MAYA SCULPTURE OF COPÁN 


Introduction 


In the collective mind, Maya cities seem to 
be the product of feverish imaginations. Long 
after they had been abandoned (apparently 
suddenly and for unknown reasons), they 
were discovered immersed in luxuriant tropi- 
cal vegetation where it is sometimes difficult 
to distinguish ruins from trees. The techno- 
logical limitations of this civilization (no true 
architectural vault, no wheels, no metals) are 
surprising and contrast with its intellectual 
achievements: astronomical calculations, 
sometimes more precise than those of the 
most advanced cultures of the Old World at 
the same period, and writing that, even at 
first glance, reveals a high level of sophistica- 
tion. Through the work of archaeologists, art 
historians, ethnohistorians, and scholars of 
many other disciplines (beginning a little 
more than a century ago}, the Maya are be- 
coming increasingly less “mysterious” and 
more real; they now appear not as aliens from 
another world but as human beings of flesh 
and blood who eat, dream, make war as well 
as love, create things and ideas. It is mostly 
through their art that we become acquainted 
with them, as we breathlessly climb their 
pyramids, enter their dark and humid build- 
ings in trepidation, stare at their carved stelae 
and panels trying to make out what they rep- 
resent, and look at the strange scenes painted 
on their pottery. Scared by the ghastly expres- 
sion of their monsters, moved by the subtlety 
of a hand gesture delicately incised on a bone, 
puzzled by the meaning and function of an 
obsidian “eccentric” knife, or charmed by the 
quality of an emerald jade figurine, we never 
react to Maya art with indifference. The first 
exposure to it generally baffles us with the 
strangeness of the motifs, the complexity of 
the composition, and the difficulty of sin- 


gling out its elements. Every Mayanist with 
teaching experience knows how difficult it is 
to make the audience recognize or identify 
the stylized serpent head or the jaguar mask 
that he or she delineates on the classroom’s 
screen. 

Herbert Joseph Spinden, in his Study of 
Maya Art (1913), was the first to analyze such 
motifs and decompose them into its constitu- 
ents. He reviewed the representations and 
their manifestations in the different arts but 
showed more concern for style and stylistic 
evolution than for meaning. In Tatiana Pros- 
kouriakoff's Study of Classic Maya Sculpture 
(roso: 2) her "primary purpose . . . [was] to 
examine variations in the Classic monumen- 
tal style which would furnish clues to the 
relative dates of the execution of individual 
monufnents." She soon realized that “criteria 
based on the occurrence of certain designs or 
motifs could be used only to define the Clas- 
sic Maya style as a whole or, at best, its two 
major periods. The more comprehensive and 
more sensitive changes were found to lie not 
in the selection of definable forms or motifs, 
but in the artist's approach to his subject." In 
other words, it is not the motifs that are prone 
to change but rather the way they are treated. 
Proskouriakoff did not address the question 
of meaning in her study; and, following her 
example, Mayanists have for long been reluc- 
tant to tackle the problem of content. Even 
modern studies such as The Monuments and 
Inscriptions of Tikal: The Carved Monuments 
(Jones and Satterthwaite 1982) and The Monu- 
ments and Inscriptions of Caracol, Belize 
(Beetz and Satterthwaite 1981) do not include 
an iconographic study together with the epi- 
graphic analysis. There have been many icono- 
graphic analyses dealing with specific ques- 
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tions or themes such as deities (Schellhas 
1903), animal figures (Tozzer and Allen 1910), 
autosacrifice (Thompson 1961; Joralemon 1974), 
the triadic sign (Kubler 1969, Greene Robert- 
son 1974), the cauac monster (Taylor 1978), 
and the water complex (Rands 1955). In spite 
of their respective merits, too often thematic 
studies are not systematic in that only exam- 
ples that support the proposed hypotheses are 
selected. Another shortcoming is that such 
studies use data from different regions and 
from different periods of Maya history; as 
Kubler many times voiced it, the relationship 
between significant and signified may change 
through space and time (“disjunction”). 

Dealing with the sculpture of a single site 
with a majority of dated monuments avoids 
these pitfalls by controlling the time and space 
variables. No site is better suited than Copán 
for such a global study. On the southern fringe 
of the Maya area, it is the Classic Maya site 
that has been the most extensively studied 
and therefore is the best documented in such 
matters as settlement patterns and occupa- 
tion through time, political and dynastic his- 
tory, architecture, and ceramics and artifacts. 
The corpus of the monumental sculpture is 
large, homogeneous, and relatively well pre- 
served and documented. Its many monuments 
offer a variety of representations as well as 
texts. Here, in most cases, the ruler identified 
by his costume and attributes is surrounded 
by human, grotesque, or symbolic representa- 
tions. We may thus expect that the message 
transmitted by the iconography will refer to 
the person of the king and to his relations 
with the cosmos. No living human except the 
king seems to be represented in the Copán 
sculpture. The Copanecs used sculpture in 
association with architecture not to adorn 
their buildings but to define their meaning 
and their function. Most of the excavated 
structures from the Main Group appear to be 
gigantic three-dimensional cosmograms, a con- 
clusion not foreseen at the beginning of this 
study. 

One of the purposes of this work is to help 
the nonspecialist identify the motifs that com- 
pose an image. I would also like to demon- 
strate that, at Copán at least, the representa- 
tions themselves, and not only their stylistic 
treatment, may have experienced change over 


the years. My major concern, however, is to 
understand the messages expressed in the 
images carved on the stone monuments, since 
my ultimate goal is to gain information on 
Maya society and thought. From the begin- 
ning, we must be aware of the characteristics 
of monumental art, which define its domain 
and its scope. Monumental stone carving not 
only expresses a "concern for permanence" as 
Proskouriakoff put it (1971: 141); it is an offi- 
cial and propaganda medium, generally exe- 
cuted for public display. Thus, we may expect 
to define images related to dynastic history 
and to official religion and cosmology; even 
more importantly, we may learn from these 
images the relationships between these two 
realms. Representations of mythological epi- 
sodes, everyday life, or mundane matters are 
less likely to be found in monumental sculp- 
ture. 

I share Proskouriakoff's view (1965: 470) 
that iconography is a language and must be 
dealt with as such. The only major difference 
between Maya epigraphy and iconography is 
that the former is linear, one-dimensional, 
while the latter is two- or sometimes even 
three-dimensional. If iconography is a lan- 
guage, we must first identify and understand 
the units that compose this language. Then 
we must analyze the syntax that rules the 
combination of these elements. 

The structuralist approach, so successfully 
applied to linguistics, is a very appreciable 
tool in dealing with iconography. It has been 
observed very often that a particular motif 
acquires meaning not only through symbol- 
ization, but because it forms pairs of opposi- 
tions with other terms. Many of these pairs 
are singled out in the present study (con- 
trasted heads of cosmic monsters, vertical 
cosmograms, juxtaposed elements, the right 
versus the left side of monuments, etc.). The 
scrupulous respect for symmetry in Maya art 
helps the analyst in discovering oppositions: 
two dissimilar motifs in a symmetrical posi- 
tion may have the same or a different mean- 
ing; in order to find out if they are variants or 
contrasting terms, other examples in other 
contexts are required for comparison. Thus, 
when two terms A and B appear to be inter- 
changeable in their opposition to C, prox- 
imity—but not equivalence—is then postu- 
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lated. Structural analysis is the best way to 
single out elements and to recognize their 
value within a semiotic system. Contrasting 
terms and variants can then be defined, and 
entire systems reconstructed. 


PREVIOUS RESEARCH AT COPÁN 


The first known description of the ruins is 
contained in a letter dated 1576 addressed to 
the Spanish king Philip II by Diego García de 
Palacio (1920). The stelae and other carved 
monuments immediately impressed this early 
visitor, reminding him of images of monks 
and bishops. In 1699 Francisco Antonio de 
Fuentes y Guzmán (1933), a Guatemalan his- 
torian, described the ruins. However, his de- 
scription (probably based on hearsay) is vague 
and verbose and does not convey much addi- 
tional information. In 1834 Juan Galindo 
(1920) inspected the site on the first official 
mission for the Central American govern- 
ment. His report is also the first illustrated 
description of Copán, containing a rough 
map, cross-sections and plans of buildings, 
and drawings of sculptures. He also made ex- 
cavations at the site, digging a tomb chamber 
in the East Court of the Acropolis. In 1839 
John Stephens and Frederick Catherwood 
spent several weeks in Copán, clearing the 
site, sketching a map and recording the mon- 
uments. The chapter on Copán in Stephens's 
two-volume travel book (1841: vol. 1, chapters 
$-7) includes a map of the Main Group, a gen- 
eral description of the ruins, and Cather- 
wood's superb illustrations of numerous mon- 
uments. Catherwood himself later published 
some views of Copán in colored lithographs 
(1844]. 

In 1885 and again in 1894 (under the aegis of 
the Peabody Museum), Alfred Maudslay spent 
several months at Copán; besides taking casts 
and photographs of the sculptures, he exca- 
vated Structures 4, II, 16, 20, and 22, the last 
four being the most important constructions 
of the Main Group. His work was published 
as part of the Biologia Centrali-Americana 
(1889-1902). The photos are excellent; the draw- 
ings by several artists, particularly those by 
Anne Hunter, were executed from the casts 
and photos brought back to England by Maud- 
slay. Considering the time at which they 


were made, their quality is outstanding; for a 
century they have been used as working doc- 
uments by epigraphers and art historians 
alike. Some drawings are nearly perfect; for 
instance, there are almost no changes—only 
very minor ones—to make to the iconographic 
record of Stela H (CPN 16). Others, which 
were executed only from photos, leave more 
to be desired; there are errors of interpreta- 
tion and doubtful reconstructions of eroded 
parts, such as on Stela N (CPN 26). From 1891 
to 1895 the other Peabody Museum expedi- 
tions discovered nine new stelae and exca- 
vated the Hieroglyphic Stairway and several 
tombs south of the Acropolis. 

Under the auspices of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion, in 1920 Morley published The Inscrip- 
tions at Copan, a monumental work that in- 
cludes a complete inventory of the sculptures 
known at the time; each epigraphic analysis 
is preceded by documentary data on the mon- 
ument. Morley was mainly interested in the 
chronological information given by the texts 
and did not pay much attention to the noncal- 
endrical parts of the inscription. Further- 
more, the description of the images is nonexi- 
stent or reduced to a few general sentences. 
The poorly executed drawings are by Morley 
himself. The second part of the book is de- 
voted to a chronology of the site, divided into 
three periods: Early (before 9.10.0.0.0 or A.D. 
633), Middle (from 9.10.0.0.0 to 9.15.0.0.0 Or 
A.D. 731), and Great (after 9.15.0.0.0). Every pe- 
riod is represented by some architectural ac- 
tivity and by a certain number of monuments 
characterized by their inaugural date, their 
morphology, and the text/image ratio. 

From 1935 to 1946 (except for a two-year in- 
terruption due to the war) the Carnegie Insti- 
tution carried out intensive investigation and 
restoration. Eighteen broken monuments were 
repaired and reerected in 1934, Ball Court A 
was thoroughly explored and restored, and 
the Hieroglyphic Stairway was reconstructed 
on the western slope of Structure 26. The 
Carnegie staff also excavated and in part 
reconstructed Structures 11 and 12 and the 
temple of Structure 22, previously excavated 
by Maudslay but not consolidated. Several 
reports resulting from these activities were 
published: Aubrey S. Trik's (1939) on Temple 
22, Gustav Strômsvik's on the ball courts 
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(1952) and on the stela operations (1941), and 
John Longyear's (1952) on the ceramics are the 
most important ones. Others, however, were 
not published, such as the reports on excava- 
tion and repair of Structures 26, 11, and 12. 

After cessation of the Carnegie activities at 
Copán, the Instituto Hondureño de Antro- 
pología e Historia (IHAH) took charge of the 
ruins and under its director Jesús Núñez 
Chinchilla undertook several salvage opera- 
tions. These are poorly or not published, and 
his papers and fieldnotes were not accessible 
to scholars until recently. At the northern 
end of the actual airstrip Núñez Chinchilla 
excavated several structures near the former 
entrance to the Archaeological Park, which 
include the superbly carved bench CPN 999; 
he also excavated a cave deposit on the road 
to the hamlet of La Laguna in the southern 
foothills. 

In 1970 two architectural students from 
Graz, Hasso Hohmann and Annegrete Vogrin, 
started a project of architectural documenta- 
tion and analysis of the Main Group at Copán 
for their doctoral dissertations, which devel- 
oped into a major architectural study of the 
site. It has been continued intermittently to 
the present (1977 1985, 1987). They have pub- 
lished the results of their study of the Main 
Group in Die Architektur von Copán (1982) 
and several short articles. Making ample use 
of unpublished fieldnotes, maps, and photo- 
graphs of previous expeditions, Hohmann 
and Vogrin supply the first description, archi- 
tectural history, and functional analysis of 
many important structures and complexes in 
the Acropolis (fig. 1). 

From 1975 to 1977 Gordon R. Willey di- 
rected a multi-disciplinary project in the 
Copán valley. While several natural scientists 
were reconstructing the ancient environment 
of the region, the archaeologists were study- 
ing the settlement patterns through site sur- 
vey, mapping, and excavation. 

Succeeding the Harvard University project, 
the Proyecto Arqueológico Copán (PAC), part 
of a larger project of tourist development of 
the Copán area, was created by the IHAH and 
financed by the Banco Centroamericano de 
Integración Económica (BCIE). I was appointed 
director of its first phase. Field operations 
began late in 1977. Fieldwork was carried out 
in the valley as well as in the center of the 


city. In the former the main objective was a 
settlement pattern study, utilizing three dif- 
ferent strategies. In the Main Group we stud- 
ied the archaeological history of the Great 
Plaza (visible and hidden structures); we ex- 
cavated and restored Structures 4 and 2, as 
well as Ball Court B. Furthermore, we ex- 
plored and consolidated the east side of the 
Acropolis (cut by the Copán River) and exca- 
vated and restored Structure 18, the first royal 
funerary temple ever found at the site. The 
PAC's first phase lasted until 1980 and was 
reported in a three volume publication (Bau- 
dez 1983). 

Immediately following the first phase, a 
second phase, directed by William T. Sanders, 
was inaugurated, lasting from 1980 to 1985. 
Nominally it retained some of the staff from 
the first phase, including René Viel in the Ce- 
ramic Laboratory, William Fash and Charles 
Cheek as field archaeologists, Berthold Riese 
as epigrapher, and myself for the iconography 
of the sculpture. Several structures in the 9N 
grid unit (a zone known as Las Sepulturas, 
600 m east of the Main Group) were excavated. 
Among them the very important Structure 
9N-82 with its splendidly carved hieroglyphic 
bench (Webster 1989). The valley survey was 
extended east and northeast (covering an area 
of 135 sq km) and many students pursued 
their own small-scale projects for their doc- 
toral dissertations. 

In 1985 the Copán Mosaic Project was estab- 
lished, directed by William Fash. In his own 
words (1991: 62), the goals of the project were 
“to conserve, document, re-articulate, analyze, 
reconstruct, and interpret the tens of thou- 
sands of fragments of tenoned mosaic facade 
sculptures which originally adorned dozens of 
Late Classic masonry structures in the Copán 
valley.” To date, work has been completed or is 
in progress on Structures roL-o, ro, II, 16, 21A, 
25, and 26. Another objective of this project 
was to continue the study of Copán inscrip- 
tions by Linda Schele, David Stuart, and 
Nikolai Grube, to name only the principal ep- 
igraphers. The Mosaic Project has recently 
been incorporated in the Honduras govern- 
ment-sponsored Copán Acropolis Archaeolog- 
ical Project, headed by W. Fash. 
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FIG. 1. Map of the Main Group at Copán. Freestanding sculptures are indicated with Arabic numbers, 
structures mentioned in the text with Roman numbers. After H. Hohmann and A. Vogrin, from Die 
Architektur von Copán (Honduras). Copyright O 1982 by Akademische Druck- und Verlagsanstalt. 
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THE HISTORY OF COPÁN: 
A SUMMARY 


The earliest settlement in the Copán valley is 
represented by a house floor excavated in the 
PN-8 Group and dated to the Rayo Phase 
(1300-900 B.C.). In the same area several Mid- 
dle Preclassic platforms (Uir, 900-400 B.C.) 
with subfloor burials were investigated. The 
pottery (belonging to the Gordon funerary 
sub-complex) is similar to the vases found by 
Gordon (1898) in caves in the Sesesmil valley, 
a few kilometers from the Main Group. The 
incised ceramics and the jade offerings are 
Olmec in style. 

Very little evidence of Late Preclassic occu- 
pation has been found in the Copán valley; 
this situation is accounted for either by a re- 
gional demographic reduction or by a more 
nucleated settlement that is yet to be found 
or has been swept by the changing courses of 
the river. In Early Classic times (Bijac Phase, 
beginning ca. A.D. 100), there was a resump- 
tion of human activity in the valley, evi- 
denced through burials in the 9N-8 Group 
containing tetrapod bowls decorated with the 
Usulután technique and others with incipi- 
ent polychrome painting. Several buildings 
(including a ball court) dated to the fourth 
century or before were erected in the Main 
Group. The “archaic” sculptures (CPN 46 and 
si) coeval with this architectural activity 
reveal strong influences from the Guatema- 
lan Highlands and Pacific Coast. With the be- 
ginning of the Acbi Phase (A.D. 400-700, 
Middle Classic), the culture of this growing 
and expanding population (estimated between 
8000 and 12,000 at the end of this period 
by Fash 1991) was fully Mayan. It is precisely 
at this time that the Copán dynasty was 
founded. 

Among the dynastic sequences proposed 
for Copán, the most recent have been pre- 
sented independently by Riese (r988a) and 
Schele (1988). Both are summarized here (see 
chart 1), giving the dates of accession in 
the Long Count and in the Julian calendar. 
The reader will notice that, except for the 
rulers’ designations, there are few major dis- 
crepancies between the two sequences. Con- 
cerning the founder, Riese has still some hes- 
itations in accepting Yax K'uk' Mo'o, since 


there is an accession record of this name 
associated with a 9.13.10.0.0 date, before the 
reign of Eighteen-Rabbit. Riese seems to fa- 
vor the hypothesis that Yax K'uk' Mo'o is a 
title rather than a name. In his sequence the 
founder would be Decorated Ahau, mentioned 
with early dates on the Peccary Skull and 
CPN 18; but Schele thinks that this character 
is a ruler associated with the date 8.6.0.0.0 
who precedes Yax K’uk’ Mo'o. There is also a 
difference of fifteen years between the two 
sequences for the accession date of Eighteen- 
Rabbit. The major discrepancy, however, con- 
cerns the end of the dynasty and the possible 
accession of a new ruler succeeding the six- 
teenth. Grube and Schele (1987) consider that 
he is the figure seated on a glyph block (which 
they read U-Cit-Tok) facing Rising Sun on Al- 
tar L (CPN 23); they interpret his accession date 
of 3 Chicchan 3 Uo as referring to D 465 
in the Long Count. Riese, while admitting 
this possibility, proposes as an alternative 
that the name of the figure refers to the sec- 
ond ruler (called Tok) of the dynasty, who, on 
CPN 30, is seated behind Yax K'uk' Mo'o; in 
this event, the Long Count date for the acces- 
sion has to be placed back in the fifth century 
(between 8.16.9.8.5 and 8.18.10.0.5), and Rising 
Sun's death not long after A.D. 800, the dedi- 
cation date of Structure 10L-18. In both se- 
quences the first reigns of the dynasty are 
still poorly documented; we have very few 
reliable dates, names, or events for these 
early years. Recent epigraphic studies have 
demonstrated that the control of Quiriguá 
by Copán may have begun as early as the 
reign of the third ruler. We have more infor- 
mation on the sequence from the tenth reign 
on. Linda Schele (1987b) claims that CPN 9 
(Stela E) with a dedicatory date of 9.5.0.0.0 is 
the first dated iconic stela at Copán and its 
protagonist would be the seventh ruler. Riese 
considers the earliest iconic and dated stela 
to be Stela 7 (CPN 54], representing the elev- 
enth ruler and dedicated on 9.9.0.0.0. If this 
king built Structure Rosalila, recently discov- 
ered under Structure roL-16, whose facade is 
decorated with what seems to me to be a 
large bird (fig. 52 in Fash 1991), I think that 
there was already at the time a temple dedi- 
cated to Yax K’uk’ Mo’o, the founder of the 
dynasty. 
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CHART 1 The Copán Dynastic Sequence According to Riese (in Baudez and Riese 1990) to the left and Schele 
(1988) to the right. 


tagua valley site. According to their texts, 
CPN 38 and 52 Stelae r and 6) are 6 
Imix monuments; however, they are so com- 
pletely different in style and iconography from 
the other stelae of the same period that I pro- 
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posed (Baudez 1986) that they both repre- 
or spiritual Copán estate. The same date is sented a usurper. Although no other argu- 
carved with his name on Quiriguá Altar L, ments can be advocated to strengthen this 


possibly to assert his patronage of the Mo- hypothesis, I still believe these stelae to be 
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problematic. According to its iconography, 
CPN 18 (Stela I) shows a dead ruler and seems 
to be the last and possibly posthumous mon- 
ument of Smoke Imix. 

The thirteenth ruler, Eighteen-Rabbit, was 
one of the greatest kings of Copán and was 
considered such by his successors, according 
to the frequent references to his name found 
after his death. His accession date has not yet 
been firmly established and the climax of his 
reign appears to have been the celebration of 
the end of the 15th katun with the erection of 
CPN r, 3, 16, and 43. On CPN r the Copán 
emblem glyph proudly appears with the em- 
blem of the three other capitals that form the 
Maya realm: Tikal, Palenque, and El Perú(?). 
The stelae of his reign are carved in the high 
relief characteristic of the late Copán monu- 
ments, first used on CPN 38 and 52. Eigh- 
teen-Rabbit revived the dynastic cult, dem- 
onstrating respect for his predecessors by 
preserving their stelae, instead of breaking 
them into pieces and reusing them in build- 
ing fills. He had CPN 47 reerected at the 
same time as his stela CPN 43 and he opened 
up a niche in the stairs flanking the north- 
eastern side of the Great Plaza, to have CPN 
18 and 19 standing in their original place; fi- 
nally, he is probably the one responsible for 
the reerection of CPN 9, 40, and 29. The thir- 
teenth king remodeled the Great Plaza with 
stairs on three sides and built the final state of 
Structures roL-2 and 4 and Ball Court AII-b, 
whose central marker bears his name and ef- 
figy. Disputing Cheek's conclusions based on 
stratigraphic excavations (1983c), Schele, Stuart, 
and Grube (1989) place the dedication of Ball 
Court AIII during the reign of Eighteen-Rab- 
bit. Stuart (1989) also credits the latter with 
the construction of Structure 22, whose text 
begins with a clause stating that on 5 Lamat a 
katun was completed; Stuart thinks it is the 
date 9.14.3.6.8 5 Lamat 1 Zip, which falls one 
katun after the day of the accession of Eigh- 
teen-Rabbit, 9.13.3.6.8 7 Lamat 1 Mol. Even in 
assuming that the latter really dates the king's 
accession (and this is not admitted by Riese, 
who prefers 9.13.18.17.9), Stuart's interpreta- 
tion of the inscription is no more than a pos- 
sibility that has to be reinforced by other data. 
The recent attribution of Structure 22 to Eigh- 
teen-Rabbit has led some authors to attribute 
to him buildings formerly dated to the reign 


of Rising-Sun: "It is also possible to conclude 
on the basis of style and depth of relief that 
he [Eighteen-Rabbit] also built Str. 20 and 21” 
(Fash 1991: 194). I do not think that “style and 
depth of relief” are sufficient criteria to bring 
about such changes in the architectural se- 
quence. David Kelley (1962) demonstrated that 
the thirteenth ruler of Copán was captured, 
and presumably put to death, by Cauac-Sky 
of Quiriguá on 9.15.6.14.6. This event is fre- 
quently recorded at Quiriguá and at least 
once at Copán. 

Stuart (quoted in Schele, Stuart, and Grube 
1991) attributes the building of Structure 22A 
to the short reign of the fourteenth ruler be- 
cause of the presence of a 9 Ahau glyph, found 
in the debris at the foot of the ruined struc- 
ture. 9 Ahau is interpreted as a reference to a 
katun ending and the best “fit” of 9.15.15.0.0 9 
Ahau 18 Xul is given. In my opinion, this is 
no more than mere supposition. I wonder 
why this same line of reasoning is not, for 
instance, applied to Structure 18, which dis- 
plays at its corners a 6 Ahau glyph. CPN 26 
(Stela N) is a double-figure stela that com- 
memorates the accessions of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth rulers (Schele and Grube 1988). 

The construction of the Hieroglyphic Stair- 
way is firmly attributed to the fifteenth ruler, 
who is also depicted on CPN 24, the stela at 
the foot of the stairs. The longest-known 
Maya inscription carved on the steps covered 
at least two centuries of Copán history and 
recorded important events in the life of the 
successive rulers. Epigraphers are working 
hard to reconstruct the original order of the 
hieroglyphic blocks. 

Rising Sun, the sixteenth and the last ruler 
of the dynasty, commemorated the succes- 
sion of Eighteen-Rabbit to Smoke Imix with 
the erection of CPN 4 (Stela C), a double- 
figure stela carved in a flamboyant and very 
late style. New motifs and stylistic innova- 
tions (such as the Chenes-like cauac masks 
piled up at the corners of Structure 22 and the 
feathered serpent) reached the Copán region 
at this time, probably from the Northern 
Lowlands. Except for CPN 4, Rising-Sun did 
not erect stelae but conducted tremendous 
architectural activity on the Acropolis. He 
built Structure 11 as a cosmogram accom- 
panied with a long continuous inscription 
carved on its four doors. Structure 12, for- 
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merly called “The Reviewing Stand,” was 
added to the south of Structure 11 and was 
used as a stage for fertility rituals. I continue 
to think that Rising-Sun was the one who 
built Structure 22, whose inner door's frame 
reproduces the cosmic program of Structure 
II and its two annexes Structures 22A and 21. 
The last stage of Structure 16 was dedicated 
to the founder of the dynasty, and CPN 3o 
(Altar Q), at the foot of the stairway, dis- 
played a summary of the dynastic sequence 
with Rising-Sun receiving the scepter from 
the founder, followed by the fourteen rulers 
who succeeded him. Rising-Sun ended his ar- 
chitectural program on the Acropolis with 
the construction of Structure 18, which in- 
cluded his future tomb. The funerary temple, 
inaugurated on 9.18.5.0.0, was materially and 
spiritually connected to the founder's pyra- 
mid by a raised passageway or viaduct. Dating 
from Rising-Sun's reign are monuments and 
buildings whose protagonists are high offi- 
cials or relatives (half-brothers) of the king. 
These are found in the village zone (CPN 33 
and 34], in the 9N-8 Group (Structures 9N-82 
and 9M-146), and even in the Main Group 
(CPN 13}. 

After the death of Rising-Sun, illustrated 
and narrated on CPN Go Stela" 11) a carved 
column fallen from the top of Structure 18, 
another ruler may have tried to found a new 
dynasty calling on the spirit of Rising-Sun 
(Grube and Schele 1987). In any event, his ef- 
forts were short-lived and his accession mon- 
ument (CPN 23) remained unfinished. Even if 
the population lingered in the valley for a 
century or two, as some scholars claim, no 
more stone monuments were carved or tem- 
ples built at Copán. 


THE COPÁN SCULPTURE: PREVIOUS 
ICONOGRAPHIC STUDIES 


It is not my purpose to cite the thematic 
studies that have utilized examples from the 
Copán corpus. The latter is so rich that al- 
most all analyses on Maya art have borrowed 
from its images. In his pioneering work, Spin- 
den (1913) presented the stylistic sequence 
of the sculpture at Copán. He noticed that 
through time the relief increased markedly; 
the ceremonial bar became abstract and rigid; 
the head of the main figure acquired greater 


. importance relative to the body; the angle 


formed by the feet became smaller; the fore- 
arms, at first in a vertical position, became 
horizontal; the legs lengthened, the bust short- 
ened and the face became more realistic; and 
so forth. 

The periodization (Early Classic, Forma- 
tive, Ornate, Dynamic) presented by Pros- 
kouriakoff in her 1950 study was remarkably 
well suited to the history of monumental art 
at Copán. Besides being a major contribution 
to Maya art as a whole, Proskouriakoff's book 
taught us much about the evolution of Copán 
sculpture. She was the first to predict the ex- 
istence of monuments like CPN 188 (Stela 35) 
in these terms: “It seems likely however that 
stelae sculptured with human figures were 
erected in this region in the Early period and 
have since been destroyed. If so, they probably 
resembled the carving of the Leyden plaque 
and Tikal's Stelae r and 2, for the later Copan 
monuments show many traits in common 
with these figures, and one may guess that 
some variant of this style took root in the 
southeast and became the foundation of the 
Copán schools before the Early Cycle 9 group 
at Tikal was erected" (1950: 109). She rightly 
insisted on the radical change brought about 
in the stylistic evolution of Copán by CPN 38 
(Stela 1). This monument is in fact the prod- 
uct of 'a different conception of spatial con- 
struction in which there are planes oblique to 
the front of the monument (formerly all planes 
were perpendicular to it). She also showed 
that Spinden's observations were not to be 
taken literally but rather expressed general 
trends; for instance, CPN 43 and CPN rr, 
which have the thickest relief, are not the 
latest monuments, they are coeval with or 
earlier than other stelae of lower relief. She 
also commented on a major characteristic of 
Copán sculpture: the blending of modernism 
and archaism: Early Classic Tikal Stela 1 has 
the same construction as a Copán stela from 
the Ornate Phase: the standing main figure, 
faces the observer; a serpent with one or two 
heads frames the main figure while small, 
grotesque figures clutch the serpent's body. 
Finally, Proskouriakoff has shown that dur- 
ing the Ornate Phase at Copán the icono- 
graphic message was more and more used to 
complement and sometimes replace the epi- 
graphic message. This growing importance of 
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images is evident in the use of full-figure 
glyphs. 

Proskouriakoff, studying both texts and im- 
ages, later noted (1960) that on several series of 
Piedras Negras stelae the first monument 
showed a person seated in a niche accessed by 
a ladder. She came to the conclusion that the 
figure was a ruler who had acceded to power 
and that each series of stelae corresponded to 
the monuments of a separate reign. She was 
also able to identify the glyphs for accession 
and birth and interpreted those naming the 
ruler. She extended her method to the inscrip- 
tions at Yaxchilán (1963-64) and deciphered 
many events occurring in four reigns. Kelley 
(1962), using the same approach, was the first 
to recognize the names of rulers from Quir- 
iguá and Copán and proposed hypotheses on 
the historical relationships of the two cities. 
It was then plainly demonstrated that the 
principal subject matter of the inscriptions on 
monumental sculpture and architecture was 
dynastic history and that the main figure on 
the monuments was that of the reigning king. 
In the past twenty years epigraphic studies 
have made considerable progress thanks to 
the participation of linguists in the decipher- 
ment process. It has become increasingly ob- 
vious that, following Y. Knorosov's (1952) hy- 
pothesis, many if not most of the Maya glyphs 
are phonograms. The dynastic history of 
major sites, such as Tikal, Palenque, Caracol, 
Bonampak, and Yaxchilán, has been unrav- 
eled; the syntax of Maya languages is now 
recognized in the hieroglyphic texts; readings 
have been proposed for names and titles, and 
parentage statements deciphered. At the same 
time, it was discovered that an image could 
sometimes throw light on the accompanying 
text: Proskouriakoff had shown the way when 
explaining the text of Yaxchilán Lintel 8 with 
the capture scene that illustrated it. In the 
1970s and 1980s many valuable contributions 
to epigraphy and/or iconography were pre- 
sented at the several Mesas Redondas de Pal- 
enque. Although few of them directly deal 
with Copán, many general interpretations of 
Maya motifs or scenes also concern the ico- 
nography of the site. I will refer to them in 
the course of this study. An attempt at a syn- 
thesis of the results obtained by the most ac- 
tive scholars in this field may be found in 
Schele and Miller (1986). 


The Copán Notes, published jointly since 
June 1985 by the IHAH and the Copán Mosaic 
Project, are defined as “a running series of 
commentaries and small reports deriving 
from the multiplidiscinary research project 
designed to record and analyze the mono- 
lithic and architectural sculpture of Copán." 
Their most frequent authors are Linda Schele, 
Nikolai Grube, and David Stuart. 


THE PROYECTO ARQUEÓLOGICO 
COPAN SCULPTURE PROGRAM: 
CONSERVATION AND RECORDING 


A first concern of the PAC was to preserve 
the monumental sculpture. The project en- 
trusted Mason Hale, a Smithsonian Institu- 
tion expert, to deal with the problem of the 
microflora that grew on the monuments; be- 
sides obscuring the designs, lichens and 
mosses are active in destroying the stones. 
The simple, efficient, and apparently harm- 
less treatment tested and used by Hale at 
Quiriguá was successfully applied during the 
entire span of the first phase, but abandoned 
later, for reasons unknown. As a necessary 
follow-up program, consolidation and protec- 
tion of the sculptures was envisioned. For 
this purpose Riese persuaded Josef Riederer 
of the Rathgen Laboratory of the Staatliche 
Museen Berlin to make a study and propose 
techniques of consolidating and protecting 
Copán sculptures. His proposals have been 
reported in several short articles. 

A major aspect of the PAC was the docu- 
mentation of sculpture. As a basic and first 
step, an inventory of the sculpture was started 
by Marie-France Fauvet-Berthelot in the 1977- 
78 season, and later continued by Riese, his 
wife Frauke Riese, other PAC staff members, 
and myself. The previous monument desig- 
nations, developed by Maudslay, expanded by 
Morley, and using letters as well as numbers 
(the latter completed with prime and second 
coefficients), were difficult to handle; fur- 
thermore, new monuments had come to light 
after Morley's publication, and more were 
expected to be found. It was decided, there- 
fore, that all sculptures catalogued would re- 
ceive a current Arabic number from 1 for- 
ward, preceded by the abbreviation CPN for 
Copán, following Ian Graham's proposal for 
treating Maya sculpture in general (Graham 
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1975). All previously designated sculptures 
were included. Concordances are given here 
in the table of contents. I am aware that this 
new system, which some scholars continue 
to ignore, is disturbing old habits; but it avoids 
absurd and misleading designations such as 
Altar G2, Stela 1 and Stela I, East Altar of 
Stela 5, Altar W', and Stela (not a stela) 11. 
The most important task of the visual doc- 
umentation of Copán sculpture was a photo- 
graphic record with Jean-Pierre Courau as the 
principal photographer. In 1978 we initiated the 
second part of the sculpture recording program, 
with exact line drawings. This seemed neces- 
sary since many monuments—such as CPN 
4 and CPN 47—had never before been drawn 
and the drawings of others were not accurate. 
The following procedures for drafting were 
followed by all PAC artists. The sculptures 
were traced in pencil from photographs blown 
up to the scale of 1:5 to ensure maximum 
accuracy. Some extremely small pieces were 
drawn from r:2 photographic prints and some 
very large sculptures from 1:10 prints. The 
artist then filled in the details at the original 
sculpture and at the same time checked his 
preliminary tracings. A third stage involved 
the epigrapher (Riese and assistants] or the 
iconographer (myself) checking and correct- 
ing these pencil drawings, comparing them 
once more to the original sculpture. The 
fourth stage consisted of inking the pencil 
drawings (with technical pens of standard 
line widths between o.2 and 0.7 mm), incor- 
porating all corrections proposed by the epig- 
rapher and iconographer, as far as acceptable 
to the artist, who often cross-checked again 
with the original sculpture. A fifth step was 
sometimes added for sculptures that had de- 
teriorated since their first photographic re- 
cording; in some instances, details from old 
photographs were added to the drawing. These, 
however, were stippled to indicate their less 
certain and reliable source. A final sixth 
stage consisted of ultimate corrections done 
on the finished inked drawings by the epigra- 
pher and iconographer, when the drawings 
were revised for printing. These ultimate cor- 
rections were not checked using the original 
sculptures but based on field notes and the 
copious photographic record assembled over 
the years. Drawings were executed by staff 
artists Barbara W. Fash, Anne S. Dowd, Anke 


. Blanck, Stanley Matta, Gustavo Valenzuela, 


and others, especially Riese and Elisabeth 
Wagner. 

Early in the PAC first phase Riese and I 
decided to write a joint monograph on the 
sculpture of Copán; Riese was to take respon- 
sibility for the epigraphic study and I was in 
charge of the iconographic analysis. The pur- 
pose of studying texts and images together 
rested on the assumption that both media 
were closely related and that understanding 
the content of the inscriptions would throw 
light on the meaning of the images and vice 
versa. For several years we worked closely to- 
gether, exchanging information, discussing 
interpretations, and selecting illustrations; 
most of our joint work was done through cor- 
respondence, but we also had several meet- 
ings in Berlin and in Paris in order to recon- 
cile differences and create a homogeneous 
manuscript. When completed in 1988, it had 
become a monster of nearly r7oo pages and 
no publisher wanted it as such. Riese found it 
difficult to suppress chapters or even para- 
graphs of his important contribution and de- 
cided to leave it as it was. The only solution 
then left to us was to publish our respective 
parts separately. At that point Riese gener- 
ously allowed me to use his readings freely; I 
decided to borrow from my former coauthor 
only those data that concern the respective 
chronological position of the monuments and 
those that have a direct bearing on the mean- 
ing of the images. I have also taken into ac- 
count the work of Grube, Schele, Stuart, and 
other epigraphers who have worked for the 
last ten years at Copán and published in the 
Copán Notes. When their dating of a mon- 
ument is different from Riese's, both readings 
are given; as far as possible, however, I have 
avoided personally entering the debate and I 
refer readers to both sources, to decide for 
themselves which one they prefer. 


METHODOLOGY 


I began my analysis with descriptions of indi- 
vidual monuments: the first step was to iden- 
tify motifs, the second to determine their 
meaning, the third to discover the meaning 
of complexes of motifs or of the whole monu- 
ment. Progress was achieved through com- 
parisons and feedback from individual de- 
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scriptions and interpretations. To understand 
a motif or a complex, a hypothesis was for- 
mulated then tested in the analysis of other 
monuments. When a high degree of consis- 
tency among the descriptions and interpreta- 
tions had been reached, a lexicon could be 
built up. It included items of clothing, jewels, 
power attributes, cosmological images, gro- 
tesque figures, anthropomorphs, and so forth. 
A file was made for every variety in each cate- 
gory in which all the variety's occurrences 
were noted, indicating for each its context and 
associations. A tentative typology was then 
drawn up; after studying the files, changes 
were introduced: some varieties were broken 
down; others—which did not seem signifi- 
cant—were lumped together. The last step 
was to create larger semantic units that en- 
compassed related varieties, such as sacrifice, 
earth, or ancestors. Once all the units and the 
relationships between units had been de- 
fined, it was possible to describe in large the- 
matic sections what the Copán monuments 
were saying. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE 
PRESENT STUDY 


This book is divided into two major parts: 
analysis and synthesis. In the former I have 
treated the freestanding monuments separately 
from architectural sculpture. I have dealt only 
with sculptures presenting images, excluding 
most fragments, very deteriorated sculptures, 
and the entire corpus of incensarios. 

In the table of contents, as well as in the 
text, the freestanding monuments are or- 
dered according to their CPN number, but 
with their previous designations; thus, readers 
will have no problem in finding specific mon- 
uments. For additional help I have included 
the traditional nomenclature in parentheses 
following the CPN number in the heading of 
each sculpture monograph. 

Architectural sculpture is presented to- 
gether with the building or structure that 
supports it. Sculpture and architecture are in- 
deed inseparable. In the Main Group the 
order of presentation follows the numbering 
of structures. I have adopted Hohmann and 
Vogrin's (1982) version of the traditional no- 
menclature for the Main Group and the PAC 
nomenclature for the Valley Groups, which 


identifies the quadrant in a grid covering the 
entire Copán valley. All structures of the 
Main Group are in grid unit 10L. When a 
building is located in that grid unit, the roL 
designation is not expressed. For buildings in 
other units the proper grid identification is 
given. No effort has been made to use CPN 
numbers for architectural complexes and their 
sculptural elements. Architectural sculptures 
without provenience (such as CPN 13, 14, 15, 
and 28) are presented with the freestanding 
monuments. Conversely, CPN 489, a bench 
support, is presented together with other 
Copán benches at the end of the chapter on 
architectural sculpture. 

In describing sculptures, I have tried to ad- 
here to the same format and to follow the 
same conventions. All references to glyphs 
follow Thompson's Catalog of Maya Hiero- 
glyphs (1962). Since all sculptures are manu- 
factured from the local green tufa, this in- 
formation is not repeated in the individual 
descriptions. When motifs are symmetrically 
distributed on both sides of a central figure, 
“left” and “right” refer respectively to the left 
and the right of the main figure, not of the 
reader or observer, unless explicitly stated 
otherwise. 

The second part of the book contains chap- 
ters that sum up the results obtained through 
the analysis of the monuments. Iconographic 
analyses have been used with two different 
approaches: synchronic and diachronic. In the 
latter, units of the lexicon were plotted on 
the chronological scale (thanks to the reliable 
sequence of dated monuments) to study their 
distribution through time. I realized that many 
representations, and not only their stylistic 
attributes, had a limited distribution and 
could be used to define periods in the history 
of Copán monumental art. While it is true 
that Maya civilization as a whole used the 
same images and symbols from beginning to 
end, at the site level we observe differential 
use of icons through time that may reflect 
changes in the political or religious domains. 
Stylistic changes apparently corresponded to 
these semantic variations. 

The synchronic approach used in my con- 
clusions consists in presenting a picture of 
the rites and the beliefs related to kingship 
and cosmology. This picture is mostly based 
on eighth-century data, although there is no 
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reason to believe that Maya thought was 
inuch different in the preceding centuries. 
But it would be hazardous to extrapolate and 
treat the information from Copán as equally 
valid for the whole Maya area. Regional and 
local differences probably expressed mean- 


.ingful variations in Maya politics and reli- 


gion. Such a hypothesis will have to be tested 
through detailed analyses and comparisons of 
other Classic sites; then the relative place of 
Copán in Maya thought can be evaluated. 


PART I ANALYSIS 


CHAPTER I 


Freestanding Monuments 


CPN r (STELA A) 
(figs. 3-4) 


CPN 1 is carved from a prismatic four-sided 
shaft and its base is secured by a rectangular 
cribbing frame. The east side is sculpted in 
deep relief with a frontal human figure who 
also occupies half of the adjoining text-bear- 
ing sides. The back of the monument is en- 
tirely covered with glyphs. 


DIMENSIONS 

Height (maximum) 355 cm; depth (north- 
south) 87 cm; width (east-west) 78 cm; depth 
of relief on the east side 52 cm. The frame is 
179 cm long (north-south), 172 cm wide, and 
39 cm thick. 


DISCOVERY, LOCATION, AND ASSOCIATIONS 
In 1839 Stephens found CPN 1 standing in its 
original location, where it remains today, close 
to the north side of Structure 4 on the Main 
Plaza (fig. 2). However, it is the altar (CPN 2) 
rather than the stela itself that is placed on 
the central axis of this building. The erection 
of CPN 1 probably was coeval with the build- 
ing of Structure 4-2nd (Cheek and Milla Vil- 
leda 1983). A circular platform, 3 m in diame- 
ter and approximately 30 cm high, was built 
to surround the stela. It destroyed the plaza 
floor, close to the edge of the basal platform, 
which extends from the base of Structure 4. 
The stela and its platform are directly related 
to the pyramid's last floor. Strómsvik exca- 
vated the cruciform masonry chamber be- 
neath the stela. It contained a ceramic disk 
reworked in a Copador Polychrome sherd, an- 
other pottery fragment, and two stone flakes 
(Strómsvik 1941: fig. roe). A much broken altar 
of cylindrical shape (CPN 2) is associated 
with CPN ır. 


DEDICATORY DATE 

9.15.0.3.0 12 Ahau 13 Mac (Baudez and Riese 
1990). 

COMPOSITION 

The overall composition is symmetrical with 
respect to the vertical axis. The central figure 
is positioned frontally with feet pointing out- 
ward. A skull flanked by two serpents held by 
squatting figures is above the main figure's 
headdress. The remaining space is occupied by 
featherwork, which may have been attached to 
the headdress. The figure's legs are flanked by 
staffs with a serpent head at the end. 


THE MAIN FIGURE 


The youthful head of Eighteen-Rabbit wears a 
cylindrical headdress with three vertical 
braids connected by ribbons. A serpent head 
without lower jaw and with large skeletal ter- 
minal fangs is above and below the outer 
braids. Above the forehead the hair is brushed 
back, while on the sides it falls in long strands 
behind the ears. The figure wears large oval 
earflares of simple design, a collar of round 
beads, and a checkered pectoral or cape. He 
holds a serpent bar decorated with a mat pat- 
tern that ends in two flamboyant serpent heads 
with skeletal jaws and large terminal fangs. 
The emerging creature to the right of the 
ruler has an elongated skull with a circular 
notch on the edge and a double wavy line 
with dots in the middle. The skull of the 
creature to the left ends in a hook (that may 
represent an antler) stamped with two con- 
centric circles in a cartouche (T635). The 
wristlets and anklets incorporate the mask of 
the head form of the lancet used in self-sacri- 
fice: a serpent head with three knotted bands 
as a headdress. This motif is inverted on the 
two ribbons hanging from the belt; they have 
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FIG. 2 The Main Plaza looking south; CPN 4 and CPN 3 in foreground. Photo by J.-P. Courau. 


darkened, cross-hatched ends. The belt, a ce- 
lestial band divided into panels, supports 
three masks of youthful heads. A knot (T6o) 
crowns them, while a mat flanked by vegetal 
elements is under the chin. From the belt 
hang blackened Oliva shells, and from the 
masks hang three oval tinklers inscribed with 
T616b. The loincloth is carved on a prismatic 
column and is decorated with two rings 
flanked by lines; it ends with an elaborate 
form of T58. Two serpent upper jaws frame the 
loincloth, and ornate bird masks are tied with 
several rows of beads around the knees. 


Surrounding the Main Figure: A human skull 
crowned with foliage tops the central figure. 
The skull has blackened eyes, earplugs, and 
U-shaped markings on the forehead that indi- 


cate bone. On both sides of the royal head- 
dress an individual holds a skeletal serpent; 
because these figures have been beheaded by 
vandals, one must refer to Maudslay's illus- 
trations (1889-1902: vol. 1, pl. 25,26), which 
show them. They had solar features: filed in- 
cisors, wrinkles around the mouth, squint 
eyes, and the Kin sign on the forehead. The 
figure to the right of the ruler wore a head- 
dress similar to the one near the king's right 
foot and a simple medallion on the chest. 
The figure to the left wears a hanklike pec- 
toral like those worn by actors of underworld 
scenes (Robicsek and Hales 1981: vessel 27). 
Two staffs flank the central figure: they are 
composed of rhomboids separated by groups 
of three knotted bands. A round beaded shield 
bearing three circles (T524) partly covers the 
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staff. A serpent with open mouth ends the 
staff at the foot of the central figure. The 
emerging head on the left wears a kin sign on 
the forehead and a helmet stamped with an 
imix. The right-hand creature wears a foliage- 
crowned skull as a helmet. 


Interpretation: The headdress of the main 
figure expresses rulership on two accounts: 
first, because of the mat motif, a well-known 
symbol of rulership among the Maya; second, 
because the serpent heads at the ends of the 
braids make up serpent bars, another symbol 
of supreme rulership. A similar headdress is 
worn by ancestor figures on the east side of 
CPN 47. Note that the body of the serpent bar 
held by the king is also decorated with the 
mat pattern. 

Two major themes are dominant in the ico- 
nography surrounding the ruler: 


I. Association of the sun with sacrifice and death: 
The creatures emerging from the heads of the ser- 
pent bar are solar beings, because they have the 
kin sign on their forehead, T-shaped incisors, and 
squint eyes; at the same time, they are sacrificial 
implements: their elongated skull wears part of 
the cauac glyph (with the same meaning as tun, 
“stone”) or part of the T635 glyph, with an equiva- 
lent meaning of stone. The squatting figures who 
clasp a skeletal serpent are also solar figures. Those 
who, emerging from the serpent heads at the staffs' 
end, take the place of the lance's point also have a 
solar nature, judging from the Kin still visible on 
the left head. 

The association of the sun with sacrifice and 
death is better understood if related to common 
Mesoamerican beliefs about the sun's course and 
sacrifice, according to which the set or dead sun 
needs human blood to rise again. The blood is 
obtained through the sacrifice of victims or 
through autosacrifice; the latter is indicated here 
by the lancets hanging from the belt, the blood- 
stained ribbons, and the wristlets and anklets, 
which are the lancet's head form. 

2. Death and rebirth: Insofar as the death of hu- 
man victims allows the sun to rise again, the cy- 
clical theme of death followed by rebirth also re- 
fers to the earth. The skull-and-vegetation motif 
occupies a central place at the top of the monu- 
ment. Close to it, the water lily blossom (T696) 
with the caban sign infixed, forming a symbol of 
the earth's fertility, is enclosed within the jaws of 
a skeletal serpent, whose head is graced with fo- 
liage. Serpent heads with a water lily blossom in 
the mouth compose the upper frieze of Structure 


.18 (Baudez and Dowd 1983: fig. M-23). A skeletal 


serpent with the caban glyph in the mouth is il- 
lustrated in a vessel by Robicsek and Hales (1981: 
33, vessel 54). The solar beings who emerge from 
the ends of the staff, in lieu of lance points, have 
as a headdress a skull with leaves growing on it or 
a helmet with the imix glyph, equivalent to the 
water lily. The loincloth is flanked by serpent 
jaws adorned with vegetation. 

The skull-and-vegetation motif may also be as- 
sociated with royal accession (represented as a 
sunrise) as two published vases show (Robicsek 
and Hales 1981: 90, 91). On vessel 117 a young lord 
emerges from the split shell of a turtle, on which 
is drawn a skull crowned with leaves. On the 
other the lord directly rises from the split skull, 
out of which water lilies grow. The dual aspect of 
the earth is here clearly demonstrated. 


CPN 3 (STELA BJ 
(figs. 5-6) 


CPN 3 is carved from a prismatic four-sided 
shaft, and its surfaces are almost entirely cov- 
ered with images. The text is reduced to a 
column of glyphs that takes up one-third of 
the north and south sides. The relief of the 
east side is much less accentuated than on 
other contemporaneous stelae (CPN 1 and 
CPN 11, for instance). 

The stela is relatively well preserved. But, 
the figures to the left of the ruler's headdress 
and on the monument's top were already 
missing when Stephens saw the stela. Since 
then the figure on the top and to the right has 
disappeared, and the head of the ancestor to 
the right of the headdress has been severed. 


DIMENSIONS 


Maximum height 373 cm; length at base 
(north-south) 118 cm; width roo cm. 


DISCOVERY, LOCATION, AND ASSOCIATIONS 

Stephens found this stela standing in the 
Main Plaza, probably at its original location. 
It rests on a drum-shaped pedestal, which 
also forms part of the roof of a cruciform ma- 
sonry chamber that contained two vessels of 
“coarse red-brown, unslipped, unburnished 
ware” (Strômsvik 1941: 68). The square crib- 
bing frame, 2 m on each side, is made up of 
several stones and stands in the middle of a 
circular platform. 


DEDICATORY DATE 
9.15.0.0.0 4 Ahau 13 Yax. 


A Copan Stela B B 
FIS, 5 CPN 3: (a) east side; (b) west side. Drawings by A. Dowd. 
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FIG. 6 CPN 3: (a) south side; (b) north side. Drawings by A. Dowd and B. Fash. 
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COMPOSITION 
On the front the king Eighteen-Rabbit emerges 
from the mouth of the earth monster crowned 
with two macaw heads. The monster's body 
is indicated by superimposed profile masks 
carved on the north and south sides, while 
the rear head of the same monster occupies 
the whole west side of the monument. 


THE EAST SIDE (FRONT) 

(fig. sa) 

Above the ruler's headdress we can see—half 
hidden by ancestors—the upper part of the 
monster's head from which the king emerges. 
The two scrolls issuing from the mouth, the 
snout, the nose with two plugs, and the rim 
of the left eye socket can be discerned. The 
forehead and the snout are decorated with a 
group of three rings, an element of the cauac 
glyph that designates the earth monster. Its 
lower jaw is indicated behind the feet of the 
ruler by a row of teeth. These, however, are 
also part of the design of the lower cauac 
masks of the north and south sides. 


The Main Figure: The main figure wears a 
turban, partly covered by the inverted image 
of the ^whistongue," an autosacrificial sym- 
bol or instrument composed of the whiskers, 
the fangs, and the tongue of the jaguar (Bau- 
dez 1985a). The king also displays this object 
in front of his face and chest; its inverted rep- 
lica in the headdress differs from it inasmuch 
as the fangs are shown as shells and there are 
three rings (T635) instead of two on the ser- 
rated tongue. Vegetal forms and the severed 
head of the personified maize are shown on 
top of the headdress. Two ribbons and unin- 
terpreted motifs (a hand?) hang from the tur- 
ban's top. The ruler's hair is invisible; a false 
beard is attached behind the chin. 

The oval earflares have a serrated rectangu- 
lar element in the center. A checkered cape or 
pectoral covers the shoulders and the upper 
part of the chest. The serpent bar held by the 
ruler has a short body decorated with sky- 
band elements; its extremities are serpent 
heads with a skeletal and bearded mandible 
and an upper jaw with large terminal fangs. 
From their open mouths emerge the head and 
shoulders of a grotesque being with long, 
knotted hair, like that worn by captives. On 
the left side his helmet is preserved: a death 
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head with an elongated skull forming a knife's 
blade with the two characteristic notches on 
the rim. The grotesques are scroll-eyed and 
the ears are replaced by shells, a symbol of the 
underworld. A cord encircles the forehead, 
and the lower part of the face is covered by a 
whistongue. 

The wristlets and anklets are composed of 
an upside-down serpent mask crowned with 
two knotted bands, an image of the lancet. 
The belt—decorated with sky-band elements, 
three youth masks, ribbons adorned with lan- 
cet effigies, blackened Oliva tinklers, and 
jade plaques—is in every respect similar to 
the one on CPN r. The loincloth bears the 
mask of a solar creature (filed incisors, squint 
eyes) continued by a braid-and-tassel that in- 
cludes a bell-shaped bead among its elements. 
Two serpent upper jaws adorned with vegeta- 
tion flank the loincloth. The knee ornaments 
are small youth masks surrounded with 
beads; the sandals with a solid heel are of the 
usual type at Copán. 


Surrounding the Main Figure: Two macaw 
heads and four pairs of anthropomorphic fig- 
ures are symmetrically disposed on each side. 
Each of the central pair of figures at the top 
wears a flattened hat from which hang rib- 
bons. The wristlets and anklets either are of 
the ribbon-on-band type or are made of three 
knotted bands. A rope encircles the neck of 
the man to the right side of the ruler. 

Nothing remains of the figures that were 
located at the corners of the monument above 
the macaw heads. The one to the left was al- 
ready missing at the time of Stephens's visit; 
the other one was broken after Maudslay's 
work. According to Annie Hunter's drawing, 
there was a man wearing a globular hat with 
a cord round it at mid-height, with hanging 
ribbons. A shell replaced the ear and the 
wristlet was a "ribbon-on-band." His right 
hand (Maudslay 1889-1902: vol. 1, pl. 37b) 
held the tongue of the serpent identified as 
the patron of Ceh. 

The figures of pairs three and four stand 
with their back against the cauac heads at the 
headdress and thigh levels, respectively. They 
wear turbans [the exclusive headdress of the 
Copanecs), from which hang ribbons with 
blotched ends, the tangible results of self-sac- 
rifice. Like the other ancestors on the mon- 
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ument, they have shells in lieu of ears, a rope 
round the neck, and the same anklets and 
wristlets. 


THE NORTH AND SOUTH SIDES 
(fig. 6) 


At the top the macaw heads, already seen on 
the front side, have a long curved beak with 
black spots and a respiratory orifice and a cir- 
cular eye surrounded with beads that repro- 
duce the granular aspect of the bird's skin 
around the eye. Under it the cheek is indi- 
cated with a granular scroll. On the north 
side the macaw is provided with an ear topped 
with plant forms (maize); furthermore, its 
eye, which hangs out in front of the socket, 
has the form of an upside-down grotesque 
head. It is the head of the Thunderer (Baudez 
1992) —or God K, as it is frequently called— 
pictured as shouting out, with a long lip, ax- 
and-smoke implanted in the forehead, and fo- 
liage sprouting at the top of the skull and out 
of the earflare. 

Three cauac masks (those of the earth mon- 
ster), seen in profile and facing east, take up 
the middle of the north and south sides. They 
call to mind an old crocodile with a flabby 
forehead, distorted with scrolls and wearing 
the three-ring element; the drooping eyelid is 
adorned with the bunch of grapes, another 
element from the cauac (T528) glyph. Under 
the eye we recognize affix T23, and on the 
long pendulous snout the three rings are 
drawn; large scrolls flank a molar. A maize 
plant and an inverted ahau/bone head are at- 
tached to the oval earflare. The whole orna- 
ment illustrates the death-and-rebirth theme. 
The middle mask—on both sides—differs 
from the others by the bunch of leaves(?) that 
sprouts out from its skull, while the upper 
mask is enucleated. On the south side a 
branched stem descends from under the eye- 
lid; one of the branches carries the inverted 
head of a long-nosed creature with leaves on 
top of the skull. On the other side of the 
monument it is an inverted death head with 
vegetation that hangs from the socket. 

Enucleation is a recurrent theme among 
the Maya, as evidenced by the death-eye col- 
lar of personages from underworld scenes, 
scratched out eyes presented in vessels by the 
same ghastly figures, the sometimes empty 
sockets of seemingly solar figures, and finally 


. the images that show the eye hanging from 


the socket at the end of the optic nerve. We 
still do not know the precise meaning of this 
mutilation, which may be different according 
to what is concerned: the sun or the earth. 


THE WEST SIDE 

(fig. sb) 

The west side is completely taken up by the 
rear head of the earth monster seen in front. 
It is not skeletal and presents the same fea- 
tures as the front head or the body masks on 
the sides. 

A man is seated cross-legged on the mon- 
ster's forehead. In his right hand he offers a 
bundle of tied leaves, feathers, or ribbons. 
They are more probably sacrificial ribbons 
like those presented in bowls on the west side 
of CPN 4. The man wears a loincloth with 
blackened end, “ribbon-on-band” wristlets, a 
feather cape, a tubular bead as a pectoral, and 
a strip or rope around the neck. He has on his 
head the Copanec turban topped by a hemi- 
spherical hat surrounded by a wide band. A 
braid covered with serpent scales joins two 
solar heads wearing a serpent helmet. The 
whole motif may be seen as a serpent bar 
from which solar creatures emerge. 

A cylindrical piece whose end is surrounded 
with cords and topped with feathers juts out 
of the band. Under it hangs a slightly bent 
point that is interpreted as the other end of 
the cylinder. This object, slipped between the 
hat and the band, looks like the object that 
some scholars interpret as a lancet in its 
sheath (Benson 1982; Robicsek and Hales 1981: 
vessels 86-89). Supporting this interpretation 
is the fact that the bent point hanging out 
from the hat is identical to the end of the 
huge lancet carved on the west side of CPN 7. 

A jaguar paw topped with three knotted 
bands and feathers, is stuck to the headdress. 
We cannot help but see in this paw another 
form of lancet, since the more usual form of 
this instrument—the tongue and head of the 
serpent—is surrounded by knotted bands and 
feathers. The jaguar paw also appears as a 
scepter: the great-ancestor or the dynasty 
founder facing Rising-Sun on CPN 30 holds a 
similar object. 


INTERPRETATION 


CPN 3 represents the king Eighteen-Rabbit, 
rising out of the bicephalic earth monster. 
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On the front of the monument the king 
emerges from the mouth of the earth mon- 
ster crowned with two macaw heads (symbol- 
izing the diurnal sun K'inich kak’ moo). The 
monster's body is indicated by superimposed 
masks carved in profile on the north and 
south sides, while the rear head of the same 
monster takes up the whole west side. This 
image likens the king to the rising sun, and it 
is no coincidence that it faces east. 

The ruler carries implements, images, and 
patrons of autosacrifice. I have called the ob- 
ject held by the ruler in front of his face and 
chest a whistongue. It is composed of the 
whiskers, the fangs, and the tongue of the jag- 
uar. The tongue is also the knife that makes 
up the active part of the lancet (compare with 
the loincloth of CPN 7). The grotesque crea- 
tures that emerge from the mouths of the ser- 
pent bar are replete with sacrificial symbols: 
knotted hair, death head helmet, knife-shaped 
skull, cord, and whistongue. In addition, the 
king wears images of the lancet for wristlets 
and anklets. Auto-sacrifice is closely linked 
to the sun and therefore to the king. 

The king is also accompanied by ancestors 
who legitimize his power while insistently 
recalling the importance of bloodletting. These 
anthropomorphs are presumed to be ances- 
tors because they have perfectly human fea- 
tures. However, they belong to the world be- 
yond, as indicated by the shell (a death and 
underworld symbol) that replaces their ears. 
They wear bloodstained ribbons and a rope 
around the neck. One of the ancestors—today 
missing—held a head of the serpent that is 
the patron of Ceh. Thompson (1950: 112, 113) 
has shown that Ceh was the patron of the 
eastern (red) sky, a convenient patronage for 
an accession scene likened to a sunrise. 

The north and south sides form the body of 
the bicephalic monster, not only because of 
their location between the monster's front 
and rear heads, but also because of the super- 
imposed masks. In fact, cauac masks are of- 
ten scattered on the body of earth monsters, 
as on CPN 25 or on Quiriguá Zoomorph P. 
The eyes of the upper cauac masks are enucle- 
ated: on the south side the hanging eye is a 
long-nosed, reptilian head, while to the north 
it is a death head. The opposition between 
the two heads may mean two different stages 
in the earth's fertility (expressed in both cases 
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by foliage), which would parallel the opposi- 
tion between 7-Head and 9-Head (see the in- 
terpretation of the markers of Ball Court 
A-IIb in chapter 2). The eye of the macaw 
head to the north is also scratched out and 
has the form of the Thunderer head with the 
ax-and-smoke implanted in the forehead and 
with foliage at the top of the skull. The op- 
position between the two macaw heads (one 
normal, the other one crippled) reminds one 
of the contrasted heads of the cosmic monster. 

A great-ancestor is seated on the rear head 
of the earth monster, on the west side. His 
headdress displays both power symbols and 
autosacrificial implements, which are often 
confounded. It identifies its bearer as a great- 
ancestor, probably the founder of the lineage, 
if he is the same man with a jaguar paw who 
on CPN 30 transmits the supreme power to 
Rising-Sun. Its location on the forehead of 
the earth monster corresponds to the place 
taken by the late king on the altars of Quir- 
iguá Zoomorphs O and P. It is then likely 
that, corresponding to the emergence of Eigh- 
teen-Rabbit to the east, his dead predecessor 
was pictured on the west side of the mon- 
ument. 

The glyph compound in the right eye of the 
cauac monster's rear head combines two logo- 
graphs that sum up what the whole monu- 
ment is about: the sun king (macaw) and the 
fertile earth (T529, which Stuart 1987 inter- 
prets as meaning wits, "hill" or "mountain"; 
see the discussion of cauac masks in chap- 
ter 4]. 


CPN 4 (STELA C) 
(figs. 7-9) 


CPN 4 is carved from a four-sided monolithic 
shaft. Two human figures are depicted on the 
broad east and west sides and extend to the 
north and south sides, leaving room for only 
two columns of glyph blocks there. The lower 
part of the stela is damaged. Many details in 
the upper part are also lost. Much of the red 
paint that originally covered the stela is pre- 
served. 


DIMENSIONS 


Maximum height 386 cm; base measures 116 
cm (north-south) by 85 cm; depth of relief 
(west) 52 cm; depth of relief (east) 40 cm. 
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FIG. 7 CPN 4: (a) oblique view of east side; [b) east side. Photo by J.-P. Courau; drawing by B. Fash. 
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FIG. 8 CPN 4: west side. Photo by J.-P. Courau; drawing by B. Fash. 
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FIG. 9 CPN 4: (a) north side; [b) south side. Photos by J.-P. Courau. 
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DISCOVERY, LOCATION, AND ASSOCIATIONS 
Stephens found CPN 4 broken on the Main 
Plaza, 15 m northwest of CPN 3: the lower 
third was still standing and surrounded by 
fragments. Carnegie archaeologists restored 
the stela and reerected it in its original loca- 
tion. Two altars are associated with CPN 4: 
to the east a plain prismatic block (CPN 6); to 
the west a composite altar in the form of a 
bicephalic turtle (CPN 5). A cruciform cham- 
ber built under the stela contained three coarse 
red-brown vessels, several stalactites, and a 
chalcedony pebble according to Gordon (1902, 
see also Strómsvik 1941). 

DEDICATORY DATE 

Of all the dates carved on this monument, 
I favor 9.1712.0.0 4 Ahau 18 Muan as dedicatory 
date for stylistic reasons, as we will see later. 
Another possibility (with which I disagree for 
the same reasons) which is favored by 
L. Schele and others, is 914.19.5.0 4 Ahau 18 
Muan. If this date were correct, the stela would 
have been erected by Eighteen-Rabbit and not 
by Rising-Sun as my chronological placement 
implies. 

THE EAST SIDE 

(fig. 7] 

From one of the heads of the earth monster a 
young man emerges from the waist up; the 
monster's rear head, in crocodile form, covers 
his loincloth. The man is crowned by super- 
imposed masks. At the monument's top su- 
pernaturals and ancestors carry the ceremo- 
nial bar, symbol of the power transmitted 
from one generation to the next. 


The Earth Monster: The stela is divided 
into two parts by a sort of platform located 
just under the arms of the main figure: thus, 
the upper part appears to be slightly set back 
from the lower. The inverted head of the 
cauac monster that gives way to the man is 
just under this platform and in two parts lo- 
cated close to the long paws of the crocodile. 
Scanning from the platform down and from 
left to right, we see the teeth of the upper jaw, 
an inverted T23 sign, the droopy eyelid, the 
three-ringed element, the large scroll of the 
forehead, and the square earflare adorned with 
plants. 

The rear head of the monster is indicated 
by a crocodile head, which covers the loin- 
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cloth of the ruler. The multilobed element 
that is specific to the crocodile is repeated 
several times on the snout. A water lily blos- 
som (T696] is above the plugged nose; below 
is a stylized mask with an emerging tonguel?) 
stamped with the crossed-bands element. The 
crocodile head wears a cauac helmet, which 
confirms its earthly nature; it is divided into 
two parts that flank the central bird mask. 
Part of the cauac sign is near the large fore- 
head scroll. The cauac glyph also replaces the 
molars; with the meaning of "stone" it may, 
like the knife-tongue motif, convey the idea 
that the earth is bloodthirsty. 

A bird mask is located in the middle of the 
monster's forehead, above the cauac helmet. 
Like the bird carved on the east side of CPN 
16, it probably represents the day sun. The 
two dangling paws of the saurian, marked 
with multilobed elements, have wristlets made 
of a bird mask tied with visible straps; its 
forehead is decorated with crossed bands. 
This association bird/earth monster reminds 
one of the two macaws on top of the cauac 
head on CPN 3. 


The Main Figure: He wears two superim- 
posed helmets. Although the lower one is 
badly broken, a snout, possibly a feline's, and 
T616b on the forehead are visible. The mo- 
lars, the squint eyes underlined with T23, and 
T616b on the forehead are preserved on the 
upper helmet, while the snout is missing. 
Both masks have the same rectangular ear- 
flares with a serpent head tied to their lower 
rim and are enclosed within the large mouth 
of a jaguar, identified through its upper lip, 
flattened muzzle, and part of an eye. 

The youthful face of the central figure is 
flanked by two simple circular earflares. The 
pectoral is a mask with a long tongue that 
tapers into a point and partly hides three cir- 
cles. The figure presses a serpent bar, of which 
only the ends are visible, against his chest. 
They are serpent heads with elongated upper 
jaws and a snout that terminates in a gro- 
tesque reptilian head with a smoking ax im- 
planted in the forehead, with plant forms 
crowning its skull. A head with a long up- 
turned nose (a bat?), a wide-open mouth, and 
a hooked skull adorned with plants replaces 
the nose of the bar's serpents. From their jaws 
emerges a youthful human head; he wears a 
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helmet in the form of a squint-eyed creature 
with a short, broad muzzle and a cartouche 
stamped on the forehead. A maize plant grows 
out of his head. The main figure's wristlets 
are made of a monster mask with wide snout, 
scrolls as eyeballs, and a knotted band round 
the head (the sacrificial lancet). 

On the sides the belt decorated with 
crossed-bands supports a youthful mask with 
a knot (T6o) on top of the head and a braid 
under the chin. On the right side the flanking 
ribbons are blackened. The earflares of the 
masks are circular and adorned with a serpent 
head above and below. Three oval plaques 
stamped with T6r6b hang under each mask; 
c pais plain Oliva tinklers hang from the 

elt. 

The main figure wears a skirt whose edge is 
adorned with beads and ribbons, alternately 
plain and beaded. Entirely covered by the 
crocodile head that represents the rear head 
of the monster, the loincloth is flanked with 
upper serpent jaws; their ends are adorned 
with an open-mouthed jaguar head topped 
with plant forms. The knee ornaments are 
round medallions with leg straps. The an- 
klets are inverted serpent masks with two 
knotted bands (once more the head form of 
the lancet) and the sandals are of the usual 
type, with high heels. 


Surrounding the Main Figure: The top of 
the east face of the stela is arranged around a 
central squint-eyed mask that crowns the 
large jaguar head described above. An anthro- 
pomorphic figure was seated to the right of it, 
but the only part that remains is a much 
damaged head. Its lower jaw is replaced by a 
hand (T713) that signifies completion or death. 
It probably was an underworld figure. Nearby 
is a serpent head whose upper jaw terminates 
in a bird head with a bent beak and a bifur- 
cated tongue. An ancestor wearing a cylindri- 
cal turban with a ribbon hanging down to 
thigh level emerges from the serpent jaws. He 
has two knotted bands around the wrist and 
three others around the ankle. He carries a 
ceremonial bar from which hangs a braid- 
and-tassel (a mat motif plus T58). At the bar's 
end the serpent jaws hold a large knot that 
continues with a rope going all the way down 
to and framing one side of the inscription. 
Another rope, with three knotted bands and a 


«bat head, is tied to it. This rope hangs down 


to the level of the main figure's feet. 

The sculptures are terribly damaged on the 
left side of the mask. Whatever remains shows 
that the composition did not duplicate that of 
the right side. A bare-footed anthropomorphic 
seated figure leans against the central mask; 
its head is broken except for a bat ear. The 
creature therefore seems to be from the un- 
derworld and not an ancestor like the figure 
who faces it, of which only a leg remains. He 
is an ancestor because he wears a sandal with 
a fringed ankle-guard, a garment never worn 
by supernaturals. A hand located above the 
leg may belong to the same individual. Three 
wrist bands, a leg, and a sandal belong to a 
third figure whose location corresponds to 
that of the bar-carrying ancestor on the right 
side. Here too the bar is adorned with a braid- 
and-tassel. The serpent jaws hold a large tri- 
angular eccentric knife with notches and a 
pendant rope framing the inscription. An 
open-mouthed bat head and three knotted 
bands on another rope are fastened to the 
bar’s end. 


THE WEST SIDE 

(fig. 8} 

Since this face of the stela is placed behind 
the altar, the main figure appears to sink into 
the bicephalic turtle, an image of the earth. 
He wears a simple helmet crowned with a 
headband on which three masks are fastened. 
Above it a central figure holds a serpent whose 
two mouths give way to a bar-carrying ances- 
tor. The ropes hanging down from the bar's 
ends bear creatures or images associated with 
sacrifice that frame the central figure. 


The Main Figure: The helmet of the main 
figure has upturned eyes half covered by droop- 
ing lids connected to the forehead by a vertical 
strip, with the T23 sign underlining them. The 
now broken snout was upturned. The rect- 
angular earflares have a serpent head attached 
to their lower rim. Large scrolls come out of 
the mouth’s corners. The helmet may repre- 
sent a crocodile or serpent, but not a jaguar. It 
is topped by a headband with three masks. 
The central one is the mask of the patron of 
Pax, an aspect of the night sun with close ties 
to sacrifice; it has no lower jaw, but the 
tongue is stamped with the crossed-bands 
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motif and flanked with bent fangs and large 
scrolls. The nose is broken, the eyes squint 
(the eyeball reproduces T42), and the ears 
wear an oval flare adorned with plants. The 
right-hand mask has a lower jaw and a beard(?). 
The squint eyes (T42) and the tapered skull 
reproduce the sacrificial implement that makes 
up the central element of the tripartite em- 
blem. A scroll and a bone head are extensions 
of the oval earflares. The left-hand mask is 
much destroyed; however, squinting eyes, a 
lower jaw, a flabby narrow nose, and a droop- 
ing lip are apparent. These masks seem to be 
closely tied to death and sacrifice by virtue of 
their decoration. 

The beard covers the lower part of the main 
figure's face. It is quite different from the 
usual false beards (as on CPN 3 and CPN 7) 
and here indicates old age in contrast to the 
youth of the figure on the stela's east side. A 
serpent head hangs from the round earflares. 
The serpent bar's ends have a very elongated 
upper jaw, like the one on the east side, but 
here no grotesque heads replace the reptile's 
snout. Only the right-hand portion is well 
preserved. A turbaned monkey with small 
round eyes, a short muzzle, and a half-open 
mouth holds a severed head. It has no lower 
jaw, but round eyes with a circular pupil, a 
broken nose, and a skull surrounded by a 
crown of hair from which a maize plant grows; 
it therefore seems to be the head of person- 
ified maize. The monkey, rarely shown at 
Copán, is probably a solar symbol, since it 
sometimes takes the place of kin in the full- 
figure glyphs (CPN 7; Yaxchilán Lintel 48). 
Since the figure wears the turban, a royal 
headdress, it is an image of the sun-king, who 
oversees fertility, as indicated by the severed 
maize head he holds. 

The wristlets are made of a monster head 
with a branch knotted on the forehead. The 
pectoral is an ornate ahau. Two inverted lan- 
cets on ribbons hang from the X-decorated 
belt: the tongue is wide and short; a bone 
perforates the nose; the eyes are large ovals. A 
knotted band is around the skull, to which 
plants and ribbons are fastened. The three belt 
masks are different. The central one wears a 
helmet with oval eyes, a now-broken up- 
turned snout, and scrolls on the forehead. It 
is destroyed beyond identification, but it is 
certainly not a jaguar. It is tied to the mask 
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below by a strap visible from behind. The 
mask itself has large round scroll-eyes edged 
by double lines that are twisted on the nose 
to form the cruller ornament. The upper lip 
is curled up over filed incisors. The whiskers 
progressively turn into serpents that cross 
each other three times under the chin. The 
oval earflares are surrounded by blackened 
ribbons and topped with a jaguar ear; a ser- 
pent(?) head hangs from the earflare. Like the 
other two, the central mask is underlined 
with a mat with beads (T58) at the ends; it is 
the solar creature with jaguar features, patron 
of the month Uo and of the numeral seven. 

The left mask carries a bat helmet, with 
large serrated ears, an upturned, elongated 
snout, and round eyes. The mask displays the 
features characteristic of the patron of the 
month Pax: absence of lower jaw, serrated 
scrolls at the corners of the mouth, and a 
knife-tongue (two rings probably indicating 
that it is made of stone). It has large, rounded 
scroll-eyes and wears oval earflares. 

Although the right mask is too eroded for a 
precise identification, it does wear a serpent 
helmet. It has squint eyes and earflares with a 
scroll above and a serpent head below them. 
It probably represents another aspect of the 
jaguar/night sun, and completed a trilogy with 
the patron of Uo and the patron of Pax. 

Plain shell tinklers hang from the figure's 
belt. Oval plaques stamped with T24 and 
Ts61 (sky) are below the masks. The skirt's 
edge is a braid decorated with a herringbone 
pattern and hanging ribbons, either plain or 
beaded. The loincloth is flanked by stylized 
serpent heads and has two superimposed jag- 
uar masks; the smaller upper one has a car- 
touche on the forehead, squint eyes, nose 
plugs, and scrolls at the corner of the mouth. 
Beside these, the lower has a foliated branch 
knotted on the forehead. The knee ornaments 
have almost disappeared, but they seem to 
have had a tongue stamped with the crossed- 
bands and surrounded with plant motifs. The 
common lancet image, an inverted mask 
topped with two knotted bands, makes up 
the anklet. 


Surrounding the Main Figure: A man hold- 
ing a bicephalic serpent is seated on the top 
middle part of the stela. His hands can be 
seen below a large mask, which probably was 
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his pectoral. The serpent mouths hold two 
bar-carrying ancestors. The ophidian head to 
the right has the kan sign stamped on the 
supraorbital plate and the lower jaw has plants 
including a maize cob fastened to it. The ser- 
pent to the left has neither a kan sign nor a 
mandible. It displays a wide tongue marked 
with three rings and prolonged by the braid- 
and-tassel composed of a mat, a round bead, 
another bell-shaped one, and tubes. 

The figures coming out of the monster's 
mouths wear a turban topped by a cylindrical 
hat. They wear round earflares and triple- 
knotted wristlets. They have sandals with 
high-heeled backs or three bands knotted 
around the ankle. Both hands hold the ser- 
pent bar, which is relatively large and deco- 
rated with the braid-and-tassel. Ropes hang 
from the bar's end, and one of them reaches 
the base of the monument and frames the 
inscription. From the corners of the mouth 
two twisted ropes hang down. Attached ele- 
ments include: 


1. Two small figures, seated cross-legged and lean- 
ing forward, presenting knotted bands in a shallow 
bowl. The right-hand one has a solar head (T- 
shaped incisors, squint eyes, kin sign on the fore- 
head). The one to the left wears a loincloth whose 
back forms a loop tied with three bands; the miss- 
ing head wore a helmet with a long-nosed face 
crowned with a bunch of feathers and topped by a 
monkey head wearing three knotted bands. 

2. Two circular medallions depict the same mask 
in profile that combines features of the bat with 
those of the patron of Pax, including a large ser- 
rated tongue, a scroll at the corner of the mouth, 
and no lower jaw. The elongated snout turns up- 
ward with a tuft of hair between eye and snout; 
the scroll-eye is flattened under a low forehead. 
No ears are visible, but behind the head are scrolls 
and ribbons. 

3. Two small figures are seated with one leg tucked 
up under the body, the other one hanging down. 
The personified lancet is carried on their shoul- 
der. The better-preserved figure, to the left, has 
long knotted hair and an earflare with an ahau/ 
bone pendant. 


All elements emerging from the open jaws 
of the bar serpent held by the great-ancestors 
refer to sacrifice and autosacrifice. The rope 
that links several elements is a sacrificial 
symbol par excellence. Supernaturals with 
solar attributes displaying knotted bands and 


. bloodstained ribbons are attached to it. Me- 


dallions that depict the bat with Pax jaguar 
features strengthen the link to sacrifice, as do 
the lancet-bearers. 


INTERPRETATION 


On the east side the young king, like the rising 
sun, comes out of the jaws of the bicephalic 
earth monster. Through the bird-upon-earth 
motif (the bird mask on the crocodile head), 
he introduces himself as the day sun ready to 
triumph over the earth and darkness. His 
headdress, with several jaguar images, sym- 
bol of the night sun, shows that he has just 
come from the underworld. Above him infer- 
nal creatures mingle with royal ancestors car- 
rying ceremonial bars. The serpents at the 
ends spew forth sacrificial symbols: the knot, 
the eccentric knife, the rope, the bat, the 
three-knotted bands. The message from be- 
yond reminds us of the necessity of bloodlet- 
ting. There is also a clear allusion to acces- 
sion at the top right: a bar-carrying ancestor 
emerges from the jaws of an (earth) serpent. 

To the west the late king is pictured. He 
seems to sink into the bicephalic turtle, an 
image of the earth. His headdress and his belt 
masks display several infernal creatures that 
borrow their features from the sun, the jag- 
uar, and the realm of sacrifice. The beings 
emerging from the bar's ends represent the 
king as the sun (the monkey as kin) holding 
the severed head of maize. 

This is another example of the need for sac- 
rifice and death to obtain life and growth. 
The sacrifice theme is profusely illustrated 
around the ruler's headdress and seems to be 
directly associated with royal power. 

CPN 4 is a monument that commemorates 
the succession of Eighteen-Rabbit to Smoke- 
Jaguar. Like the rising sun, the young king 
appears to the east coming out of the jaws of 
the earth monster, directly carved on the mon- 
ument. To the west the old ruler sinks into 
the earth. The major differences or opposi- 
tions between the two sides are in the masks 
from the headdress and the belt. On the west 
side emphasis is given to the infernal crea- 
tures that the ruler is ready to join and to 
sacrifice. Three pairs of motifs illustrate this 
theme on the sides and on the upper part, 
while to the east only the bats and the knot- 
ted bands represent it. The young ruler is sur- 
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rounded only by symbols of sacrifice; but 
with the old king these same symbols are 
represented by infernal creatures. 

In spite of these differences, we do not find 
on this monument a clear-cut life/death op- 
position, as on CPN 47. The ancestor figures 
on the top seem to emerge from the serpent 
jaws to the west as well as to the east. On 
both sides an accession image illustrates the 
continuity of the dynastic cycle. 


COMPARISONS 


CPN 4 should be compared with other dou- 
ble-figure stelae from Copan. It repeats, 130 
years later, the composition of CPN ar. Both 
monuments display at the top of both sides 
ancestors emerging from the waist up from 
serpent mouths that represent the earth; these 
figures carry the ceremonial bar, from whose 
ends fall ropes to which sacrificial symbols 
are fastened. On CPN 47 there is also an ac- 
cession scene on the east side. On CPN 26 
succession is indicated on the lower part of 
the two narrow sides by the double image of 
rulers emerging from the earth jaws, while 
others sink into it. CPN 3 also shows the 
king coming out of the bicephalic earth mon- 
ster; there the movement is horizontal, while 
on CPN 4's east side it is vertical. It has al- 
ready been observed that the bird-upon-the- 
earth theme is shared by the two monu- 
ments. On CPN 18, a funerary monument, 
the deceased king wears the contrasted masks 
of the Uo jaguar and Pax jaguar on his belt; 
this same opposition is expressed on CPN 4. 
STYLISTIC DATING 

I think that CPN 4 was erected by Rising-Sun 
to commemorate the succession of Eighteen- 
Rabbit. Date G, 9.1712.0.0 4 Ahau 18 Muan, is 
proposed as the dedicatory date. It does not 
celebrate a calendrical anniversary, but rather 
commemorates a historic event, which oc- 
curred on 9.14.19.5.0 4 Ahau 18 Muan, a date 
shared by CPN 1 and CPN 16. This, however, 
is not the accession date of Eighteen-Rabbit. 
Among several possible dates, the latest is 
preferred for stylistic reasons. The style is 
very flamboyant, as on the late Copán monu- 
ments (CPN 26, CPN 13, r4, and 15, for in- 
stance) and on the east side grotesque masks 
are found at the end of upper jaws or take the 
place of serpent noses. Proskouriakoff (1950: 
38, 40] considers this a late trait (II Kr-K2], 
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post 9.16.0.0.0. At Copán it is only present on 
late sculpture (CPN 13, 28, 33). The location of 
CPN 4 among Eighteen-Rabbit's monuments 
and especially close to CPN 3, which cele- 
brates the king’s accession, supports the hy- 
pothesis that this stela commemorates the 
accession of Eighteen-Rabbit. 


CPN 5 (WEST ALTAR OF STELA C— 
LA TORTUGA) 
(fig. 10) 


CPN 5 is a composite altar representing a bi- 
cephalic turtle. One head appears to be dead, 
while the other is "alive." The turtleshell, 
oriented north-south, rests on six carved 
stones with tenons forming the two heads 
and the four legs of the animal. The carapace 
has pecking marks from erosion, and its edge 
is chipped in several places, especially on the 
east side. The living head, whose tenon is 
missing, and the southwestern leg are both 
chipped. 


DIMENSIONS 

Carapace 200 cm by 200 cm by roo cm; death 
head so cm high, 30 cm wide, and 40 cm 
deep; length of tenon 60 cm. Legs on south 
side 35 cm high, 28 cm wide, and 48 cm deep; 
length of tenon 42 cm. 


DISCOVERY, LOCATION, AND ASSOCIATIONS 

The carapace, which we assume not to have 
been moved after discovery, is approximately 
Iso cm to the west of CPN 4. Stephens found 
one of the turtle heads 2 m from CPN 3 
among the fragments of CPN 4; it can be seen 
on Catherwood's drawings of the rear and the 
north sides of CPN 3. Maudslay (1889-1902: 
vol. r, p. 45) believed it may have belonged to 
the turtle-shaped altar near CPN 3. His pho- 
tograph shows the altar with the turtle car- 
apace resting on its legs on the north side 
(ibid: pl. 40). 

According to Gordon (1896), the dead head 
faced west, while the remains of another head 
were oriented eastward, toward the stela. 
Clearly, Gordon believed that the former was 
in its proper place; his reconstruction with 
the legs oriented east-west while the heads 
were on a north-south axis is impossible. Un- 
doubtedly, the Carnegie Institution returned 
the heads to their proper places between the 
legs. Today the death head is to the north, 


FIG. 10 CPN s: (a) north side; (b) south side. Photos by J.-P. Courau. 
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although its original location is not known. 
CPN 5 rests in the middle of a circular basin, 
365 cm in diameter. It sinks 15 cm into the 
Plaza floor and is encircled by a row of little 
stones whose tops are at Plaza floor level. It is 
also associated with CPN 4, facing its west 
side (see discussion under CPN 4). 
DESCRIPTION 

The carapace is dome-shaped with a wide 
border that tapers up at the front and rear and 
down on the sides. It is decorated with oblique 
lines that crisscross and form lozenges to rep- 
resent the shell. The legs and feet are identi- 
cal on both sides with five clawed digits: 
three in front and two in back. Catherwood 
observed that the living head to the south 
resembles a crocodile more than a turtle, es- 
pecially because of the round elongated nose 
and the jagged teeth. A headband or knotted 
plant circles its forehead. The other head to 
the north is a skull with two unidentified 
protuberances behind and on top. An upside- 
down ahau hang from the ears. Crescents in- 
dicating bone are scattered on the forehead 
and temples. The pupils are placed slightly 
upward. The skeletal jaws are implanted with 
huge teeth. 


INTERPRETATION 


This altar represents the double-headed earth 
monster. While the heads look crocodilian, 
the body is a turtle shell. This animal, judging 
from polychrome vases that show a bicephalic 
turtle with personages emerging from the 
cleft carapace, is an image of the earth (Robic- 
sek and Hales 1981: figs. 57-59). This altar 
rests in the center of a small circular basin 
that might represent the swamp in which the 
earth in its habitual crocodile form might 
float. The turtle forms an iconographic unit 
with the west side of CPN 4. Seen from be- 
hind the altar, the old king depicted on the 
stela seems to sink into the earth, represented 
by the altar. 


CPN 7 (STELA D) 
(figs. 11-13) 


CPN 7 is a prismatic stone shaft with a maxi- 
mum height of 353 cm, with a width and 
thickness of 95 cm. The broad side to the 
south is occupied by a standing human in 
frontal view. Interlaced serpents frame the 
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figure and overlap onto the narrow sides. The 
opposite broad side (north) is carved with a 
full figure inscription. A cribbing frame com- 
posed of several stones encases the stela. 


DISCOVERY, LOCATION, AND ASSOCIATIONS 


Stephens found this monument where it is 
today, at the foot of Structure 2 and facing 
toward the Plaza. It stands on a cruciform 
masonry chamber, which contained loose dark 
earth and two weathered potsherds only when 
opened by Strómsvik. The stela is associated 
with an altar (CPN 8); both are on a T-shaped 
low platform whose base borders Structure 2, 
with which the ensemble is clearly associated 
(Cheek and Embree 1983). 


DEDICATORY DATE 
9.15.5.0.0 Io Ahau 8 Ch'en. 


The Main Figure (fig. 11a): A personified 
lancet is perched atop the main figure's head. 
It has squint eyes, a lolling tongue, no lower 
jaw, and is crowned by two knotted bands and 
vegetation. A checkered cape is draped over 
the figure's shoulders and chest. Upturned 
hands press the serpent bar against the chest. 
The bar is decorated with mat patterns. The 
figures of the Thunderer or “God K” emerging 
from the serpent heads at the ends have a 
double crown of hair, large scroll-eyes, a scroll 
atop each ear, the ax-and-smoke element im- 
planted in the forehead, and a bead necklace. 
The elongated upper jaw has an upturned 
end, and wrinkles frame the open mouth. 
The main figure wears bracelets and an- 
klets with the mask of the personified lancet, 
which includes an inverted serpent head 
topped by two knotted bands. The wide belt 
bears the mat motif and the beard-and-scroll 
design from the celestial band. The side 
masks are youth heads with a ribbon tied on 
the top (T60) and a braid under the chin, from 
which hang three oval tinklers marked with 
T616b. In contrast, the belt tinklers are black- 
ened Oliva shells. The front panel of the loin- 
cloth bears an inverted lancet mask with fo- 
liage and three knotted bands. It has crossed 
eyes, two fangs flanking the muzzle, and a 
tapered tongue marked with T617a. Panaches, 
a rosette, and beads cover the loincloth, which 
is framed by stained ribbons. The knee orna- 
ments are mutilated masks with large eyes 
and wrinkles around the mouth, attached by a 
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FIG. 11 CPN 7: (a) south side; (b) north side. Drawings by A. Dowd. 
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FIG. I2 CPN 7: west side. Photo by J.-P. Courau; drawing by A. Dowd. 
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FIG. 13 CPN 7: east side. Photo by J.-P. Courau; drawing by A. Dowd. 
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double row of beads, they partially cover three 
knotted bands. The figure's hair is pulled back 
at the top, while long strands fall along the 
sides. The figure's eyes peer through the large 
cutout ovals of his mask, whose forehead is 
marked with T616b. The mask's mouth dis- 
plays two molars, and a false beard hangs 
from the chin. The oval ear ornaments, with a 
serrated rectangle in the center, are crowned 
by a serpent jaw and bear a dangling bead. 

The main figure wears symbols of death, 
sacrifice, and royalty. The mask is barely in- 
dividualized, except for the T616b sign on the 
forehead. Having sacrificial connotations, 
this sign is found on the forehead of solar 
creatures, whether nocturnal (jaguar masks 
from the bench of Structure 18) or diurnal (the 
bird on the back of CPN 16). The figure wears 
the mask of the nocturnal sun, as on the figure 
on CPN 18, because he is dead. The relative 
position of the stela and its altar (CPN 8) sup- 
ports this view. An observer looking at both 
monuments witnesses the main figure on the 
stela half hidden by the altar; he or she then 
gets the impression that the figure is sinking 
into the death head of the bicephalic earth 
monster. Further, the T-shaped platform on 
which the monuments stand has the same 
form as the forehead of the earth monster 
into which, on Quiriguá Monuments 23 and 
24, the masked dead ruler disappears (Baudez 
1988). 


Surrounding the Main Figure: A small fig- 
ure was sitting at the top of the stela; only his 
hands, which hold two interlaced bicephalic 
serpents, remain. Each serpent has one of its 
heads in the front of the monument, while 
the other is visible on the narrow face on the 
opposite side. Thus, the head corresponding 
to the one to the left (east) of the sitting figure 
can be seen on the stela's west face. All the 
serpent heads, as well as the creatures in their 
jaws, are nearly identical to the ends of the 
serpent bar. The creatures, however, present 
different objects, the one at the top right (west) 
of the stela holds a severed head, whereas the 
figure emerging from the opposite serpent 
head on the east side presents a plant. The 
cosmic serpents implicitly demonstrate the 
duality of sacrifice/growth and death/rebirth. 

Each narrow side of the stela further de- 
picts a vertically placed serpent. Its head faces 
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north, toward the hieroglyphic back of the 
stela. An ophidian creature with the ax-and- 
smoke motif in the forehead and holding a 
bud or flower is inside each serpent's mouth. 
The tail of the serpent does not terminate in 
another head but sinks “below ground”; al- 
though the tail area is eroded, there is in fact 
not enough room for a second serpent head. 
Two serpent tails occupy the middle of each 
stela side between the bicephalic and the 
monocephalic serpents. An inverted skeletal 
mask seems to be attached to either tail, add- 
ing a negative connotation to both. It is 
equivalent to the rear death head of bicep- 
halic monsters with the function of express- 
ing the negative pole of a basic duality. The 
positive pole is manifest by the creature (the 
Thunderer) who bears vegetation above and 
below. Thus, the ruler is framed by cosmic 
serpents who, according to Thompson's (1970) 
scheme, constitute heaven and earth. 

This duality is also expressed by the heads 
with numerical coefficients on the lower part 
of both narrow stela sides. In both cases a 
profile skeletal ophidian head faces north, to- 
ward the hieroglyphic back of the stela, on an 
angular strip which represents the earth (the 
caban sign is infixed). On the west side the 
head is marked by T629 on the forehead and 
coiffed with leaves and T24 signs. Other leaves 
are hidden by the ear ornament. This head, 
which evokes the skull-and-vegetation motif 
of CPN 1, is preceded with the number 9 and 
surely designates a terrestrial image. The 
head on the stela's east side is marked with 
the number 7 and T281 (kan cross) on the 
forehead topped with the severed head of the 
maize figure. Again, the heads express the ba- 
sic duality with the death head/leaves pair 
and with the image of the severed head of the 
maize plant. 

Two pairs of grotesque figures associated 
with the bicephalic serpents preside over the 
ruler on both narrow stela sides. On the west 
side the larger grotesque is perched behind 
the serpent (fig. 12). It has an elongated skele- 
tal upper jaw, round eyes with a scroll pupil, 
and vegetal motifs behind the ear. Except for 
a quiff above the forehead, the hair is pulled 
back and fastened with T632. Ribbon-on-bands 
make up the bracelets and anklets. Although 
the large oval behind the left arm is unidenti- 
fiable, the right arm grasps a giant lancet that 
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is topped by an ophidian head with three 
bands that terminate in vegetation. Both this 
and the corresponding grotesque on the stela's 
east side wear a T511 (muluc) pectoral flanked 
by two tripartite elements and the same an- 
klets. Although their faces are similar, the 
east figure has only a quiff as a hairstyle. A 
long ribbon hangs from the ear of this empty- 
handed figure. 

The remaining grotesque on each narrow 
stela side is just above the ruler's head. On 
the east side a bat-headed figure hangs from 
the serpent with the left hand and holds a 
lancet in the right (fig. 13). The large handle is 
marked with 16173, while the blade tapers to 
a sharp point. The corresponding figure on 
the west side is seated. The face is eroded 
except for an eye with a large ring. He wears 
the same pectoral, wristlets and anklets as 
the other grotesques. All these figures seem 
to be supernatural patrons of sacrifice as evi- 
denced by the lancets they bear, the bat- 
faced figure (vampire), the ribbon through 
the ear, and the ringed eye (see CPN 47 and 
CPN 52} 

In sum, the ruler's cosmic frame repeats 
and reinforces the symbolism of his costume. 
The serpents express duality in at least two 
ways. The creatures in their maws hold ei- 
ther a severed head or a life/rebirth symbol, 
whereas living heads and inverted death heads 
are attached to the serpent tails. 

The heads with numerical coefficients on 
the narrow sides also express duality: maize or 
other vegetation emanates from death im- 
ages. The grotesques holding lancets symbol- 
ize sacrifice, as do the personified lancet 
headdress and its mirror image on the loin- 
cloth. This is reminiscent of CPN 3, where 
the whistongue on the ruler's face is inverted 
on his headdress (Baudez 19854]. 

From the inscription carved in full-figure 
glyphs on the north side, we know (Baudez 
and Riese 1990) that the stela is ascribed to 
Eighteen-Rabbit. Its date is the latest one at- 
tested for this ruler. One year later he was 
already dead at the hands of the lord of Quir- 
iguá. This may be reflected in the icono- 
graphy of the associated altar, which stresses 
death and which might have been completed 
only after the stela was finished and Eighteen- 
Rabbit had been captured and killed by the 
people of Quiriguá. 


CPN 8 (ALTAR OF STELA DJ) 
(figs. 14-15) 


CPN 8 is a nearly square monolith with a 
bicephalic monster carved in deep relief on 
the vertical sides. Although the upper surface 
is smoothly dressed, it is much pitted from 
erosion. The many traces of red paint indicate 
that the entire monument was originally 
painted red. 


DIMENSIONS 


Height (average) 110 cm; width east-west (at top) 
215 cm; width on each side (average) 150 cm. 
DISCOVERY, LOCATION, AND ASSOCIATIONS 
CPN 8, first mentioned by Stephens, is lo- 
cated approximately 2 m south of CPN 7 and 
rests on the same low T-shaped platform. 
Both are similarly oriented toward the south, 
and their association is unquestionable. 


COMPOSITION 


The monster carved on the altar is shown 
both living and dead. The living head occu- 
pies the northeast and northwest sides, while 
the dead head occupies the southeast and 
southwest sides. A condensed form of the 
body occupies the east and west corners, with 
two paws joined to one common leg. Thus, 
each head is framed by two front legs. 


The Northern Head (see fig. 15a): The eye- 
brows of the living crocodilian head are raised 
at the ends below a protruding forehead. T23 
is below each of the round eyes. The semicir- 
cular block under the snout has two notches 
on each side that might represent filed inci- 
sors or the tongue. Curved fangs and two mo- 
lars jut out from the upper lip. No lower jaw 
is depicted. The sides of the nose form scrolls 
accompanied by a semicircle bordered with 
dots. Two elements of T 528 (cauac) are appar- 
ent on the face. Concentric semicircles edged 
with dots mark each eye. Three or more rings 
arranged to form a triangle are distributed 
over the face: three times on the forehead, 
above and below the nose, on the cheeks, and 
on the temples, where they are joined by a 
U-shaped element. The two forelimbs rest 
vertically behind the head, where the upper 
portions also meet the south head. The limbs 
are skeletal, as the end of the tibia is marked 
with crescents to indicate bone. The anklet is 
a band marked with T 504 (akbal), whose top 
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FIG. 14 CPN 8: east side. Photo by J.-P. Courau. 


is a sort of collar with bloodstained ribbon. 
The paw is that of a jaguar, marked with 
black spots and small circles. A curled claw 
emerges from a skeletal crescent-shaped digit. 


The Southern Head (see fig. 15b). A black 
spot separates two convex rectangles that con- 
tain a blackened arch on the bulging fore- 
head. Two black hoops adorn the temples. 
The eyebrows turn up into scrolls above 
round eyes that bear the kin sign (T544) and 
are underlined by three beads. The upper jaw 
reveals two large incisors flanked by curling 
fangs and two molars. The mandible is di- 
vided into four segments. Undulating lines 
and crescents denote the jaw and snout as 
skeletal. The body is reduced to the forelimbs 
and paws that flank each head. Each leg is 
common to two paws. It is skeletal: its upper 
end is a bone marked with crescents. On the 
live side the anklet is a band marked with 
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Tso4 (akbal) crowned with trimmed feathers 
and a black-spotted element. On the dead 
head side the anklet is made of a circular car- 
touche containing a vertical scroll with a 
double line and two curved lines at the ends. 
A beaded band that terminates in a double 
scroll is below the cartouche. The paws are 
that of a jaguar, marked with black spots and 
small circles. Curled claws (one on the live 
side, two on the dead side) emerge from cres- 
cent-shaped digits. These images might con- 
vey a double meaning. The ear ornament 
bears a bone end on top and a jaguar paw on 
the bottom. This is the inversion of a form of 
earrings worn by the jaguar, patron of Pax (see 
an example on CPN 18). In addition, the in- 
version itself is appropriate for a death head. 


INTERPRETATION 


CPN 8 represents a monster whose contrast- 
ing heads express universal duality (or 
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FIG. 15 CPN 8: (a) north side; (b) south side 
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ambivalence), the cornerstone of Maya 
thought. A living crocodilian head is repre- 
sented on the north. The skull of the noctur- 
nal sun occupies the south side of the altar. 

The monster's body favors the south side in 
its symbolism of death. The legs and claws 
are skeletal; the jaguar paws of the nocturnal 
sun bear the akbal band signifying darkness 
on one side and the ear ornament associated 
with the Pax jaguar or death on the other. 
The jaguar/sun/death aspect is further accen- 
tuated by the orientation of the altar. Since 
the south side of the altar is visible in front of 
the stela, the south or death head metaphor- 
ically becomes the front head of the monster. 
The limbs flanking the head look like ear or- 
naments when seen frontally. Further, they 
reproduce the inverted image of the ear orna- 
ment sometimes worn by jaguar/sun heads: a 
flare between a jaguar paw and a bone. 

On the death side the anklet's central part 
or the earflare is incised with a vertical hook- 
shaped scroll, an element used as the pupil of 
reptilian earthly creatures. On the live head 
the pupils are cauac elements, but placed in 
such a way as to make the eyes squint. In 
both cases it is as if eyes of the opposed sign 
have been added to each head. This may be 
interpreted as a reminder that life contains in 
itself a promise of death and vice versa. 

That more importance was given to the 
morbid aspect of this duality supports my hy- 
pothesis. In essence CPN 7 is a funerary monu- 
ment that represents the deceased king, who, 
behind this altar, appears to sink into the 
realm of the dead like the old ruler on the 
west side of CPN 4. The iconography of this 
altar reiterates the fundamental duality ex- 
pressed on its stela. 


CPN 9 (STELA E) 
(fig. 16) 


CPN 9 is a prismatic shaft with the east side 
carved with a standing frontal human and the 
other three with hieroglyphic inscriptions. 
The top and base of the stela are severely 
eroded. The monument is set into the usual 
cribbing frame of four large rectangular blocks. 
According to Strômsvik (1941: 70), the “front 
stone bears defaced carving perhaps similar 
to knot figure on cribbing of Stela 13. Surface 
of cribbing decorated with crossed lines prob- 
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ably representing lashings.” These decorative 
patterns are found on the two largest blocks, 
which might therefore be recut altars. 


DIMENSIONS 

Maximum height 344 cm; depth (east-west) 
at base 62 cm; width (north-south) 44 cm; 
maximum depth of relief (figural side) 25 cm. 


DISCOVERY, LOCATION, AND ASSOCIATIONS 


Maudslay reported this stela lying on the ter- 
race to the east of Structure r, while on the 
Peabody map the stela is located north of the 
structure. Excavation by the Carnegie archae- 
ologists exposed a well-cut square stone slab 
(roo cm to the side and 30 cm thick) in an old 
excavation in front (east) of Structure 1. This 
slab was thought to be the stela's foundation 
stone. The monument was set up there after 
its restoration, where it remains today. This 
location probably corresponds to its place- 
ment when the site was abandoned. But the 
hieroglyphic text and the style of the stela 
indicate a much earlier date than has been 
assigned to the stairs leading to the platform 
on which it stands. This and the fact that no 
associated foundation chamber was found led 
Morley (1920: 107) to assume that the monu- 
ment was reerected here in ancient times and 
that its original location was not there, but at 
an unknown place. A cylindrical altar (CPN 
1o) was found broken on the Plaza floor close 
to where the stela itself was found. It is there- 
fore assumed that both were originally asso- 
ciated in a typical stela-altar ensemble. Nei- 
ther the stela nor the altar has a foundation 
chamber in its actual location. 


DEDICATORY DATE 


9.11.13.5.0 13 Ahau 18 Zec (Baudez and Riese 
1990). 9.5.0.0.0 11 Ahau 18 Zec (Schele 19874]. 
COMPOSITION 

CPN 9 is rigorously symmetrical. The main 
figure is standing with his arms folded very 
high on the chest, holding a bicephalic ser- 
pent. The headdress top is surrounded with a 
small mask and two ancestor figures. Ropes 
followed by the knotted serpent motif, then 
by a large serpent head, frame the main figure 
from the waist down. 


The Main Figure: 'The defaced head, out- 
lined with beads, wears a headdress made of 
two eroded masks. The earflares of the king 
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(Water Lily-Jaguar for Schele or Smoke-Jaguar 


Imix-Monster for Riese] as well as those of 
the lower mask are square with a central hole 
through which passes a strap, as if to hold 
them. They are framed above and below by 
the braid and tassel (T58), below which three 
radiating elements (T255) show. A mask (of a 
jaguar?) is beneath the chin. The eroded pec- 
toral consisted of a mask and headdress, with 
a row of hanging tubular beads. An oval de- 
pression, possibly for an inlay, is above the 
pectoral. The wristlets are made of a car- 
touche with crossed bands (T552) between 
two serpent heads with a knotted band above 
the forehead. 

The bicephalic and apparently segmented 
serpent’s body is hardly visible behind the 
pectoral. The left head—the only complete 
one—has jaws wide open on the head of a 
blind jaguar (Tro13) with the ax-and-smoke 
sign sprouting from the forehead, itself deco- 
rated with a cauac element (Ts28). The ax- 
and-smoke is the only recognizable motif on 
the right side. 

The belt is decorated with crossed-bands in 
panels and three masks. The central mask is 
that of a young man wearing a realistic jaguar 
helmet. The same helmet crowns the side 
masks, which represent a jaguar with goggles 
on the eyes, serpents at the corners of the 
mouth, oval earplugs with scroll and bead, a 
flattened muzzle, a curled upper lip, and a 
pointed tongue turned to the side. It has no 
lower jaw, but has squinting eyes and a semi- 
circular cartouche with horizontal lines on 
the cheeks (T24) and possibly knotted bands 
above the forehead. This creature is clearly the 
Pax jaguar. The braid-and-tassel motif under- 
lines each mask. Two pairs of superimposed 
ribbons hang from the belt. There are three 
oval tinklers below the central mask and two 
below the side masks. There they are adorned 
with parallel lines in an oval cartouche (T24). 

The loincloth has the spots of a jaguar and 
ends as a blackened fishtail. It is framed by 
two stylized serpent's jaws. The jaguar skirt 
is lined with a row of beads and tinklers with 
stone markings (1528). A long hanging apron 
partly covers the lower tail of the loincloth 
and hangs down to the feet: it includes a mat, 
a small eroded mask, several beads, and a tas- 
sel. The garters consist of a serpent mask 
topped by two knotted bands and sprouting 
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leaves. The anklets are made of the crossed- 
band motif in a rectangular frame, between 
two groups of radiating elements (T255). A 
serpent binds the high-heeled sandals. 


Surrounding the Main Figure: A small mask 
of a prognathous creature with rounded ear- 
plugs topped with a scroll crowns the head- 
dress. Water lily(?) stems emanate from the 
mask. This is another manifestation of the 
skull-and-vegetation motif, as on CPN 40 
and CPN 29. On both sides of the ruler's up- 
per helmet a turbaned figure with circular 
earflares brandishes an ax. The lower part of 
the figure is covered by a grotesque agnathic 
(without a lower jaw) head with a long lolling 
tongue. It wears an animal helmet and an ear 
ornament made of a circular piece with a 
scroll above and a bead below. 

On both sides of the main figure a rope 
hangs down from the elbows; it disappears 
beyond the skirt's lower rim and continues 
down to the serpent head, of which it may be 
the body. The knotted serpent motif flanks 
the thighs: the body forms a loop tied with 
three knotted bands. A small serpent emerges 
from the mouth of the serpent's head, and 
another one ties the sandal (Proskouriakoff's 
Type A2]. 

INTERPRETATION 

The iconography of this early stela is much 
less complex than that of later monuments. 
The ruler places himself under the patronage 
of the jaguar. Two jaguar masks make up his 
headdress, two "blind jaguars" come out of 
the serpent bar, and two Pax jaguar masks are 
tied to the sides of the belt. Other sacrificial 
symbols include lancet heads as knee orna- 
ments and the knotted serpents that flank the 
legs of the ruler. On the upper part of the 
stela two turbaned ancestors are threatening 
invisible victims with their axe. The skull- 
and-vegetation motif that crowns the whole 
composition expresses the life cycle. 


CPN 11 (STELA E) 
(figs. 17-19) 


On this prismatic shaft the main figure faces 
west, but also occupies at least half of the 
sides of the monument. The back bears an 
inscription divided by rope loops into five 
groups of four glyph blocks each. This monu- 
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ment has the deepest relief of any other Copán 
stela. Although still standing, it has suffered 
from erosion, especially on the top and the 
north side. A cribbing frame holds the stela 
in place. 

DIMENSIONS 

Maximum height 340 cm; base 85 cm by 85 
cm. Cribbing frame 184 cm (north-south) by 
I7I cm. 


DISCOVERY, LOCATION, AND ASSOCIATIONS 


In 1839 Stephens found CPN rr standing 10 m 
north of CPN 16 and facing CPN 3 across the 
Plaza. Since it stands upright in its cribbing 
frame, this is undoubtedly its original loca- 
tion. CPN 11 is associated with CPN 12, a 
figurative altar. Unlike other contemporaneous 
stelae in the Main Plaza, CPN 11 does not 
stand on a circular platform and is not pro- 
vided with a foundation chamber. 


DEDICATORY DATE 
9.14.10.0.0 5 Ahau 3 Mac. 


THE WEST SIDE 

The main figure, standing and holding the 
serpent bar, is flanked by two bicephalic ser- 
pents that edge the entire monument. Six gro- 
tesque figures arranged symmetrically in pairs 
grip the ropes that are the bodies of the two 
serpents. Three individuals were seated above 
the main figures headdress: one in front 
view, the other two in profile. 


The Main Figure: The king is frontally posed 
with his legs slightly apart and his feet open 
at a right angle. Just above the belt the up- 
turned hands support the serpent bar. The 
face looks expressive compared to other Copán 
monuments. Stephens (1854: 93) describes it 
in these terms: “The expression is grand, the 
mouth partly open, and the eyeballs seem 
starting from the sockets; the intention of the 
sculptor seems to have been to excite terror.” 
If the haggard look evoked by the bulging 
eyes and the open mouth is indeed inten- 
tional with the purpose of expressing fear or 
pain, it would be one rare instance of facial 
expression in the sculpture of Copán. The 
hair is pulled back on top of the head and falls 
in long strands along the sides to the shoul- 
ders. The headdress is a helmet, doubtless a 
serpent, because of its resemblance to the ser- 
pent head on the upper left. 
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FIG. 17 CPN 11: west side. Photo by J.-P. Courau; drawing by A. Dow 
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rth side; (b) south side. Drawings by A. Dowd. 
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FIG. 18 CPN 11: (a) no 


FIG 1 CPN 7 cast side Photo by J.-P. 


Courau. 
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The large oval ear ornaments have serpent's 


heads at the bottom and jaguar ears above 


(compare with those on the solar creature 
from the central block of Structure 24). The 
lower part of the face is covered by the whis- 
tongue, which leans upon the serpent bar. The 
knife-tongue that is the active component of 
the lancet (Baudez 1985a) is broken here. The 
scrolls that indicate the fangs are near the 
crack. The serpent bar is high and short, with 
a body limited by two beaded bands. 

The damaged serpent jaws on either end 
hold the bust of a grotesque figure with a 
skull in the form of an eccentric knife, big 
scroll eyes, and wrinkles accentuating his 
mouth. The better-preserved figure is on the 
main figure's right. It wears a necklace with 
round beads and holds a personified lancet 
made of a serpentine head coiffed with knot- 
ted bands. The left figure might have resem- 
bled this one. The personified lancet is also 
featured on the wristlets and anklets: the ser- 
pent heads are right-side-up on the wrists but 
inverted on the anklets. The belt is decorated 
with the oft-repeated twisted-band motif. The 
lateral masks are youth heads with a knot at 
the top of the skull and a braid below the 
chin. The personified lancet is featured in- 
verted on the two ribbons that hang from the 
belt. Blackened Oliva shells used as tinklers 
also hang from the belt. The large apron of 
the loincloth has a flared end with black 
spots of different sizes that are reminiscent of 
those on the false ears of the main figure or 
the feathers of the muan bird. A damaged 
mask is in the center of the belt, over the 
loincloth. It is a personified and inverted lan- 
cet (compare with the lancet on the ribbon at 
close hand). A rope, another image of sacri- 
fice and mortification, emerges from below 
this mask and occupies the center of the loin- 
cloth. At knee level a rope binds two, pres- 
ently quite damaged, small masks; their wavy 
eyelids, short pointed ears, and unwieldy 
triple-forked tongues are still visible. This 
could associate these creatures with the 
bloodthirsty beings who are part of the sacri- 
ficial imagery. The main figure wears sandals 
with only the ankle straps remaining. 


Surrounding the Main Figure: Only remnants 
of the three figures at the top of the stela are 
preserved. The central figure, presented in 
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frontal view, still has traces of the crossed 
legs, the end of the loincloth, and part of a 
rope. The two profile figures who frame him 
lean sharply outward; traces of their rope belts 
coiled several times around their waists still 
remain. This could identify them as captives, 
if their dominating positions were not incom- 
patible with the status of prisoners. They are 
rather ancestors shown as "penitents." 

A cord with grotesque figures attached runs 
along either side of the principal figure. Each 
cord is a bicephalic serpent with asymmetri- 
cal heads; the living head, near the main fig- 
ure's feet, faces outward. Its jaws open onto a 
grotesque creature of eccentric shape, with a 
very elongated skull ending in a hook bearing 
a cartouche enclosing two superimposed cir- 
cles. The rear head of the serpent is agnathic 
and skeletal and inverted in two ways: in- 
ward (toward the main figure) and also down- 
ward (toward the rear head). 

Three grotesque creatures were placed along 
this cord at the main figure's sides. The upper 
figures, of whom only a few traces remain, 
were at the level of the helmet. To the south 
part of a torso, a bit of rope, a left arm, and a 
foot with two knotted bands that encircle the 
ankle are visible. This individual bore an ob- 
ject on a tray. All that remains of the sym- 
metrical figure is a foot covered with knotted 
bands and a pectoral in the form of a knot. 

The middle figures trame the head of the 
ruler. The left one, almost standing, holds 
himself with his remaining hand by the cord 
that passes between his feet. The head is 
skeletal; ribbons hang from the ears; a neck- 
lace of round beads encircles the neck; and 
glyph T 511 is presented as a pectoral. The an- 
klets are of the ribbon-on-band type. The fig- 
ure on the other side, now headless, holds an 
anvil-shaped object with ribbons attached by 
three knotted bands. These probably are blood- 
stained strips, an autosacrificial offering. The 
pectoral resembles the ear ornament worn 
frequently by death heads (T122); the trace of 
a ribbon hanging from the ear is a distinctive 
sign denoting sacrificial victims. 

The last creatures, which accompany the 
ruler at thigh level, grasp a serpent-head lan- 
cet in their bent arms. The figure to the right 
of the ruler, the better preserved of the two, 
has large scroll-eyes and long ears without 
visible markings. The other figure, also with 
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apparently nonhuman ears, has his hair pulled 
up in a tuft at the top of the head and attached 
with knotted bands; this headdress is the 
same as that of captives and autosacrificial 
victims. 


THE EAST SIDE 
The inscription that rises in high relief from 
a background of feathers is framed by rope 
loops. The rope is certainly more than an or- 
nament here, judging by its role on the front 
of the monument. It places the inscription 
under the auspices of sacrifice. The sculpture 
is quite deteriorated below the text, but a pro- 
file skeletal head with foliage is visible. There 
is room for another head toward the south, 
since it is possible that, as on the west face, 
the rope that encircles the inscription is in 
fact presented as the body of a bicephalic ser- 
pent whose heads (or at least one of them) 
illustrate the theme of death and rebirth. 


INTERPRETATION 

The western face of CPN 11 depicts the 
Copán ruler Eighteen-Rabbit framed by two 
celestial bicephalic serpents. Another two- 
headed monster probably frames the inscrip- 
tion on the back of the monument. In both 
cases, the rope associates the ruler depicted 
or mentioned in the hieroglyphic text with 
the theme of sacrifice. On the west side the 
front heads of the monsters contain a crea- 
ture whose skull is an eccentric. The cos- 
tume and attributes of the king underscore 
his role as a victim: his loincloth represents a 
feather from the muan bird; his ears show his 
place in the underworld; the rope entwining 
his knees, which most likely continues onto 
his loincloth, signifies his role as sacrificial 
victim, as do the lancet in the center of the 
belt and the pendant ribbons. At the same 
time the figures with eccentric skulls (heads) 
who emerge from the serpent bar also express 
sacrifice. The whistongue, finally, is osten- 
tatious. The ruler is surrounded by ancestors, 
penitents, and patrons of sacrifice. The latter 
incite the king to autosacrifice, presenting 
lancets or bloodstained strips; their skeletal 
heads, jaguar ears, and sacrificial hair style 
designate them as dwellers of the underworld. 


COMPARISONS 


CPN 11—perhaps together with CPN 43— 
contrasts with other Copán monuments in 
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that its iconography exclusively treats sacri- 
fice. The peculiar rope frame of the inscrip- 
tion is also found on the Templo Olvidado in 
Palenque, which dates to 9.10.14.5.10 3 Oc 3 
Pop. 


CPN r2 (ALTAR OF STELA F) 
(fig. 20) 


CPN 12 is a composite zoomorphic sculp- 
ture. Five individual stones form two jaguars 
standing upside down against a double jaguar 
mask. The north and south blocks that form 
part of the diving jaguars have disappeared 
since Maudslay's time. 


DIMENSIONS 


Central block 179 cm (north-south) by 110 cm 
by 117 cm high; west block (the only other 
complete piece) 46 cm (north-south) by 55 cm 
by 80 cm high. Original dimensions (esti- 
mated) 280 cm (north-south) by 220 cm. 
DISCOVERY, LOCATION, AND ASSOCIATIONS 
Stephens mentions only an altar in front of 
CPN 11. Maudslay first described it as if it 
were composed of a single block and thus had 
difficulties understanding it (1889-1902: vol. 
I, pl. 50-51). Later he discovered the blocks, 
permitting him to reconstruct the entire sculp- 
ture, which he photographed and illustrated. 
CPN r2 is located in the Main Plaza à few 
meters to the west of CPN rr, facing the front 
of the stela; this is undoubtedly its original 
location. Under it is a small rectangular ma- 
sonry chamber with a circular floor and roof. 
The roof is at ground level and measures 60 
cm in diameter and 20 cm thick. The cham- 
ber contained a “cache-bowl.” 


OVERALL FORM AND COMPOSITION 


CPN 12 is composed of five blocks. The cen- 
tral and largest block has a rounded rectangu- 
lar form; at each of its sides and in the center 
a smaller block was placed to complete the 
composition. Thus, the design is cruciform: 
on the east-west axis two great jaguar masks 
are placed back to back; on the north-south 
axis two whole jaguars lean against each other 
in a diving pose. Their forelimbs are at 
ground level and their rear limbs and tails are 
at the top of the central block. 


The Jaguar Masks: On the main block their 
foreheads are wrapped with bands (single on 


the west, but double on the east) that are par- 
tially hidden by the back legs of the diving 
jaguars. These bands are ostensibly knotted 
to the north and south, under each jaguar's 
tail, and are covered at their middles by two 
knotted strips. On the west in unoccupied 
corners a double bow contains a hatched zone 
that reproduces glyph T617a. The big round 
eyes squint: the square unblackened pupil is 
encircled by double Ls. From the base of the 
nose a narrow band passes under the eye and 
ends in a scroll on the side of the mask, above 
the jaws. This band is bordered by triple beads. 
On either side of the muzzle the upper lip 
curls up over a large molar. 

The lateral blocks on either side contain 
the nose, adorned with a tube; a rectangular 
muzzle with an upturned end; an upper lip 
above two curved fangs and a pointed tongue. 
The absence of the lower jaw, the short muz- 
zle, the pointed tongue, the nose tube and the 
knotted bands, and the stone forehead lead us 
to identify these masks as those of the jaguar, 
more particularly the jaguar patron of Pax by 
the knife-tongue, the knotted bands, and the 
absence of a mandible. 


The Diving Jaguars: The head and the fore- 
limbs were carved on the blocks that were 
added to the north and south of the central 
block. The paws had three claws. A scarf was 
knotted under the chin, as on most of the 
jaguars from underworld scenes painted on 
ceramics (see, for example, Robicsek and 
Hales 1981: vessels 29, 30, 31, 33, 39, 40, 45, 46, 
47, etc.). The jaguar wore a knotted band on 
his head (T60). In Maudslay’s drawing the 
animal cheeks seem to have had hollows for 
obsidian inlays, as do the felines in the Jag- 
uar Stairway of Structure 24. On the central 
block the rear limbs, with the legs turned 
upward, occupy the top and the sides. They 
are portrayed in great detail, with two claws 
at the front and a third behind. The tails are 
strongly emphasized; they are disposed hori- 
zontally on the upper part of the altar, 
adorned with black spots, and terminate in 
an ornament composed of a band, an in- 
verted ahau, and a scroll, which should be 
interpreted as a variant of T 535. This is the 
iconographic version of a title such as "Our 
Lord Jaguar." 
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Copan Altar Stela F 
FIG. 20 CPN 12: (a) west side; (b) south side. Photos by J.-P. Courau. 
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INTERPRETATION 


Four jaguars are arranged in cruciform plan 
on two axes. On the north-south axis the 
complete felines are presented realistically. 
Conversely, on the east-west axis two con- 
ventional masks are placed back to back. The 
cruciform construction may symbolize the 
jaguar in the four corners of the universe as 
the patron of the month Pax. There is no sig- 
nificant opposition between the masks and 
the diving jaguars. Both are patrons of sacri- 
fice, as indicated by the scarves around their 
necks and by their diving postures; this could 
be a reminder that the jaguar symbolizes the 
setting sun or might be an expression of the 
inversion that applies to the underworld. Be 
that as it may, one finds this same position on 
a vase from the Popol Vuh Museum (Robic- 
sek and Hales 198r: fig. 88), where the jaguar 
is portrayed among creatures who are all di- 
rectly linked to sacrificial rites. 

The altar’s iconography perfectly accords 
with its associated stela. The portrait of the 
king in mortification corresponds to the sac- 
rificial altar in the quadruple form of the Pax 
jaguar, the principal patron and beneficiary of 
blood rites. 


CN T3, 11 AND 15 


Since CPN 13, 14, and 15 are silhouette sculp- 
tures distinct from other Copán monuments 
but similar to each other, they are presented 
together. CPN 14 and 15 are similar in form 
and in the composition of their inscriptions, 
but CPN 13 is somewhat different. Both faces 
of all three display a bicephalic feathered 
monster with a rectangular indentation in 
the middle of the body. A short hieroglyphic 
inscription is placed on both sides of the cen- 
tral indentation. 

DISCOVERY AND LOCATION 

Stephens (1854: 93) alluded to an altar (R on 
his plan) among “a mass of fallen sculpture” 
between CPN 11 and CPN 16. This could be 
one of the three altars discussed here. In 1885 
Maudslay saw them close together on the 
Main Plaza between CPN 16 and CPN 11, 
where they remain today. Their location sug- 
gests that they were placed as a counterpart 
to CPN 43. They all face the west side of the 
Plaza and complete the eastern alignment of 
monuments CPN 16, 13, 14, 15, and 11, al- 


“though, as we will see later, they probably 


were originally architectural sculptures. One 
may suspect them to have been parts of the 
decoration of Structure 3. 


DEDICATORY DATE 


Riese (in Baudez and Riese 1990) has shown 
that the three sculptures must be considered 
as a single text to be read sequentially, begin- 
ning with CPN 15 with a dedicatory date of 
9.17.0.0.0 13 Ahau 18 Cumku, followed by 
CPN 14: 9.18.5.0.0 4 Ahau 13 Ceh, and ending 
with CPN 13: 9.18.10.0.0 10 Ahau 8 Zac. Schele 
and Freidel (1990: 322) give 9.16.15.0.0 as the 
dedicatory date of CPN 15. Schele (r987e) agrees 
with the date given by Riese for CPN 13. 


CPN r3 (ArrAR Gr) 
(fig. 21) 


Nearly identical bicephalic feathered serpents 
are carved on both faces of this silhouette 
sculpture. The lower rectilinear part must have 
rested on a plane surface (a platform, an edge, a 
step, etc.). The upper edge is very irregular but 
has three smooth planes arranged to carry 
tenons of sculptures or other salient architec- 
tural elements. The largest, which is in the 
form of a U, is above the vertical hieroglyphic 
panel; another is just behind the eyebrow of the 
living head; a third is above the water lily blos- 
som that comes out of the dead head. 
DIMENSIONS 

255 cm long, 143 cm high, and 28 em thick. 
COMPOSITION 

The monster has two heads facing opposite 
directions, and each has two front paws. Thus, 
there is no front/rear opposition as on CPN 
25, for example, where the four feet are 
oriented in the same direction. The central 
part of the monument, where the monster's 
body should be, is filled by a bicolumnar in- 
scription on a feathered background. 


The Dead Half of the Monster: Its maw con- 
tains the bust of a figure with an elongated 
head; a T-shaped cartouche with T6r7a in- 
fixed in the lower corners is stamped on the 
forehead. The oval scroll-eyes are ringed. The 
mouth is accentuated with wrinkles. The rect- 
angular ear ornaments have a top scroll. The 
hair is pulled back into a single lock. This 
solar creature wears a necklace with several 
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FIG. 21 CPN 13: (a) north side; (b) south side. Drawings by A. Blanck. 
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FIG. 22 CPN 14: (a) east side; 


west side. 
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Photos by J.-P. Courau. 
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rows of beads and wristlets made of tubular 
beads. The foot is skeletal with three toes, 
two in front and one behind, perhaps like that 
of a deer. The bones of the limbs are realistic, 
but bear a wavy line. The necklace is com- 
posed of radiating elements with regularly 
spaced death eyes. The eyebrows are U-shaped 
with scrolls at the ends. On the left profile 
(to the south) a stylized water lily blossom 
emerges from the lower scroll. It is replaced 
on the right profile by an ear ornament termi- 
nating in a grotesque head with a whistongue 
and an eccentric knife skull stamped with 
T616b. The eye is rectangular, with a black- 
ened eyelid(?). The nose is without tubes. The 
upper jaw is plain and skeletal, with large 
hooked fangs and very large terminal fangs. 
The mandible is also skeletal, with molars 
and fangs, and decorated with wavy lines and 
little circles. There is no tongue. 


The Living Half of the Monster: The figure 
contained in the maws has his forehead deco- 
rated with a knotted water lily. The almond 
eyes are encircled. He has high cheekbones 
and a prognathian mouth framed by whiskers. 
His circular ear ornaments contain three 
small circles. This bacab wears a necklace of 
round beads, with another large bead as a 
clasp. The wristlets are tubular beads. The 
foot is the same as that of the dead half, but 
with flesh. There is no necklace. The eye- 
brows are U-shaped with a scroll above, while 
below a shell terminates in a band with a 
curled end and two big black spots; this has 
the same shape as the upper jaw. It is bor- 
dered by the stylized linear jaw of a serpent. 
There is a water lily pad with an indented 
edge between the eyebrow and the end of the 
snout. The eye is rectangular, with a circular 
black pupil, and half covered by the eyelid, 
bearing the ek sign. The nose has tubes. A 
grotesque decorative jaguar head is attached 
to the upturned end of the upper jaw. It has 
semicircular black spots and is provided with 
molars and fangs. The mandible has semicir- 
cular black spots, with molars and fangs. The 
tongue is formed as a stylized serpent jaw. 


INTERPRETATION 


The bicephalic monster embodies two facets 
as expressed by the living and dead heads. It 
is possible that it symbolizes the heavens and 
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not the earth, since no cauac elements are 
found. The presence of feathers and the deco- 
rative masks on the snout—both characteris- 
tic of later periods—are noteworthy. 


CPN 14 (ALTAR G2) 
(fig. 22a,b) 


The same bicephalic serpent is carved on 
both faces. The stone forms an arch with a 
rectangular opening into which a piece of 
sculpture of an architectural element was in- 
set. CPN 14 and CPN 15 could have framed 
the head of a statue in the manner of the first 
figure seated on the Hieroglyphic Stairway of 
Structure 26; his helmet is framed by two in- 
terlacing serpents whose heads are at the same 
level as his own. CPN 14 has on each side a 
centrally placed vertical panel of four glyph 
blocks. The sculpture, broken into several 
pieces, was restored by Carnegie archaeolo- 
gists. 


DIMENSIONS 
170 cm long, ır; cm high, and 33 cm thick; 


the arch opening is s2 cm wide and 33 cm 
high. 

DESCRIPTION 

A bicephalic serpent, similar on both sides of 
the monument, has two identical living heads. 
The wide-open jaws show the palate striped 
on both sides of a middle line. Semicircular 
blackened spots decorate the jaws; the nose is 
pierced by tubes; the eyebrow is U-shaped 
with a scroll at either end; the eye with the 
hook-pupil is half covered by a striped droop- 
ing eyelid. A large water lily blossom emerges 
from behind the ear ornament. Framing the 
inscription, the serpent's body is bordered by 
featherwork marked with circular and trian- 
gular black spots that indicate the scales. 


CPN 15 (ALTAR G3) 


(o 22 


CPN 15 is similar to CPN 14, but smaller and 
carved with less care. Each side carries a cen- 
trally placed vertical panel of four glyph 
blocks. One side is almost completely eroded. 


DIMENSIONS 


187 cm long, 110 cm high, and 38 cm thick; the 
arch opening is 36 cm high and 59 cm wide. 
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CPN 16 (STELA H) 
(figs. 23, 24; Maudslay 1889-1902: vol. 1, pl. 54-61) 


The broad west side depicts a frontal standing 
person, whose costume extends onto the ad- 
joining narrow sides. The broad east side is 
carved with a cosmological composition above 
a small panel of glyph blocks. Traces of red 
paint remain in many places. The stela is se- 
cured in place by a cribbing frame composed 
of several rectangular blocks of stone. 
DIMENSIONS 


Maximum height 356 cm; length and width at 
base 100 and 95 cm. The cribbing frame mea- 
sures 212 cm (east-west) by 180 cm and is 29 
cm high. 


DISCOVERY, LOCATION, AND ASSOCIATIONS 


CPN 16 was discovered by Stephens standing 
upright in its present location on the Main 
Plaza. It is approximately 40 m east of CPN 1 
and 25 m south of CPN 11, in the center of a 
low circular platform on top of a cruciform 
masonry chamber. The latter contained a cache 
of 33 whole beads of hard stone (18 jade), 105 
fragments of stone beads (13 jade), fragments 
of plaques, two shells, and two legs of a tum- 
baga figurine (51% gold, 44% copper, and 5% 
silver) of Panamanian origin. CPN 16 is asso- 
ciated with an altar (CPN 17). The setting of 
CPN 16 facing CPN 1 across the Plaza may be 
significant, as suggested by their respective 
iconography and epigraphy. 

DEDICATORY DATE 

9.14.19.5.0 4 Ahau 18 Muan. 

COMPOSITION 

The main figure and its costume occupy the 
entire west front and half of the north and 
south sides, the other half being decorated 
with interlaced serpents and anthropomorphs. 
The back of the monument presents a cos- 
mological composition. Featherwork fills the 
otherwise free spaces on the entire stela. 
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The Main Figure: The figure seems to be of 
a youth. Although the hair is pulled back at 
the top, long strands frame the face. A row of 
tubular beads crowns the forehead, topped by 
a large helmet whose nose portion is broken; 
it probably represents a bird, since it is flanked 
by wings in which a serpent head constitutes 
the wing's framework (Spinden's “wing panel”). 


. It has large square eyes with scroll pupils and 


its forehead is decorated with T616b. Its oval 
ear ornaments are framed by a vegetal motif 
above and a serpent head below. The upper 
jaw has two molars and two scroll fangs. 

The main figure wears nearly circular ear 
ornaments with a serrated rectangle in the 
center and one bead at the bottom. A large 
cape of jade plaques covers the shoulder and 
chest. Hanging from the neck is a long tubu- 
lar bead with three smaller radiating beads at 
each end. Both arms are pressed against the 
chest, with the upturned hands holding the 
serpent bar, partially hidden by the bead. 
The bar itself is decorated with the mat pat- 
tern. The serpent heads at the ends have a 
skeletal, bearded jaw. Their maws enclose a 
grotesque figure whose skull is in the shape 
of a stone eccentric. The sign consisting of a 
wavy line bordered with dots confirms this 
interpretation. The creature has the ax-and- 
smoke implanted in the forehead. He has 
large oval eyes with circular pupils at the top 
and ears adorned with a top scroll and a 
lower bead. 

The main figure wears wristlets made of 
several rows of round beads with a feather 
border. A small grotesque mask hangs from 
the serpent bar and is visible between the fig- 
ure's hands. It is framed by beads and has 
large eyes and wrinkles around the mouth. 
From the belt hang ribbons with blackened 
ends; they are partly covered with a braid 
adorned with round and bell-shaped beads. 
The belt supports two small side masks with 
T616b on the forehead, squinting eyes, mouth 
wrinkles, and ear ornaments with scroll and 
bead; they are underlined with the mat motif 
and T255. Whe large mask at the center of the 
belt probably represents a xoc fish; it has 
round scroll eyes, triangular teeth, and tufts 
of hair on the temples, cheeks, and on both 
sides of the now-broken muzzle. A Spondylus 
shell (a death symbol) replaces the mask’s jaw 
and indicates that the jaw is skeletal. The 
same image appears on Quiriguá Zoomorph 
P, where a Spondylus shell substitutes for the 
jaw of the rear skeletal head of the monster. 
The central mask continues as a braid-and- 
tassel. The figure wears a long skirt of jaguar 
skin covered with a netted beadwork that 
forms a diamond pattern. Sandals with thick 
soles and fringed heels cover the feet. 
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FIG. 23 CPN 16: (a) north side; (b) west s 
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Copan Stela H 
FIG. 24 CPN 16: east side. Photo by J.-P. Courau. 


Above the Main Figure: Directly above the 


helmet is a vertical motif composed of a 
maize cob between two husks, one long and 
one short. Two bones protrude from behind 
the maize and stand against a black-spotted 
trapezoidal background. The upper corner of 
the wings flanking the helmet overlaps a styl- 
ized serpent head with a pendant band deco- 
rated with two bows that are knotted and 
adorned with feathers. A cross embellished 
with two twisted strips straddles the middle 
of the band. This motif, which appears on 
multiple occasions on the scepters (“torch 
staffs”) at Yaxchilán (Lintels 9, 33, so, and 
Stela 11) is interpreted by Benson (1978: 94] as 
a “tabbed opening,” similar to those depicted 
on the Palenque banners or the clothes worn 
by captives at Toniná. I rather think that it is 
an artifice in which the sculptor attempted to 
portray in its entirety a motif that could 
otherwise only be seen partially. 

A bow-and-serpent is also above the main 
figure's head. A similar motif forms a scepter 
held by both figures, one female and the other 
male, depicted on the Cleveland Stela and the 
Kimbell Art Museum Stela, which form a 
pair. Jeffrey Miller (1974: figs. 2, 6) published 
these two monuments and noted that the 
“bow and serpent object” is also handled on 
Calakmul Stela 9 and is part of the headdress 
of the main figures on Piedras Negras Stela 4, 
Machaquilá Stela 2, Dos Pilas Stela 1, and 
Lintel 3 of Tikal Temple r. 


Interpretation: Two major themes are ap- 
parent on the stela's west side: sacrifice and 
fertility. The former theme is symbolized by 
the grotesque heads emerging from the ser- 
pent bar, while the maize motif crowning the 
headdress indicates the latter. These two 
themes, in fact, are narrowly linked. The 
death/rebirth duality is also expressed by the 
bones behind the maize. This is the counter- 
part of the vegetation-crowned skull of CPN 
r, the mate of CPN 16. 

The gender of the main figure is not appar- 
ent. Long skirts are not a clear guideline for 
identifying females. As Thompson and Pros- 
kouriakoff have shown, males perform cer- 
tain rituals adorned with long tunics (see the 
autosacrificial scenes in the Bonampak mu- 
rals). In some instances, though, glyphs pre- 
fixed with female heads clarify this ambi- 
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guity. CPN 16's short text does not mention a 
clearly identifiable female, so the gender and 
identity of the main figure remain in doubt. 
Even if we assumed that the main figure is a 
woman, it would still be unclear whether the 
woman in question is the mother, wife, or 
daughter of the king. Comparison with other 
Maya representations may help determine the 
gender of the main figure. 

Schele (1978: 46) interprets the costume of 
Chan Bahlum on the sculpted panel from the 
Temple of the Foliated Cross at Palenque as 
that of a woman due to the short net skirt. 
She asserts that the ruler appears in the guise 
of a woman because he plays the role of a 
mother who nourishes the gods in the auto- 
sacrifice he is about to perform. The net skirt 
as feminine attire is unconvincing on several 
counts. It is part of all the Toniná king's 
wardrobes, and their context does not imply 
femininity. If it holds true that women are 
often closely associated with autosacrifice 
(see the examples at Yaxchilán and Naranjo; 
see also Proskouriakoff 1961: 96), this does 
not exclude men from similar associations. 
CPN 16 is one of the rare examples at Copán 
where the main figure does not bear a lancet 
as part of the costume. It is surprising that a 
figure other than Eighteen-Rabbit bears the 
ceremonial bar, because this is part of the 
king's regalia. On the pair of stelae published 
by Jeffrey Miller (1974), however, the woman 
carries the same scepter and shield as her 
male counterpart. 

I think that CPN 16 and CPN 1 form a pair 
and that the main figure of CPN 16 is either a 
woman, a historical figure distinct from Eigh- 
teen-Rabbit as represented on CPN 1 (i.e., his 
wife or mother), or a man disguised as a 
woman. In this hypothesis (which would ex- 
plain why a loincloth covers the figure's 
skirt), the transvestite would impersonate 
the king's female alter ego required in the 
snake dance (see below). 

CPN 16's text is a simple repetition with 
little variation of part of CPN r inscription. 
Moreover, both stelae bear the same divina- 
tory date, which precedes the end of katun 15 
by one tzolkin. They face each other on 
Copán's Main Plaza, as Stelae 24 and 22 do at 
Naranjo (9.13.0.0.0. At the latter site Pros- 
kouriakoff (1960: 464) distinguished the fol- 
lowing stelae pairs by gender: Stelae 30 (male) 
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and 29 (female) dated 9.14.3.0.0; Stelae 28 
(male) and 31 (female) dated 9.14.10.0.0; Stelae 
2 (male) and 3 (female) dated 9.14.1.3.19(?]; in 
addition, there are Stelae 28 (female) and 29 
(male) at Calakmul, and Stelae 33 (female) 
and 34 (male) at El Perú. According to the 
dates in the monuments, the woman on 
Naranjo Stelae 24 and 29 was older than her 
male counterpart and could have been his 
mother (Proskouriakoff 1961: 94-96). 


THE NORTH AND SOUTH SIDES 

The composition of the north and south faces 
is identical: a serpent body runs down from 
the top of the stela against a background of 
carved featherwork; halfway down the stela 
another serpent joins the first; they inter- 
twine and run to the bottom of the monu- 
ment while forming the Ts8 motif, which 
partly encloses a grotesque figure. On the 
south face this figure has a skeletal jaw, large 
scroll eyes, and a quiff on the forehead. The 
skull symbolizes death and sacrifice. It wears 
a collar that ends in a double-edged ornament 
reminiscent of those worn by captives at Ton- 
iná (Becquelin and Baudez 1979-82: figs. 104, 
106). This collar also appears on the small fig- 
ure on the stela's north side whose face is no 
longer visible. 

The remainder of the stela's narrow sides is 
embellished with two maize impersonators 
and two profile agnathic serpent heads be- 
longing to the serpents that run down the 
stela sides. Vegetal motifs are at ear level. 
The elongated and upturned muzzle bears a 
variant of Ts8 that includes a circle flanked 
by two smaller ones and marked with the ik 
sign and a half ring from which sprouts a 
maize motif. These are personifications of 
young maize identifiable by the same motifs 
on their skull, which grip the serpent body 
on the upper part of the stela. They all have 
their hair pulled back and wear wristlets and 
anklets made of tubular beads. All wear 
necklaces of round beads that extend down 
into a pectoral ornament; that of the figure 
at the top of the south face is Tsrr. One of 
the figures on this side holds a personified 
lancet in the left hand; the serpent head is 
coiffed with three bands crowned with 
feathers (not visible on the drawing pub- 
lished by Maudslay). 
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Interpretation: The main figure is framed 
on both sides by cosmic serpents. Their head 
bears T58 crowned with maize and with ik 
infixes. This sign signifies wind and also, as 
Thompson has suggested, breath, life, and, by 
extension, abundance. Ts8, which we find 
again formed by serpent tails at the foot of 
the stela, is also a sign of abundance: the 
scrolls that crown it are clearly the husks and 
the ear, and the round element above this 
could represent the kernel. T58 would thus be 
sprouting maize. The presence of the imper- 
sonators of this same plant confirms this 
hymn to fertility and to abundance shown in 
the iconography of the narrow sides. The nec- 
essary and complementary theme is that of 
sacrifice: the maize figure showing the lancet 
reminds us that sacrifice is indispensable to 
life; the skeletal creatures, patrons of sacri- 
fice shown in the very inside of the nourish- 
ing grain, are there to emphasize this same 
quality: death/rebirth, destruction/creation, 
and so forth. 


THE EAST SIDE 


Three sections of the stela back form discrete 
iconographic units. From top to bottom they 
are: 


I. A bird in front view. The large head is crowned 
with hair pulled back and falling down the sides. 
The beaded headband has a ringed medallion in 
the center. Although the top of the headdress is 
presently broken, it joined the headband to a tuft 
of feathers at the top of the skull. The forehead 
bears T616b. The large eyes squint over the elon- 
gated beak. The oval earrings have a scroll and 
vegetation above and a bead at the bottom; the 
original center element is not visible today. Teeth 
and scroll-fangs frame the jaw. The wide tongue 
marked with three circles turns into a braid. The 
pectoral that hangs from the bead necklace is half 
hidden by the tongue. A profile serpent head forms 
the framework of the bird's wings. The claws em- 
brace the upper part of the following motif. 

2. A ceremonial bar with a bird head at each end. 
The body of the bar is an arch adorned with paral- 
lel bands plus celestial symbols. It is partially hid- 
den by the central element and the tripartite em- 
blem. The heads at the ends of the bar are those of 
a bird of prey. They are similar to the katun birds, 
with an open hooked beak surrounded with wrin- 
kles, a protruding forehead, and an oval ear orna- 
ment with scroll and bead. A braid hangs from 
each of these heads; it is attached to a serpent 
head that has a pendant chain made of a round 


: bead, a bell-shaped bead, tubular beads (one hori- 


zontal, the others radiating], and two ribbons with 
blackened ends. 

3. A solar mask crowned with the tripartite ele- 
ment. The large tripartite emblem rests above the 
mask; it includes a shell, spine, and crossed-bands. 
The mask top is crowned by an arch whose curl- 
ing ends could represent the jaw of a jaguar. The 
mask’s bumpy forehead also is reminiscent of a 
jaguar. It is stamped with the kin sign (Ts44); the 
large ringed eyes have scroll pupils. A skeletal jaw 
is below the broken muzzle. The oval ear orna- 
ments are crowned by scrolls and maize, while 
a bead hangs from the bottom. A braid with the 
leaf-and-fringe motif is below the mask, joining 
the two serpent heads described above. Below we 
imagine the solar jaguar mask flanked by two ser- 
pent upper jaws, which on stelae compose the up- 
per part of the loincloth’s front panel. Here it is 
partly hidden by a small anthropomorph seated 
cross-legged with the torso leaning forward. Al- 
though the face is eroded, a collar and pectoral are 
visible; both are similar to those on the skeletal 
creatures at the bottom of the stela’s narrow sides. 
The braid and the leaf-and-fringe motif are at the 
feet and bottom of the loincloth. 


Interpretation: The back (east face) of CPN 
16 depicts the back rack worn by the main 
figure on the opposite side of the stela. It is a 
vertical representation of the cosmos, similar 
to the back rack worn by the right figure on 
Pier D of House D at Palenque and to the one 
visible on Quiriguá Stela I and on several 
polychrome vessels of the Holmul style (Coe 
1978: 94; Reents-Budet 1991). The head repre- 
sents the earth and the underworld, while the 
dead or nocturnal sun wears the tripartite 
emblem, as on the panel in the Temple of the 
Cross at Palenque (Schele 1974: 50]. The celes- 
tial vault appears as a sort of ceremonial bar 
with bird heads at the ends, while the body is 
an arch marked with celestial signs. A bird 
representing the sun at zenith is perched there. 

In Maya iconography the ruler may be inte- 
grated into a similar cosmological construc- 
tion, standing or sitting on the masks that 
represent the earth monster and framed by 
the bicephalic celestial monster with a bird 
on top (e.g., Lintel 3 of Temple IV at Tikal; 
Stela I at Quiriguá; Stelae 6, 11, 14, and 25 at 
Piedras Negras}. At Palenque the ruler Pacal 
is shown falling into the jaws of the earth 
monster while Chan Bahlum performs rit- 
uals accompanied by his ancestors. CPN 16 is 
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similar to this type of construction: the main 
figure (female) stands before the cosmos sculp- 
ted on his (her) back. This relationship, as 
depictions at Palenque, Quiriguá, and Piedras 
Negras demonstrate, endows the figure with 
a cosmic dimension. 

CPN 16 and Stela I at Quiriguá present an 
analogy between the bottom part of the com- 
position and the apron of the front loincloth. 
Similarly, the mask of the nocturnal sun can 
be compared to the central belt mask, the bi- 
cephalic bar to the serpent bar, and the bird to 
the crowned and feathered head. This inter- 
pretation seems to be confirmed by the braids 
hanging from the celestial vault, as well as 
from the serpent bars held by ancestors on 
CPN 47 CPN 41, and CPN 4. This signifies 
that the Maya conceived the human body, more 
precisely the ruler's body, as a microcosm. 

I have indicated elsewhere (1992) that the 
couple formed by CPN 16 and CPN 1 is a 
structural analog to the pair on Pier D of Pal- 
enque House D. In both instances, the woman 
wears the xoc mask on her belt and a cosmo- 
gram on her back. The two figures seem to be 
getting ready to perform the snake dance or 
some other similar fertility rite. 


CPN 17 (ALTAR OF STELA H) 
(fig. 25) 


This is a prismatic monolith, sculpted on all 
vertical sides. The composition is cruciform. 
Two masks stand back to back on the east- 
west axis and each occupies two sides of the 
altar; a figure depicted from the waist up is 
on the north and south angles. Since Ste- 
phens's visit, this monument has suffered 
from falling trees and milpa fire. When Maud- 
slay saw it at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, it was already quite damaged. It is now 
broken into two large blocks, one to the west, 
the other to the east. In addition, the lower 
two-thirds are indiscernible as a result of 
fragmentation. 


DIMENSIONS 

100-115 cm high, 235 cm long (north-south), 
and 220 cm wide. 

DISCOVERY, LOCATION, AND ASSOCIATIONS 


CPN 17 stands on the Main Plaza, approx- 
imately 2 m to the west of the front of CPN 
16. This spatial association is thought to be 
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original and intentional. No foundation cham- 
ber was built under the altar. 


The Masks: The headband is composed of 
bands alternatively “white” (plain) and “black” 
(hatched). The white band on the bottom 
turns up into scrolls to become the eyebrows 
of the mask. The headband is divided by 
three groups of two wide transverse bands, 
one in the center, the others at the ends, fac- 
ing a motif in three sections: an oval flanked 
by two scrolls. Apart from the bands, there is 
not much left of these masks; to the west on 
the left side is a molar and the body of a ser- 
pent emerging from the corner of the mouth. 
A bulbous mass is all that is presently discern- 
ible where the muzzle once was. On the east 
is a barely distinguishable molar on the right 
side. 

The masks themselves are no longer iden- 
tifiable; but the headband is associated at 
Copán with jaguar masks with solar traits (on 
CPN 34, as well as on CPN 27), so it is proba- 
ble that they also were jaguars. On the Palace 
Tablet at Palenque the headband is used as a 
seat by the three protagonists; it is for this 
reason that this headband is sometimes re- 
ferred to in the literature as a “throne.” 


The Torso Figures: Originally, they were prob- 
ably identical: the least damaged of them is 
presently to the north. Its forearms rest on 
the ground and the hands are folded below 
the chin. The wristlets, barely visible, are 
of the ribbon-on-band variety. The long hair 
is arranged in a loop that falls forward. This 
same hairstyle is found on captives' heads as 
well as on the solar creatures associated with 
sacrifice. The oval earrings have a scroll above 
and a bead below. The large, squinting, rect- 
angular eyes are bordered by groups of beads. 
The nose and the mouth (encircled by a wrin- 
kle) are effaced. Judging by the hairstyle and 
the squinting eyes, they presumably are solar 
creatures. 


INTERPRETATION 


CPN 17 presents two pairs of representations 
distributed on a cruciform plan: two anthro- 
pomorphic creatures associated with sacrifice 
and the nocturnal sun are on the north-south 
axis; on the east-west axis are two jaguar 
masks standing back to back. The cruciform 


FIG. 25 CPN 17: (a) north side; (b) south side. Photos by J.-P. Courau. 
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composition corresponds to the jaguar and 
the solar beings, in their role of patrons of 
sacrifice. There is no opposition expressed 
between these masks and the torso figures, 
who bear similar meanings. 


COMPARISONS 


The composition closely resembles that of 
CPN 12, where two jaguar masks are on the 
east-west axis and two diving jaguars on the 
north-south line. The two monuments can be 
compared to CPN 27, also of cruciform com- 
position, with two jaguar masks oriented 
north-south and a bat and a death head on the 
east-west axis. The representations on all of 
these altars emphasize their sacrificial func- 
tion. 


CPN 18 (STELA 1) 
(fig. 26) 


CPN 18 is a prismatic monolithic shaft whose 
broad faces flare out from bottom to top. A 
standing frontal human occupies the entire 
west face and overlaps onto the adjoining 
sides, leaving room there for a column of 
glyph blocks. A text in two columns cover 
the east side of the stela. The glyphic inscrip- 
tions are framed by a plain raised border on 
all three sides. The stela is secured in a crib- 
bing frame. 

DIMENSIONS 

Maximum height 264 cm; width (north-south) 
at base 70 cm; at top 89 cm; depth at base and 
top 49 cm. Maximum depth of relief (west 
side) 28 cm. The cribbing frame is 170 cm 
wide (north-south), 143 cm deep, and 17 cm 
high. 

DISCOVERY, LOCATION, AND ASSOCIATIONS 
The stela and its altar were discovered by 
Stephens and Catherwood in 1839. The stela 
stands in a niche close to the south end of the 
steps enclosing the northern part of the Main 
Plaza to the east, directly above a cruciform 
masonry chamber. This is thought to be its 
original location. The monument was re- 
erected there by Carnegie archaeologists after 
it was cleared of debris. At the same time, the 
niche was reset. The altar (CPN 19) was found 
lying a few meters to the west of the stela. In 
ancient or modern times it might have been 
displaced a short distance from its original 
placement, since its cruciform masonry 
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chamber is slightly toward the west, closer to 
the stela. 

The two monuments seem to be associated 
in an original ensemble. The cache under the 
stela contained stalactites, objects of marine 
origin, and four monochrome pots. The cache 
associated with the altar contained Copador 
polychrome vessels. 

CPN 18 and 19 are aligned with Structures 
3 and 4. This alignment was considered im- 
portant enough to preclude displacement of 
the stela and altar even when the remodeling 
of the platform and its associated steps would 
have been a good reason for doing so. 


DEDICATORY DATE 


According to Berthold Riese (Baudez and 
Riese 1990], the stela and altar texts consti- 
tute a single inscription starting with the 
stela; the dedicatory date is on the altar: 
(9.13.0.0.0) 8 Ahau 8 Uo. Schele (1987c) has it 
five tuns earlier at 9.12.5.0.0 3 Ahau 3 Xul. 


COMPOSITION 

The main figure stands in a frontal pose with 
his feet pointing outward and his hands grasp- 
ing the bicephalic serpent against his chest. 
With his costume and headdress, the figure 
occupies almost all of the available surface. 
Only a narrow band on the sides is available 
to accommodate at the top two serpents, to 
which cling two ancestors, and at the bottom 
two shields and two intertwined serpents. 


The Main Figure: The face's grotesque fea- 
tures suggest that the figure wears a mask. 
Although it is quite damaged, great round 
eyes with horizontal scroll pupils and long 
hanging whiskers are visible. The eyebrows 
are made of large scrolls and shell sections 
replace the ears. This mask corresponds to 
glyph Trorr or to God Gr of the Palenque 
Triad, one of the forms of the nocturnal sun. 
A row of beads surrounds the face and links 
the headdress to a jaguar chin-mask. The lat- 
ter has a wide muzzle and eyes similar to 
those of the mask above with two scrolls 
placed high on the sides. 

The helmet depicts a jaguar with a wide 
muzzle, a small nose, and eyes squinting up- 
ward; black spots and T103 are on the sides. A 
cartouche with a Kin sign is on the forehead, 
andon the temples are two columns of spikes. 
The tripartite emblem with crossed bands, a 
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FIG. 26 CPN 18: west side. Photo by J.-P. Courau; drawing by A. Dowd. 
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spine, and a shell stands above a wide head- 
band with two Tro3s. The square ear orna- 
ments have a circlet at each corner and a cen- 
tral hole; a band that comes out from behind 
the helmet passes through the hole to be- 
come, on the other side, a serpent's upper jaw. 
Each ornament is framed above and below by 
the braid-and-tassel (1'58), the three radiating 
elements (T255], and a serpent's head. The up- 
per one is upside-down and has the crossed- 
bands infixed in a cartouche (T552) in its 
mouth; the lower one is right-side-up with 
nothing in its mouth. 

The shells that flank the mask of the main 
figure have an upper scroll and, below, a ser- 
pent head with crossed bands in its mouth. 
On the outside is a serpent snout adorned 
with ahau (indicating bone nose ornaments]. 
The pectoral is a youth head with dangling 
beads. The bicephalic serpent held by the 
ruler is skeletal; the body is a mere spinal 
column and the heads are depicted as if dead, 
with wavy lines and little circles indicating 
bone, as well as eyebrows in shell form. Half- 
circles placed in the upper half of the eyes 
indicate death eyes, and the fangs are bared. 
In spite of this, each head has a beard and a 
forked tongue. The jaws open onto a feline 
head whose forehead is adorned by a car- 
touche with the stone symbol (T528) traversed 
by an ax-and-smoke motif. The head is 
crowned with a tuft of hair; the round eye has 
a scroll pupil and two serpentine objects 
frame the mouth. The muzzle is wide and the 
nose small. An oval ornament with a scroll 
hides the ear. 

The wristlets are serpentine heads (in- 
verted when the main figure lowers his arms] 
surmounted by a rectangular frame with beads 
at the four corners and containing crossed- 
bands. These also adorn the belt, which is cov- 
ered with four pairs of ribbons with blackened 
ends. The belt's central mask represents the 
jaguar patron of the month Uo, one of the in- 
carnations of the nocturnal sun. It is topped 
with a round form tapering into a point (a wa- 
ter lily blossom) surrounded by other vegetal 
elements. The arch of the eyebrows and the 
cheekbones are prominent and create the im- 
pression of goggles. The eyes are round with 
scroll pupils and circled with cords that inter- 
twine on the bridge of the flaring nose. The up- 
per lip bares open with two incisors carved in 
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T-form; the mouth is surrounded by whiskers 
that join under the chin to create a sort of whis- 
tongue. The oval ear ornaments have a jaguar 
ear above them and an inverted ahau below. 

The side masks represent another aspect of 
the jaguar as nocturnal sun and patron of the 
month Pax (called Pax jaguar), characterized 
by the absence of a lower jaw and a knife- 
tongue. Here the two masks also have the 
foreheads marked with a smoking-ax. They 
may refer to the name of the ruler Smoke- 
Jaguar. They have circular earrings with a jag- 
uar paw above and an inverted ahau at the 
bottom, a Roman nose perforated by a bone 
(ahau), incisors carved as Ts, and wide scrolls 
at the corners of the mouth. The left mask 
squints, while the right one has scroll pupils. 
Both cheeks wear T24 in a cartouche. The 
three masks are bordered with the braid-and- 
tassel (T58) and by the three radiating ele- 
ments (T255]; under each are three tinklers 
stamped with T23 in a cartouche. The main 
figure wears a small beaded cape that is visi- 
ble only on the stela's sides and a jaguar skin 
skirt edged with a row of round beads and 
tinklers stamped with a variant of the edznab 
sign. The top of the loincloth bears a jaguar 
mask whose forehead contains a framed T23, 
squinting and blackened eyes, a wide muzzle, 
and a nose provided with tubes. The upper lip 
curls up over T-incisors. The cheeks are prom- 
inent, stamped by T24, and have black spots. 
Two bone-ends are seen on either side of the 
loincloth. The knee ornaments include a mask 
(damaged) surmounted by two knotted bands 
with blackened ends. The anklets are identi- 
cal to the bracelets. The sandals are attached 
by serpents, and the ankle straps are adorned 
with crossed-bands with round spots. 


Surrounding the Main Figure: The helmet 
is framed by two profile serpent heads. The 
eyebrow is made of a shell. The round eye is 
divided into two parts, with vertical lines 
above and three dots below. The content of 
the jaw is presently unidentifiable. A tur- 
baned ancestor figure is clinging to the serpent 
body; he wears an oval earring, a rectangular 
pectoral, and ribbon-on-band bracelets. The 
hooked serpent tail ends in T173 and a vege- 
tal form. 

Other serpents frame the lower body of the 
main figure; they appear intertwined at the 
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level of the serpent bar, adorned with black 
spots and dots. At the main figure's thigh 
level, each serpent is partly hidden by a circu- 
lar shield surrounded by a black ring and four 
diagonal death eyes. Spotted ribbons hang 
from the shield with three black circles at the 
center. Profile serpent heads are at the feet of 
the main figure. A circle decorated with three 
black spots terminating in a braid-and-tassel 
emerges from their mouths. 


INTERPRETATION 


The figure on CPN 18 and the one on the 
west side of CPN 47 represent a dead ruler 
whose face is covered by the mask of the noc- 
turnal sun with whom he is associated. The 
whiskers are jaguar and the shell ears allude 
to the underworld. The figure wears a helmet 
that represents the jaguar as symbol of the 
nocturnal sun: the kin glyph on the head is 
surmounted by the tripartite emblem, associ- 
ated with the underworld. That the main figure 
belongs to the realm of the dead is confirmed 
several times by his costume and regalia. The 
bicephalic serpent pressed to the chest is a 
mere skeleton. The jaguars with an ax-and- 
smoke implanted in the forehead, who emerge 
from the serpent's heads, probably reproduce 
the name of the late ruler Smoke-Jaguar. The 
belt masks contrast two aspects of the noc- 
turnal sun god: the patron of Uo in the center 
and the Pax jaguar on the sides. The shields 
have black spots (the three dots form: ix, “jag- 
uar”) and are adorned with death eyes. Aside 
from this, the ruler is placed in a cosmologi- 
cal context, being framed by two pairs of ser- 
pents, one above and the other below. The 
presence of ancestors assuring dynastic conti- 
nuity is also noteworthy. 


DIMENSIONS 
134 cm in diameter and 49 cm in height; max- 
imum depth of relief 2 cm. 

DISCOVERY, LOCATION, AND ASSOCIATIONS 
See CPN 18. 


DESCRIPTION 

The upper part, quite damaged, of this low 
cylinder is divided into quarters by two dou- 
ble bands that cross in the center and go 
down the sides of the block. The bands have 
fringes on one side, to the left as well as to 


, the right. Three ribbons run along the block, 


knotted at four points, at the junction of the 
double bands they cover; in the middle the 
text is divided into four segments, three groups 
of two glyph-blocks each. 

The vertically knotted package is doubtless 
an allusion to the accession "bundle"; the 
three knotted bands, in addition, recall the 
ritual of sacrifice and perhaps even the very 
function of the altar. 


CPN 20 (STELA J) 
(fig. 27) 


CPN 20 is sculpted on one broad side (west) 
with a mask of the earth monster, on the 
other broad face with a mat pattern, and on 
the two narrow sides with two columns of 
glyphs. The base of the stela is secured by a 
square cribbing frame of rectangular blocks. 


DIMENSIONS 


Height 272 cm; width (north-south) at base 89 
cm; depth 72 cm. The cribbing frame is 170 
cm to the side. 

DISCOVERY, LOCATION, AND ASSOCIATIONS 
Maudslay seems to have been the first inves- 
tigator to describe CPN 20, when it was 
standing upright in its original placement, a 
few meters to the east of the southeastern 
corner of Structure 3. CPN 20 stands on top 
of a cruciform foundation chamber that con- 
tained a large shell, five crude ceramic ves- 
sels, a ceramic jar with handles decorated by 
incision and painting, and white stones stained 
with red (Strômsvik 1941). Three meters west 
of CPN 20 stands the altar CPN 21. 
DEDICATORY DATE 

As stated by Riese: “CPN 20 is evidently the 
accession monument of a person called Yax 
K'uk Mo'o, and emphasizes his accession at 
9.13.10.0.0. The text also mentions the ac- 
cession of the preceding ruler of Copán, 
Smoke-Jaguar Imix-Monster, at 9.914.175" 
(Baudez and Riese 1990: vol. 2, p. 117). 
DESCRIPTION 

On the upper part of the mask, the glyphs 
surround a T-shaped space where an elaborate 
bunch-of-grapes motif from the cauac glyph 
hangs from a semicircular cartouche and ter- 
minates in an undulated point. The forehead 
occupies the same space as a glyph block: 
again, the semicircle and the grape bunch 
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FIG. 27 CPN 20: west side. Drawing by A. Blanck. 
Copan Stela J (W) 
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appear above two scrolls. The squinting eyes 
are narrow rectangles separated by a column 
of three glyphs; each has a blackened band 
marking its upper inside corner. The nose is a 
double scroll terminating in two bones. 
Within a rectangular space framed by glyphs, 
is a T-shaped motif bearing a variant of T5o1 
(the upper semicircle is hatched and the little 
lines along the inner border are missing) fol- 
lowed by the grape bunch. The same T-shaped 
motif, which above designates a cleft opening 
in the monster's skull, represents filed teeth 
below. No lower jaw is depicted. 


INTERPRETATION 
This mask combines earth and solar elements. 
It is very similar to jaguar representations 
that often adorn loincloths, as shown by the 
following traits: squinting eyes, nose pierced 
with bones, filed incisors, absence of a man- 
dible. In contrast, the cleft at the top of the 
head, the presence of the imix glyph and 
cauac elements refer to the earth monster. 
This combination expresses the dual aspects 
of the earth. 

It is tempting to compare CPN 20 to CPN 
3 [see figs. s—6, above). In both cases the mask 
of the earth monster is situated to the west. 
To the east, the mat, symbol of power on 
CPN 20, corresponds on CPN 3 to the image 
of the sun-king emerging from the earth. Be- 
cause of this structural similarity, we inter- 
pret CPN 20 as a monument celebrating ac- 
cession, or perhaps even succession: if the 
west face shows the sun setting on the hori- 
zon, the east face then presents the new power, 
symbolized by the mat. Hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions arranged in a mat pattern are also found 
at Quiriguá (Stela H), Cancuén (Monument 
N.N.), and La Florida (Stela 10). None of these 
examples, however, is as complex and real- 
istically executed as the mat design on CPN 
20 


CPN 21 (ALTAR OF STELA J} 
(fig. 28) 


On this monolithic sculpture, a jaguar head is 
placed on top of a truncated pyramidal base 
with three large supports. A large flake has 
been detached from the south side of the jag- 
uar head. Others are missing from the lower 
part of the sculpture, especially at the south 
and southeast. The surfaces are slightly eroded. 


B 


FIG. 28 CPN 21: (a) west side; (b) east side. Photos by J.-P. Courau. 
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DIMENSIONS 

Height 69 cm; width at base 110 cm; width at 
top 60 cm. 

DISCOVERY, LOCATION, AND ASSOCIATIONS 


CPN 21 was first mentioned by Maudslay. It 
is approximately 150 cm west of CPN 20, 
which is thought to be its original position. A 
cruciform masonry cache below the altar con- 
tained an exceptionally rich offering, includ- 
ing twenty-one vases, among which were a 
Babilonia Polychrome, a Copador vessel, a 
rough jar, an incense burner with a chimney 
lid adorned with cacao pods in relief, and 
“flower pot” vessels. The altar is thought to 
be originally associated with CPN 20. 


DESCRIPTION 


The lower edge of the platform is adorned 
with a band of regularly spaced and fringed 
chevrons. The jaguar head, which faces west, 
is very schematic. It is a square block with 
two scrolls defining the forehead; two circu- 
lar depressions, which perhaps held inlays, 
form the eyes on either side of the flaring 
nose. The upper jaw is indicated by a row of 
overhanging square teeth; another receding 
row is the mandible. The headdress is a large 
block of rounded rectangular shape framing 
the head. It is engraved in front and back with 
radiating lines. The crossed-bands sign is in- 
scribed in a semicircular frame behind the 
skull and continues onto the platform in two 
vertical lines. 

INTERPRETATION 

This sculpture reinforces the iconography of 
the west face of the stela with which it is 
associated; the latter shows the mask of the 
earth monster as the home of the nocturnal 
sun. It appears in front as a jaguar head with a 
radial headdress (as the sun's rays?) and bear- 
ing crossed-bands, a sign of death and sacri- 
fice. I have no interpretation to propose for 
the truncated pyramidal platform. The func- 
tion of this sculpture is perhaps purely ico- 
nographic; it is not an altar, a sacrificial stone, 
or an offering platform. 


CPN 23 (ALTAR LJ) 
(fig. 29) 


The top and two opposite sides of this pris- 
matic altar are dressed smooth but uncarved. 
The other two sides are sculpted with scenes 
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and hieroglyphs; the northern face, however, 
seems to have never been completed. 
DIMENSIONS 
114 cm by 112 cm by 7o cm (high). 
DISCOVERY AND LOCATION 
CPN 23, first reported by Maudslay, is located 
on top of Structure 10A, which is a late addi- 
tion to Ball Court A. In its present location, 
CPN 23 seems to be associated with CPN 40 
in a stela-altar pair. However, there are strong 
indications that the stela was not originally 
placed there. Consequently, CPN 23 (Altar L) 
might have been moved there too, or might 
have been carved for the new setting of CPN 
40. Its unfinished state rather suggests the 
latter possibility. 
DEDICATORY DATE 
Grube and Schele (1987) read the Calendar 
Round date as 3 Chicchan 3 Uo, a date that 
has two possible positions in the Long Count 
after Rising Sun's accession date: 9.16.19.1.5 
and 9.19.11.14.5 (A.D. 822). The authors reject 
the earlier date as it is only seven years after 
the accession; they favor the later one as there 
are records of Rising-Sun ritual activity at 
Quiriguá on 9.19.0.0.0 and at Copán Structure 
9N-82 on 9.19.3.2.0 rr Ahau 3 Yax. 

Berthold Riese (Baudez and Riese 1990} ob- 
serves that the tzolkin date is incomplete, being 
either 2 or 3, and proposes four possibilities: 


pU | 2 Chicchan 3 Uo 
اقتتتھھتا‎ 


Elos) | 3 Chicchan 3 Uo 
(9.19.1 1.14.5) 


South Side (fig. 29a, a'): Two figures, seated 
on glyphs, face each other on either side of a 
text in one column. The two individuals are 
practically identical, with one exception: the 
one to the observer's right has whiskers. The 
figures’ heads are in profile, but the bodies 
are in front view. A hand rests on the thigh 
while the other holds an object at face level; 
it is a bundle of three or four pliable elements 
(branches, feathers, or ribbons) attached at 
the center. The headdress is a large turban 
composed of two truncated cones from which 
ribbons hang. From the turban juts out the 
ax-and-smoke motif. The jewels are one bead 
at the tip of the nose, a circular ear ornament 
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FIG. 29 CPN 23: (a, a') south side; (b, b') north side. Photos by J.-P. Courau; drawings by B. Fash. 


with tube and beads, a pectoral of mask form 
with no lower jaw but a blackened tongue. At 
the upper edges of the mask one can distin- 
guish two rabbit heads. The wristlets and an- 
klets are a cord bound by a knot with one 
loop. The figures have a belt with tinklers 
and a loincloth. 


North Side (fig. 29b, b'): Two figures face 
each other on either side of two glyph blocks. 
The figure on the observer's left is only a 
sketch; it must have been standing and pre- 
senting an object to the opposite figure. The 
latter is seated; its right hand is extended for- 
ward, the hand open. The left hand, which 
holds the same bundle as those shown on the 
south side, rests on the thigh. The pectoral is 
a serpent head in profile. The anklets resem- 
ble those of the south side. The right figure 


wears a loincloth, a belt adorned with rib- 
bons, and a mask on the back. Behind each 
protagonist there is room for a short inscrip- 
tion: two glyphs associated with the left fig- 
ure and at least three with the right one. 


INTERPRETATION 


The scene on the south side is very similar to 
the iconography of the west side of CPN 30 
(see fig. 41a, below). The right figure, accord- 
ing to the glyphs on which he is seated, is the 
king Rising-Sun. His opposite looks identical 
and thus is supposed to be of the same rank; 
he is either one of Rising-Sun's predecessors 
or his successor. Could the rabbit heads be an 
allusion to Eighteen-Rabbit's dynasty? The 
ax-and smoke would indicate that both fig- 
ures are dead, as this motif is found only on 
supernaturals and dead humans. On the un- 
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finished north side a scene of homage was 
apparently planned, in which the ruler seated 
on a throne received an object from the hands 
of a lower ranking personage. 

According to Riese, CPN 23 “shows either 
the accession to the throne of Copán of a suc- 
cessor to Rising-Sun or refers back to an early 
ruler of the official Copán dynasty, perhaps 
the second shown on CPN 30 (Altar Q)” (Bau- 
dez and Riese 1990: vol. 2, p. 128). 


CPN 24 (STELA M) 
(fig. 30) 


CPN 24 is carved from a four-sided stone 
shaft. A human figure in very deep relief is 
carved on the broad west side, while the 
featherwork and other accessories are carved 
on the narrow, north and south sides. The 
east face is sculpted with two columns of 
glyphs, which are framed by the overlapping 
featherwork of the figure. CPN 24 was found 
broken and missing many details—mainly of 
the main figure's costume—either through 
erosion or breakage. Only a few traces of the 
seven small figures surrounding the ruler re- 
main. One of them, almost entirely preserved, 
is presently in the Royal Museum of Art and 
History in Brussels. 


DIMENSIONS 


Height 336 cm; length (north-south) 110 cm; 
width at base 81 cm. The cribbing frame mea- 
sures 210 cm (east-west) by 192 cm (north- 
south) by 46 cm (high). 


DISCOVERY, LOCATION, AND ASSOCIATIONS 


Maudslay found this stela broken into two or 
three large pieces, face down, a few meters 
west from the altar at the base of the Hiero- 
glyphic Stairway. Gordon excavated the cru- 
ciform foundation chamber nearby; it con- 
tained thirty ceramic vessels, some of the 
Copador Polychrome type; a small jar filled 
with mercury and covered with a Spondylus 
shell; several small fragments of jadeite; and 
stalactites. Strômsvik had the stela restored 
and reerected in its original position, where it 
remains today. A bicephalic monster altar 
(CPN 25) stands nearby and with CPN 24 is 
thought to form an original stela-altar pair. 
Both are associated with Structure 26 by their 
position and date stated in the text of CPN 
Dl 


ANALYSIS 


DEDICATORY DATE 

9.16.5.0.0 8 Ahau 8 Zodz. Riese writes: “Since 
CPN 24 has a central location in front of the 
Hieroglyphic Stairway, and because of its 
dedicatory date which falls at the end of the 
chronology of said stairway, a close associa- 
tion of these two monuments is deduced. I 
therefore surmise that Smoking-Squirrel is 
represented on the stela, and that he is also 
the ruler responsible for the erection of the 
stairway” (Baudez and Riese 1990: vol. 2, 
p. 134). 

COMPOSITION 

The fifteenth ruler (Smoking-Squirrel or 
Smoke-Shell) is posed frontally with feet 
pointed outward. He carries the serpent bar 
in his hands. Three small figures are seated 
on his helmet, and two others on either side 
of his legs. There probably was another pair 
on either side of the headdress. Traces of 
carved serpents remain along the sides of the 
main figure. 


The Main Figure: The helmet portrays a croc- 
odile head with an elongated snout and wide 
nostrils, as may be been on early photographs 
(Gordon 1902: pl. XVI: 1, 3). The snout has 
disappeared, but two molars remain, as do 
two shells that represent fangs. Two other 
shells replace the ears, which continue down- 
ward into a blackened U-shaped element. Al- 
though the ruler's face is obliterated, we can 
see that his hair is pulled back above the fore- 
head and falls to the sides in long strands. 
Two groups of three beads may be barrettes. 
Oval ear ornaments terminate in a bead. The 
figure wears a beaded cape and a pectoral, 
which partly covers the serpent bar. An ef- 
faced mask fills the center of a rectangle pro- 
longed at both ends by radiating tubes. The 
serpent bar has two living heads at the ends 
containing the head of the Thunderer [or God 
K) with an open ophidian mouth, an oval eye 
with a scroll pupil, and a forehead adorned 
with Ts28 in a cartouche in which the ax- 
and-smoke motif is implanted. 

The belt is divided into panels that contain 
the crossed-bands motif. The three youth 
masks are coiffed by one knotted band. Under 
the chin is a braid with three hanging tin- 
klers stamped with the stone sign (T528). 
Blackened shells hang from the belt, partly 
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CPN 24: (a) north side; (b) west side; (c) south side. Drawings by A. Dowd. 
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covering two ribbons bearing the mask per- 
sonifying the lancet. There are only vestiges 
of the loincloth mask, which undoubtedly 
represented the solar jaguar, with rectangular 
squinting eyes and flanked by two stylized 
serpent heads. The wristlets and anklets are 
ophidian heads, not inverted, topped with 
three knotted bands. The knee ornaments are 
effaced, and the sandals are unidentifiable. 


Surrounding the Main Figure: A serpent bar 
passes behind the helmet and overlaps on the 
adjoining sides of the monument. The two 
ends, now damaged, are gaping heads that 
contain two death heads with open jaws and 
with a long pointed skull in the shape of a 
knife blade. The blade-skulls have notches 
and cavities intended for inlays. Three fig- 
ures, almost entirely destroyed today, occupy 
the top of the stela. The central figure wears a 
loincloth and is seated on the helmet, with 
one leg hanging down and the other tucked 
under the body. The side figures strike the 
same pose, with their backs turned to the 
central one; cach wears a loincloth that con- 
tinues into a braid-and-tassel. The anklet is 
made of two knotted bands. The left figure is 
still visible in Gordon's photo (pl. XVI: 3). 
The figure's grotesque face resembles that of 
the creature found next to the main figure's 
left leg (fragment preserved in Brussels). Rais- 
ing his head, he squints and has wrinkles 
around the mouth. His helmet has not yet 
been identified. A rope encircles his neck and 
his shoulders are covered with a feather work 
cape with T-shaped signs. A ribbon on a band 
decorates his ankle. 

To the north, a corresponding figure (un- 
doubtedly another grotesque) is headless. He 
has a cape with T-shaped signs and a loin- 
cloth with blackened ends. His pectoral, which 
was carved in high relief, has almost entirely 
disappeared, but the strands of a knot are still 
visible. The wristlet is made of two ties that 
join a band. 

The north and south sides of the stela have 
preserved serpent elements on a featherwork 
background studded with rosettes. At ankle 
level a stylized skeletal mandible like those 
of CPN 26 remains. Next to the left side of 
the serpent bar there is a looped serpent tail 
with a kan cross. Another, bordered with 
beads, has damaged relief that suggests a lower 
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jawbone. These motifs are too fragmentary to 
reconstruct the original composition. Besides 
this, there is a large, flat, and poorly under- 
stood element (shell?) between the left leg of 
the main figure and the stylized serpent man- 


dible. 


CPN 25 (ALTAR OF STELA M) 
(figs. 31-33) 


CPN 25 is a composite sculpture, formed by 
three individual blocks. A rectangular central 
block forms the monster's body; two blocks, 
one to the south and the other to the north, 
represent its two heads. They are tenoned 
into a semicircular cavity in the central block. 
The latter is practically intact, but the north 
and south blocks are chipped in places. 


DIMENSIONS 
Length 255 cm; width 160 cm; height 101 cm. 


DISCOVERY, LOCATION, ASSOCIATIONS 


In 1839, Stephens noticed the south block of 
this monument (bacab inside serpent fauces] 
among the scattered fragments of sculpture 
and had Catherwood sketch it. Maudslay de- 
scribed a grotesque animal with four feet but 
no head (this was the center block] imme- 
diately to the west of CPN 24; he noted the 
existence of a large cavity in front and behind 
in which heads might have been placed to 
form the double-headed dragon. Nearby he 
found the tenoned block portraying the death 
head and correctly placed it to the north. 
Then Gordon wrote that he concurred with 
Maudslay's placement of the death head to 
the south (though Maudslay had said north). 
Who then could have moved it? Gordon found 
the living head, which he placed to the north 
of the central block. 

In 1977 the heads were located in the same 
positions, as described by Gordon, which I 
think are incorrect for the following reasons: 


I. According to the orientation of the feet, the 
monster faces south; meanwhile, the living head 
of bicephalic monsters is always the front head 
and thus should be located on the south side. 

2. The death head is so narrow that, although it 
fits into the north cavity, it does not fit into the 
south cavity. 

3. If the living head is placed to the north, its 
width covers some of the reliefs of the monster's 
body (cauac elements]. 
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4. The sign interpreted as a star or Venus when 
associated with the bicephalic monster is always on 
the living side. However, here we have two star or 
Venus signs on the south side of the center block. 
In accordance with the above, we had the heads 
inverted when the PAC project began in 1977. 


CPN 25 is spatially associated with CPN 
24. This is thought to be its intended original 
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association. No foundation chamber was found 
beneath this altar. 


COMPOSITION 

Aside from the four feet of the monster that 
face south, the center block has three large 
cauac masks carved on top and on the east 
and west sides (figs. 31-32). The south side 
(fig. 33a] is the front living head, whose jaws 
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FIG. 33 CPN 25: (a) south side; (b) north side. Photos by J.-P. Courau. 
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enclose a bacab's head. The back skeletal 
head is carved on the smaller north block (fig. 


33b). 
DESCRIPTION 


The front head (fig. 33a) is that of a serpent 
with oval eyes and scroll pupils underlined 
with T23, a nose with tubes, scrolls at the cor- 
ners of the mouth, and an alveolate palate. On 
the center block, in place of the ears, are two 
shells crowned with a wing like element bear- 
ing a carved stylized serpent jaw and the sign 
for a star or Venus (T2). The bacab head in the 
jaws is that of an old man with a wrinkled 
face. He wears a long bonnet completely cov- 
ered with hatching (to represent black rather 
than netting) and whose end is turned up onto 
the top of the head and toward the front. A 
knotted cord or stem is above the forehead. 
The bacab wears characteristic earrings— 
disks adorned with three small circles. 

The four feet on the four sides of the cen- 
tral block are all very similar: a sort of tri- 
lobed shell marks the knee, and the foot is 
actually a deer hoof (fig. 32). Both sides and 
the top of the body are covered by three large 
masks. The top one is oriented to the north 
(fig. 31); its protruding forehead has a large 
scroll on either side. The squinting oval eyes 
have L-shaped pupils edged with beads with 
the sign T23 below. The nose on two levels is 
placed in the middle of the square snout. Be- 
low the upper lip two fangs surround a wide, 
short, rectangular tongue. Elements of the 
cauac glyph (three circles surrounded by 
streamers, grape bunches, scrolls or half- 
circles edged by dots) are scattered on the 
forehead and snout and near the eyes. Each of 
the circles contains a now-eroded glyph. 

The side masks (fig. 32) are identical and 
differ from the preceding top mask in the fol- 
lowing ways: eyes are covered with the grape 
bunch; three beads replace T23; scrolls are at 
the ends of the mouth; the upper jaws contain 
teeth, both molars and fangs. Besides the 
masks, cauac elements occupy the blank 
spaces and adorn the limbs. 

The rear head (fig. 33b) wears a sort of bon- 
net, pointed at the top and crowned with a 
braid with the elements that form the tripar- 
tite emblem. The kin sign in a rectangular 
cartouche is on a headband. The head, with 
skeletal jaws, has eyes with scroll pupils edged 
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with beads; the nose is broken. The ear orna- 
ment is rectangular, Proskouriakoff's type VI- 
C (1950: 60): “Flare or tau-element shown en 
face," and with a scroll above and an ahau 
below. 


INTERPRETATION 

CPN 25 represents the bicephalic earth mon- 
ster with a living, ophidian front head from 
which a bacab emerges. The rear skeletal 
head is marked with the tripartite emblem (of 
the infernal world). If CPN 24 and its altar 
CPN 25 form a meaningful ensemble—as 
CPN 4 and CPN 7 with their respective altars 
do—then CPN 24 and CPN 25 likewise de- 
pict the movement of the ruler in reference to 
the earth monster, either upward (emergence 
or accession) or downward (into the earth). 


COMPARISONS 

The iconography of CPN 25 is reproduced 
later on the bench of Structure 9N-82 with 
the image of the bacab as a positive terres- 
trial supernatural, emerging from the living 
side of the monster, as the toad or the maize 
god. The form and composition of CPN 25 is 
similar to Altars M and N at Quiriguá, as 
well as the zoomorphs from the same site. 
The use of cauac masks on the monster's 
body, which we have already seen on CPN 3, 
is the norm at Quiriguá. 


CPN 26 (STELA N) 
(figs. 34-35] 


CPN 26 is a monolithic shaft. Two figures 
stand back-to-back on its south and north 
sides. They and their regalia spread onto the 
west and east sides, leaving room for only one 
column of glyph blocks on each side. The re- 
lief is quite accentuated and almost carved in 
the round, especially around the heads of the 
two principal figures. Traces of red paint are 
preserved. The stela is in rather good condi- 
tion although numerous small details are bro- 
ken or effaced. Generally, the most salient el- 
ements have suffered the most: muzzles on 
helmets, ancestor figures at the top, ends of 
the serpent bar. By comparing modern photo- 
graphs with Maudslay's and with Cather- 
wood's drawings, we can see that deterioration 
over the last eighty years has been minimal. 

CPN 26 is secured in place by a cribbing 
frame (CPN 26A) made of several stones that 
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IG. 34 CPN 26: north side. Photo by J.-P. Courau; drawing by B. Fash. 
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Copan Stela N 
FIG. 35 CPN 26: (a) west side; (b) east side. Photos by J.-P. Courau. 
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bear an inscription forming a rectangular 
frame around the stela. 


DIMENSIONS 


Maximum height 356 cm; length (east-west) 
123 cm; width 94 cm. The relief on the north 
side is 40 cm deep, 45 cm on the south side. 
The cribbing frame is 213 cm long (north- 
south), 197 cm wide, and 38 cm high. 
DISCOVERY, LOCATION, AND ASSOCIATIONS 
Stephens found CPN 26 in situ and standing 
at the foot of the stair leading from the court 
of the Hieroglyphic Stairway to Temple 11, 
where it remains today. The stela stands on 
top of a cruciform masonry chamber that 
contained "five shallow bowls, eight “flower 
pots,' one lid, all of coarse gray-brown ware, 
two “flower pots' broken before being depos- 
ited, and several stalactites" (Strómsvik 1941: 
76). The associated altar (CPN 27) stands in 
front of the stela's north side in the court of 
the Hieroglyphic Stairway. 


DEDICATORY DATE 
9.16.10.0.0 I Ahau 3 Zip. 


NORTH FACE 


Composition: Three small human figures 
are seated above the main figure. The center 
one holds a serpent body that continues to 
the left and right sides. It splits near the side 
figures: one of the branches goes down the 
side, while the other passes behind an ornate 
ahau at the northeast and northwest corners 
of the stela and joins the former on the side. 
There the two branches go down and inter- 
twine at regular intervals. One terminates in 
an upper serpent jaw, the other by a skeletal 
mandible. Clinging to the celestial serpents, 
on either side, is a pair of anthropomorphic 
figures with grotesque heads. Underneath, 
two rulers are represented—one emerging 
from, the other one entering, the jaws of an 
earth monster. 


The Main Figure: The creature that is repre- 
sented on the helmet cannot be identified, as 
its snout is damaged. The round eyes with 
scroll pupils, are bordered with T23. The up- 
per jaw has molars and scrolls at the corners. 
A braid edged with beads is vertically placed 
on each side; it either replaces or conceals the 
ear ornaments. Another motif, difficult to 
identify, is close to it: an oblique, indented 


band with what seems to be a large bead 


above and below in a rectangular frame. The 
helmet bears on its forehead a large rectangular 
plaque with an indented edge and a hatched 
center. It is a water lily pad, attached with the 
stem of the same plant, folded over and ap- 
parently knotted in the center. On the right it 
ends with a flower, which we would expect— 
according to Maudslay's drawing—to be nib- 
bled by a fish. However, Maudslay's photo- 
graphs show that such a fish was not there at 
the time. Discreet traces of removal suggest 
that at this place there was a relief that was 
eliminated, when and why we do not know. 

The headdress is crowned by a large bar in 
high relief, adorned with circles and crossed 
bands, whose end reproduces another flower 
form. This group is interpreted as a stylized 
version of the stem and water lily blossom. 
The braid-and-tassel motif, perhaps a royal or 
sacred symbol, emerges from under the in- 
dented plaque or water lily pad. The main 
figure has a youthful face; his hair is pulled 
back above his forehead and falls into long 
strands on the sides. The ear ornaments are 
rectangular, with a central element of the 
same form, and end in an oval bead. A beaded 
cape covers the shoulders and chest. The pec- 
toral mask, at present almost entirely effaced, 
was better preserved in Maudslay's time. It is 
an upside-down death head—the skull made 
from a shell, the eyes rolled upward, and the 
tongue hanging out. 

The serpent bar, held horizontally by the 
forearms, is adorned with crossed bands. The 
ends are stylized ophidian heads, quite elon- 
gated. The eye has a double-scroll pupil (Tr22). 
The creatures emerging from the jaws are 
very damaged. Their graphic restitution is 
dubious. Instead of bird's heads we identify 
them as creatures similar, if not identical, to 
the Thunderer (abusively referred to as God K 
in the literature). Its remains include a semi- 
circle in a cartouche on the forehead, a rect- 
angular earflare with scroll and bead, a large 
rectangular eye with scroll pupil, and a neck- 
lace of round beads. 

The wristlets are composed of a serpent 
head with Tr22 as a pupil and coiffed with 
three knotted bands. The belt is divided into 
panels containing elements of the celestial 
band, including a zip monster and a bearded 
sky monster on a diagonal. The belt has three 
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youth masks with a band knotted on the head 
(T60) and a braid below, including three tin- 
klers stamped with T6r6b. Blackened shells 
hang from the belt. The loincloth is adorned 
with a jaguar mask (blackened squinting eyes, 
wide nose with tubes, arched lip over T-shaped 
incisors, mandible in a half-circle form) 
flanked by stylized serpent jaws. The loin- 
cloth continues into a braid-and-tassel of 
which only the braid and bead element re- 
main. The knee ornaments are two small 
youth masks surrounded by beads and having 
tubular beads continuing down toward the 
feet. An ophidian head crowned with two 
knotted bands adorns the ankle. 


Above the Main Figure: Against a back- 
ground of feathers, rosettes, and ribbons, the 
three now-headless figures at the top of the 
stela undoubtedly represent ancestors. Dur- 
ing Maudslay's time the left figure still had 
its head coiffed with the turban, part of the 
regalia of Copán rulers. The middle figure 
sits tailor-fashion with arms folded high on 
his chest holding a serpent body in the man- 
ner of a serpent bar. He wears a loincloth and 
a beaded necklace. The lateral, potbellied fig- 
ures wear only the loincloth; the one on the 
right is kneeling on one leg while the one on 
the left sits below the arched braid-and-tassel. 

On either side at helmet level a crocodile 
head is shown in profile: the gaping jaws open 
outward and toward the back, a cascade of rib- 
bons hangs at the end of the snout, the teeth 
are triangular, the tongue is short and round, 
and the eye has a scroll pupil. The circular ear 
ornament has a jaguar ear (in the form of an 
ace of spades) above and a tripartite element 
below. The crocodile has a cruller—generally 
reserved for the solar creatures—on the bridge 
of his nose. On the cheeks is the whistongue 
in the form of a fine band that extends down 
into an indented half-circle that represents 
the tongue, with crossed bands in a car- 
touche. This mask combines the terrestrial 
nature of the crocodile with traits of solar 
origin (jaguar ear, cruller, whistongue). One 
may question the association of the decoratcd 
ahau with the crocodile head or with one of 
the serpents coming from the top of the mon- 
ument; in fact T535 is often seen on serpent 
tails. The very relationship of the crocodile 
head with the rest of the decoration is un- 


ANALYSIS 


clear; is it isolated or is it linked to the ser- 
pent body on the sides? 


Surrounding the Main Figure: ‘Two serpents 
intertwining at regular intervals frame the 
main figure on the east and west sides. One 
ends on the front of a stylized serpent jaw in 
the shape of an angular scroll with a schema- 
tic indication of the supraorbital plate and 
the nose; the other ends on the back in the 
form of a stylized skeletal mandible with lit- 
tle circles and Us indicating bone. This con- 
ventionalization, either of two serpents or a 
bicephalic serpent whose body runs along the 
stela's sides, was already intimated on the 
sides of CPN 24. 

At the level of the main figure's waist two 
grotesque figures sit on the last twist of the 
serpents. The one on the right (to the east) 
now has broken arms and an effaced face. It is 
marked with a cartouche on the thigh indicat- 
ing its supernatural origin, wears a loincloth, 
and has a now-damaged pectoral ornament at 
the end of a long bead necklace that con- 
tinues at the back. The oval ear ornament 
terminates upward in an undulating element 
marked with the ek sign, which evokes the 
motif worn by the bacab scribe of Structure 
9N-82-2nd. The headdress is composed of a 
band of tubular beads ending in a water lily 
stem and blossom similar to the one that 
crowns the headdress of the main figure's 
helmet. In spite of its fragmentation this fig- 
ure appears to be associated with the bacab 
and other creatures who watch over fertility. 
The left figure could be part of this same cat- 
egory as his eye, outlined with a sort of ring, 
is marked by a cauac element. His skull has a 
topknot. He still has a cartouche on his thigh 
and on his arm, a loincloth, an oval ear orna- 
ment, and a bead necklace, which falls down 
his back. 

The earth monster is seated near the feet of 
the main figure. His anthropomorphic body 
faces forward (to the north) while his croco- 
dilian head faces both backward and upward. 
To the right (east) a figure with bent legs 
sinks halfway into the jaws; he wears a loin- 
cloth and has a band or cord around his neck. 
His headdress seems royal: it is a large, trun- 
cated, cylindrical turban, surrounded by three 
knotted bands, with a pendant ribbon. The 
ear is replaced by a shell, emblem of the an- 
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cestors and the dead. The figure is posed like 
a prone cadaver, with raised head, half-open 
mouth, and hand half-closed in front of the 
face. This figure would be that of a dead ruler, 
sinking into the jaws of the earth monster 
parallel to the setting sun. To the left of the 
main figure and above the earth monster is a 
seated figure who wears the same headdress 
as the preceding character. However, this per- 
sonage wears a jaguar pectoral ornament and 
his posture is that of a living man. In contrast 
to the preceding figure, I interpret this as a 
young king emerging from the earth's jaws, as 
the rising sun. Thus, we have here the dead 
ruler/new ruler parallel that affirms the con- 
tinuity of the dynastic cycle, which may be 
implicitly compared to the solar cycle. 


SOUTH FACE 


Composition: The composition of the south 
face is identical to the north face, with the 
exception of the decorated ahau, which is ab- 
sent on this side. 


The Main Figure: The helmet is better pre- 
served than and different from the one on the 
north face. The short, upturned pointed muz- 
zle shows a row of even, triangular teeth. 
There is a large scroll at each corner of the 
mouth. The cheeks have black spots. The 
eye, with a blackened pupil, is half-hidden by 
a heavy eyelid. This probably depicts a croco- 
dile, whereas the helmet on the north face is 
probably a serpent. The two masks may have 
a close semantic value because their head- 
dresses are identical, consisting of a water lily 
flower attached to the forehead by a blos- 
somed stem nibbled by the fish. The group is 
surmounted by a stylized variant of the stem 
blossom. The helmet is flanked by vertical 
braids bordered with beads. Further, the braid- 
and-tassel motif emerges from behind the wa- 
ter lily blossom. 

The main figure has the same headdress as 
his counterpart on the north face, as well as 
the same ear ornaments, cape, and serpent bar 
held in the same position. Here the pupil of 
the ophidian eye is blackened rather than ap- 
pearing as a scroll. The figures emerging from 
the jaws of the bar's serpents are better pre- 
served and more recognizable as the Thun- 
derer: the skulls of the emerging figures bear 
a double crown of hair, and their foreheads— 


„stamped with a cartouche—are pierced by 


the ax-and-smoke; their upper jaws are elon- 
gated and the round eyes have a scroll pupil. 
These supernaturals emerge at the waist with 
hands placed in front of a rectangular pectoral 
suspended from a beaded necklace. 

The pectoral of the main figure is a round 
mask with framing and pendant beads. The 
round scroll eye and the deep, wide mouth 
are the only distinguishable characteristics, 
but they are sufficient to identify the creature 
represented here. The wristlets are serpent 
heads coiffed with two knotted bands. The 
belt, loincloth, anklets, and knee ornaments 
are similar to those on the north face. Sandals 
with high heel-backs are attached to the feet 
by a strap that encircles the second and third 
toes and joins the anklet. 


Above the Main Figure: The central figure 
above the main figure is similar to its coun- 
terpart on the opposite side. The right figure 
has a familiar posture, cross-legged and bound 
by the serpent, which passes onto his chest 
and is gripped with the left hand, while the 
right hand holds the head of the fish nibbling 
the water lily. The left figure, who also grips 
the serpent, is bent on one knee. 

The crocodile head of the north face is re- 
placed here by another mask, most likely a 
serpent: the upper jaw is elongated, the eye 
pupil is a scroll, and the nose has tubes. The 
ear ornament terminates in a tubular bead. 
But the animal also has characteristics of Pax 
jaguar: no lower jaw, large scrolls at the cor- 
ners of the mouth, and a wide hanging tongue 
marked with crossed bands. A water lily stem 
is ostensibly knotted on the forehead, and the 
flower at the end is nibbled by a fish. Once 
again at the top of the head is the stylized 
variant of the stem blossom. Thus, this head- 
dress essentially reiterates the helmet of the 
main figure. 


Surrounding the Main Figure: The main fig- 
ure is framed by intertwined serpents whose 
heads are indicated by either a stylized upper 
or lower jaw. The creature near the waist of 
the main figure to the right faces north. It has 
a grotesque head with ophidian features, an 
elongated jaw, and an open mouth with scrolls 
at the corners. The hair is pulled back in a 
single topknot and the forehead bears half- 
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circles in a cartouche. The eye is rectangular, 
with the pupil placed at the top. Cartouches 
on the arms and the thighs indicate that the 
creature is a supernatural. He also has a 
beaded necklace that hangs down the back. In 
sum, this could be the Thunderer without his 
smoking ax. The corresponding figure on the 
left has a human body and a deer head; it sits 
and looks south and upward. A water lily 
blossom comes out of its antlers. As do the 
others, the figure symbolizes the underworld 
and the nourishing earth. 

On the main figure's right, at the feet, the 
earth monster sits on his heels. Its body is 
human but is stamped with three circles, a 
cauac element. Its crocodilian head (with one 
eye marked with crossed bands and the three- 
dotted eyelid) with gaping jaws is below a hu- 
man figure. The later is turbaned, wears a 
loincloth, and has ribbon-on-band wristlets 
and anklets to indicate an ancestor. A simple 
thread is the necklace. The posture seems to 
be that of someone falling with head up, one 
arm in the air, and the other folded on 6 
chest. 

On the left side the earth monster sits with 
knees touching the chest. Large monster Jaws 
appear in profile on its human body. This is 
another example of cauac masks on the body 
of the earth monster [as on CPN 3 and CPN 
25). In addition, three circles are on his shoul- 
der. The head is that of a toad with a round 
eye and black pupil half-hidden by a heavy 
eyelid and a scroll at the corner. Above the 
gaping jaws, a man slightly crouching and 
leaning forward faces north. He wears a large 
turban that is truncated and cylindrical and is 
adorned with the three knotted bands and the 
inverted whistongue; this is the same head- 
dress worn by Rising-Sun on CPN 30. This 
figure has a bead in front of his nose and a 
T-shaped pectoral ornament under a tubular 
bead necklace. The jewels and posture con- 
trast with his counterpart. Here an image 
emerges from the earth monster, in opposi- 
tion to the preceding one, where the deceased 
ruler descends into the earth. 


INTERPRETATION 


Although not identical, the two stela faces 
are similar. The few differences can be con- 
sidered variants rather than oppositions. The 
two main figures are young and unmasked. 


ANALYSIS 


They are overseen and protected by ancestor 
figures and framed by serpents who represent 
one or all celestial serpents. One figure wears 
a serpent helmet(?), the other a crocodile one. 
But this is not a true opposition since the 
basic headdress is similar, including a water 
lily theme, symbol of earth fertility. The 
earth monster incorporates different aspects: 
whether crocodilian, ophidian, or batracian, 
two different aspects coexist in the same bi- 
cephalic monster (CPN 4). On the north face, 
on both sides of the helmet, a crocodile head 
is depicted with solar characteristics (jaguar 
ear, cruller, whistongue]; on the south face a 
serpent head has attributes of the Pax jaguar 
llarge knife-tongue with crossed-bands, no 
mandible). In both cases the creature repre- 
sents a fusion of the terrestrial and the solar, 
the two leading principles of Maya cosmol- 
ogy, which are generally separated and often 
in opposition. 

Is the absence of the decorated ahau on the 
south face meaningful? It is difficult to pro- 
vide an answer, for we know neither what 
this motif signifies nor what its referent is. 
There is a possible opposition, difficult to 
demonstrate due to bad state of preservation, 
between the two pectoral masks. The other 
differences—for example, the serpent pupils 
on serpent bars—do not seem pertinent 
enough to contrast the two figures and their 
respective environments. 

The grotesque figures on the sides of the 
main figures all come from the underworld 
and belong to the gods or spirits responsible 
for earthly fertility. One has a deer head topped 
with a water lily blossom; another has the 
stem and blossom of the same plant in its 
headdress; the third has a cauac element in 
its eye; the last one has only reptilian fea- 
tures, but is not specifically solar. Thus the 
two main figures are dressed as bacabs with 
all the water lily trappings and are accom- 
panied by supernatural creatures belonging to 
the same domain. Is it the same individual 
represented twice in the same disguise? If so, 
this repetition would then signify that the 
king rules on the north as well as on the south 
but the design does not address the other 
world directions. 

The hypothesis of two different individuals 
in the same disguise—that of a fertility pa- 
tron—seems most probable. One of these 
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would be the future ruler Rising-Sun, and the 
other his predecessor, Smoking-Squirrel. That 
the figures are almost identical emphasizes 
the continuity of dynastic succession, illus- 
trated on the sides by kings who sink into the 
jaws or, alternatively, emerge from the jaws 
of the earth monster. On these images the 
rulers appear anonymous, if one judges from 
a comparison with CPN 30; in fact, one of the 
new kings has the headdress of Rising-Sun 
but wears the jewels of his predecessor; the 
other has the same headdress as Eighteen- 
Rabbit and the pectoral worn by the four- 
teenth ruler. This does not mean that the 
rulers of Copán were anonymous—the in- 
scriptions prove the contrary. The contrast 
between writing and iconography in this case 
stems from their respectively different roles. 
The former is linked to history (that of spe- 
cific events) while the latter deals with the 
nature of royal power and the position of the 
ruler in the universe. The king is the king, 
whether named Rising-Sun or Smoking- 
Squirrel. If one king disappears, another im- 
mediately takes his place and the world order 
is not threatened. 


SUMMARY OF THE ICONOGRAPHY AND 
THE HIEROGLYPHIC TEXT 


According to Riese: 


The text of this stela with its cribbing frame men- 
tions two successive rulers of Copán, namely 
Three-Death (XIV), Smoking-Squirrel (XV), and 
strangely, calls the stela by the name of their heir- 
apparent, Rising-Sun. The iconography partly fits 
into this pattern with two main figures who sym- 
bolize the power transfer from the current to the 
future ruler. Either, Smoking-Squirrel commemo- 
rates his predecessor, or he erected CPN 26 as an 
heir-designating monument to his successor-to- 
be, Rising-Sun. This latter interpretation accords 
better with the iconography of a double-face mon- 
ument, where both sides portray the persons alive. 
(Baudez and Riese 1990: vol. 2, p. 150]. 


Schele and Grube (1988: 1) confirm that the 
base of the stela “commemorates the acces- 
sions of the 14th and 15th rulers of Copan... 
the accession of the 14th ruler, Smoke Mon- 
key, on 9.15.6.16.5 6 Chicchan 3 Yaxkin . . . the 
accession of the 15th king, Smoke Shell, on 
9.15.1713.10 11 Oc 13 Pop." These authors fur- 
ther argue that on the stela base's inscription, 
Smoke Shell, as well as his father Smoke 


. Monkey, are called God N-Ahau. God N is 


the same creature that I call bacab. On Stela 
N, both kings are represented under the dis- 
guise of a bacab, a disguise that corresponds 
to their title in the inscription. 


CPN 27 (ALTAR OF STELA N! 
(figs. 36-37) 


The sides of this globular monolithic altar are 
carved with four grotesque heads; the legs are 
placed so as to belong simultaneously to two 
adjoining heads. The top and the upper part 
of the sculpture are in good condition, but 
the sides, especially the west and north sides, 
are badly broken. 


DIMENSIONS 

Maximum length (east-west) 155 cm; width 
140 cm; height 98 cm. 

DISCOVERY, LOCATION, AND ASSOCIATIONS 


Maudslay was the first to describe this mon- 
ument, which stands immediately north of 
CPN 26. Its relationship to CPN 26 is thought 
to be the originally intended association. No 
foundation chamber was found underneath 
the altar. 


COMPOSITION 


There is a cruciform design on the circular 
top of the altar. Maximum space has been 
given to the east side (fig. 36a), where pro- 
trudes a bat; the bat's forelegs flank its head. 
A simple mask is on the west side (fig. 37a). 
Two jaguar heads, each with a single leg, are 
on the north and south sides (fig. 36b, 37b). 


DESCRIPTION 


The motif on the top is a large trilobed shell 
with four radiating ahau signs. The east side 
of the monument is occupied by a frontal bat, 
portrayed from the waist up. Its partly bro- 
ken, long snout is upturned beyond the fore- 
head; the latter is modeled into two large 
scrolls that do not allow room for the ears. 
The round eyes with scroll pupils are under- 
lined by eroded signs (T23?). The protruding 
cheekbones frame the partly broken, half- 
opened mouth; a molar and the base of the 
tongue are still visible at the mouth's corner, 
to the south. The face is covered with hair 
that reaches down to the legs. The cauac ele- 
ment, consisting of three circles framed by 
streamers, adorns the shoulders. Each paw 
has five digits with pointed claws. 


FIG. 36 CPN 27: (a) east side; (b) south side. Photos by J.-P. Courau. 
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FIG. 37 CPN 27: (a) west side; (b) north side. Photos by J.-P. Courau. 
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go 


A death mask crowned with foliage is on 
the west side. The face is very eroded: the 
round eyes are edged with beads. The broad 
nose is topped with a narrow motif that looks 
like the central element from the tripartite 
sign; the ear ornaments are of the scroll-and- 
bone/ahau type. The plant motif crowning 
the skull is made of two scrolls and two wavy 
leaves, as on the death head on top of CPN 1. 

The north and south sides of the monu- 
ment each have a conventional jaguar head, 
along with one lifelike leg. To the north the 
feline is shown with a single left leg placed to 
the side and set back from the head. The paw 
has four digits on the same line, and a fifth 
set back from the fourth. The headband is 
divided into horizontal white and black bands 
and has a tripartite element at both ends. The 
squinting eyes are shown as black rectangles 
framed by an L-shaped band edged with beads. 
The muzzle is broken, but the nose is a jag- 
uar's. The mouth’s features are gone. A scroll 
is still visible at the right corner of the mouth. 

To the south the jaguar wears the same 
headband. The single leg, bent at a right an- 
gle, is placed against the right side of the 
head. The thigh bears the three circlets from 
the cauac sign. The paw has three digits in 
front and one to the rear. The eyes are squint- 
ing; the right one still shows traces of an 
L-shaped edge. The thin but very short muz- 
zle tapers into a double-scrolled nose. The 
upper lip curls up, baring an incisor flanked 
by two partly broken fangs. There is no hint 
of a lower jaw. The tongue began close to 
where the leg was; apparently it was large and 
pointed at the end. 


INTERPRETATION 


This is not the bicephalic monster with 
masks on its body that Maudslay thought he 
was documenting. The legs and the two jag- 
uars show that we are dealing with actual 
creatures and not with masks. Furthermore, 
the skull crowned with foliage cannot be con- 
sidered the rear head of a bicephalic monster: 
it is an autonomous motif. Nor is this monu- 
ment comparable to CPN 12 and CPN 17 
which are made of two couples arranged in a 
cross pattern. 

The trilobed shell on the top is often seen 
on the knees of the earth monster. It may be a 
terrestrial symbol whose sacred nature is un- 


ANALYSIS 


derlined by the attached four ahau. The bat, 
to which more importance has been given, is 
an underworld creature especially associated 
with sacrifice. It is also the main sign of the 
Copan emblem glyph. 

The death head upon which plants grow is 
a familiar image that illustrates the vegeta- 
tive cycle, in which life and fertility have 
death as their origin. In this monument it 
confers an essential role to death and the 
underworld. 

We do not know how distinctive the jag- 
uars originally were; but one tongue identi- 
fies a Pax Jaguar, and this creature displays a 
very unusual cauac. The altar displays three 
creatures from the underworld, two of whom 
wear cauac signs; this is comparable to CPN 
26, where terrestrial and solar attributes are 
blended in the same creature (crocodile with 
cruller; jaguar ear and whistongue; serpent 
Pax). This blending of opposite concepts cor- 
responds exactly to the fourth icon, showing 
plants growing out of a skull. All these infer- 
nal representations might have the same func- 
tion: to emphasize the close relation between 
life and death, sacrifice and growth. It is also 
a justification of the sacrifices that were prob- 
ably performed on this stone. 

We do not yet undertand the possible rela- 
tionship between the four figures and the car- 
dinal directions. For instance, it is not known 
why the bat would pertain more to the east 
than to the north. However, even if there is 
no concordance between a representation and 
a given direction, the four figures express uni- 
versality, or every possible direction on earth. 


CPN 28 (ALTAR O) 
(fig. 38) 


CPN 28 is a pyramidal monolith. The trans- 
verse section is triangular and has a U-shaped 
indentation in the middle. This characterizes 
it as a silhouette sculpture, which was proba- 
bly intended for some architectural function. 
All four inclined sides are sculpted. 


DIMENSIONS 

Maximum length at base 217 cm; maximum 
width at base 70 cm; height 106 cm. 
DISCOVERY AND LOCATION 


CPN 28 was first described by Maudslay as 
standing at the western end of the court of 
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the Hieroglyphic Stairway, just east of Struc- 
ture 7. However, as it is probably an architec- 
tural sculpture, this might not be its original 
location. Structures 7 or 11 are the closest 
buildings to which CPN 28 might have 
originally belonged. 


COMPOSITION 

A feathered serpent is on the west side, and 
two interlaced serpents are on the east. A 
toad and a head-first fish that fit together are 
on the north, and on the south are two male 
humans with another fish. 


West Side: The scaly body of the profile live 
serpent on the west side wears the charac- 


B 
FIG. 38 CPN 28: (a) south side; (b) north side. Photos by J.-P. Courau. 


teristic back (ringed black dots) and belly 
(plain half-circles) markings. The edge of the 
back and the whole tail are feathered. A small 
serpent, head-first with open jaws, is carved 
on the stone’s corner, where the monster’s 
body turns up; a water lily blossom is behind 
the car and a scroll or a bead is at the 5 
end. 

A double scroll (Tr22) is within the mouth 
of the large, bearded serpent. A stylized jag- 
uar head is carved on the tip of its upturned 
snout. The serpent has a hook in its oval eye, 
and tubes just out of its nose; the eyebrow is 
U-shaped, and a large water lily blossom is 
behind the head. The tongue is beneath a 
stylized serpent head whose eyebrow is made 
of the usual scroll at the mouth's corner. 
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East Side: The intertwined serpents surround 
a central motif made of a braid, a tripartite 
element (T255 or Tr25], and a panache of 
feathers. The two serpents are similar, al- 
though the one to the right is larger. They 
display both kinds of body markings, and the 
ornate ahau (T535) is attached to their tails. 
The two monsters wear bracelets made of tu- 
bular beads; their paws have three claws in 
front and one to the rear. The heads are simi- 
lar to the one on the west side, however, the 
water lily is replaced here by simpler plant 
forms. 


North and South Sides (fig. 38): On the north 
side a toad and a head-first fish fit together. 
Two standing frontal individuals are on the 
south side; their legs are parted and they wear 
a loincloth. The tallest has his hands resting 
on his thighs; he has circular earflares and a 
tall but poorly defined headdress with an en- 
larged top. The head of the other figure hardly 
reaches his companion's shoulder. He has one 
hand on his chest and another close to his left 
shoulder. A head-first fish in profile is above 
him. 


INTERPRETATION 


The three similar, living, large serpents de- 
picted on this monument make no opposi- 
tion between left and right on the east side, 
nor between the east and west sides. The lack 
of cauac elements would indicate that they 
are sky rather than earth monsters. The fig- 
ures carved on the north and south sides must 
be seen within or emerging from the jaws of 
the serpent carved on the east side. To the 
north we see a toad, an animal associated 
with earth, rain, and fertility, and a fish, an 
aquatic symbol par excellence. Their head- 
first position may mean rainfall. The south 
side, with the downward fish, does not seem 
to contrast with the north side. Costume and 
attitude do not really individualize the two 
humans. They are carved in an unusual style, 
with frontal faces, but have nothing in com- 
mon with the human figures on the dynastic 
monuments. The main characteristic, the 
difference in size, may express a father/son 
relationship and thus be a fertility image. In 
this respect, the fertility of the human would 
be associated with the agrarian fertility 
brought by the rains (image of the fish). 


ANALYSIS 


COMPARISONS 

CPN 28 is the closest parallel to CPN 13. Both 
function as architectural decoration, and both 
depict sky serpents. They share, in addition, 
late traits such as decorative grotesque heads 
on the serpent's snout, the tongue in the form 
of a serpent, and the feathered serpent. To 
account for the stylistic differences observed 
on this monument, it is very possible that the 
motifs on the north and south sides were 
carved at a later date than those to the east 
and west. 


CPN 29 (STELA P) 
(fig. 39) 


This is a prismatic shaft with the two broad 
sides flaring out toward the top. The west 
side is sculpted with a standing human in 
frontal view, and the other three sides are 
carved with glyphic inscriptions. The overall 
condition is rather good, except for the lower 
west wide, which has suffered from erosion 
since Maudslay's time. The feet of the human 
figure once present are completely effaced to- 
day. The stela is encased in a cribbing frame. 


DIMENSIONS 

Height 321 cm; width (west side) at base 65 
cm and at top 87 cm, depth (south side) 53 
cm. Cribbing frame is 146 cm (north-south) 
by 143 cm (east-west) by 30 cm (height). 
DISCOVERY, LOCATION, AND ASSOCIATIONS 
When first reported by Stephens in 1839 it 
was standing where it is now, on the west 
side of the extreme northern end of Structure 
16, facing the West Court. 

Morley (1920) argued that CPN 29 had been 
taken from an unknown original location and 
reerected there, late in Copán's history. His 
major arguments are the lack of an associ- 
ated altar and the late date of the content of 
the stela cache. Disagreeing with Morley, 
Strómsvik (1941) assumes that CPN 29 is pres- 
ently at its original location. He argues that 
the Acropolis had probably reached the level 
of CPN 29 at the time of the stela's erection, 
based on the observation that the level of the 
much earlier hieroglyphic step found in the 
tunnel dug into Structure 11 is the same as 
that of CPN 29. Even if Strómsvik is right in 
thinking that the actual level of the West 
Court had been reached already at the 


FIG. 39 CPN 29: west side. Photo by J.-P. Courau; drawing by B. Fash. 
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time of the stela's erection, I contend that 
there had been so much building activity on 
the Acropolis from this date until A.D. 800 
that it is indeed very likely that the monu- 
ment had been displaced, and that Morley's 
arguments are still valid, too. 

A cruciform masonry chamber below the 
stela contained lidded clay incensarios adorned 
with appliqué cacao pods, a dish, and three 
floreros, all judged “rather better finished 
than similar vessels under Stelae M and N” 
(Strômsvik 1941: 76). 

DEDICATORY DATE 

9.9.10.0.0 2 Ahau 13 Pop. 

COMPOSITION 

The design of the stela's west side follows a 
rigorous bilateral symmetry. The main fig- 
ure, in frontal view, stands, holding the bi- 
cephalic serpent against his chest. Two masks 
are superimposed above his helmet: the up- 
per mask is crowned with plants and partly 
hides a braid-and-tassel; the lower one is a 
serpent. The figure has two shields placed be- 
tween his elbows and his belt, and his legs 
are flanked by two serpents. A jaguar skin is 
used as background. 


The Main Figure: The eleventh ruler (Butz' 
Chan or Smoking-Heavens) wears a reptile 
helmet in serpent or crocodile form above a 
beaded headband. The helmet's forehead is 
made of several scrolls and crowned by a row 
of trimmed feathers. The rounded eyes are 
half-closed over circular pupils, with large 
T23 signs underlining the eyes. A Chac-like, 
upturned snout probably was tenoned into 
the deep socket between the eyes. Below this, 
the upper lip curls up and two scrolls emerge 
from the corners of the mouth. The figure 
wears a chin mask, which two forehead cres- 
cents denote as skeletal. It has scroll eyes, a 
broad muzzle under a small nose with at- 
tached bead, and scroll fangs. The lower jaw 
is replaced by an oval marked with crossed 
bands (Tss2) and by Tr24. The two bands 
that frame the face probably held together the 
helmet, the headband, and the chin mask. 
The bands look like serpent bars with an 
ophidian head at both ends of a braid. The 
upper head, at helmet level, has T552 in place 
of the lower jaw. The lower end of each band 
is turned up to form the forehead of another 


ANALYSIS 


serpent head, horizontally placed on the fig- 
ure's shoulders. 

The main figure wears round earflares punc- 
tuated by four circlets. A hooklike element 
representing a downturned, stylized serpent 
jaw protrudes from behind the earflares. Two 
braid-and-tassel motifs frame the flare above 
and below. Another serpent head at chin level 
completes the decoration. The pectoral, a 
youth mask with well-combed hair parted in 
the middle, hangs from a collar made of one 
row of round beads; tubular beads form a col- 
lar below the mask. The bicephalic serpent 
that the king holds aganst his chest has a seg- 
mented body adorned with T24. The serpent 
head to the right holds in its jaws a jaguar- 
helmeted old solar figure with toothless 
mouth and roman nose adorned with the 
cruller. To the left is a human head with 
closed mouth, ringed eyes, and pierced nose. 
The human head wears an ophidian helmet. 
These two figures appear to be the “pad- 
dlers,” a couple of supernaturals identified by 
Stuart (1988). The thick bracelets are made of 
a serpent head topped by a rectangular plaque 
with circles forming a quincunx and T23 
(which is upside down when the king lowers 
his arms). The band and disk belt with pen- 
dant beads and tinklers is placed over the 
jaguar-skin skirt. Youth masks with a braid- 
and-tassel (T58) are on the front and sides of 
the belt. Two eroded circular shields with 
four radiating points adorned with three cir- 
clets (T824) are set between the main figure's 
elbows and belt. The tinklers of the latter are 
oval plaques incised with T24 signs. At the 
bottom center of the skirt is a braid-and- 
tassel flanked by serpent heads. 


Above the Main Figure: Two masks sit above 
the reptilian helmet. The first has a protrud- 
ing mouth flanked by serpentine elements (as 
on the mask worn by the king on the west 
side of CPN 47) and a flattened nose. The 
forehead is marked by two crescents, and the 
eyes squint downward. The earflares are 
adorned with scroll and bead. The second 
mask, larger than the first, has a long snout, 
scroll eyes, and no lower jaw. The pointed 
skull, flanked by two scrolls, is shaped like a 
water lily; wavy lines indicate bone. Cur- 
vilinear strips representing branches or stems 
jut out from behind the mask, which is thus a 
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variant of the skull-and-vegetation motif. 
They partly hide several motifs that are not 
clearly related: at the top, a braid; to the left a 
jawless serpent head and a hanging tassel. A 
jaguar skin covers the background. 


On the Sides of the Main Figure: Two spiral- 
ing serpents frame the main figure's legs. Their 
segmented bodies are adorned with cross- 
hatched triangles and regularly spaced tufts 
of hair or feathers; a similar tuft is attached to 
the tail. There are almost no traces of the 
heads, whose jaws opened onto a tassel. It is 
possible that this creature is an archaic form 
of the feathered serpent that is ubiquitous in 
Mesoamerican iconography. 


INTERPRETATION 


Through his helmet, the main figure places 
himself under the tutelage of the earth mon- 
ster, who also controls fertility and abun- 
dance. The skull-and-vegetation crowning 
the headdress stresses this patronage. The 
skull, the small jaguar, the nocturnal sun 
mask, and the jaguar skin in the background 
represent the opposite, negative side of this 
basic duality. The bicephalic serpent held 
against the chest has in its jaws the “pad- 
dlers,” probably two complementary myth- 
ological figures. The (feathered) serpents that 
frame the ruler's legs are cosmic monsters. 


CPN 30 (ALTAR Q) 
(figs. 40-41) 


This prismatic monolith is slightly elevated 
from the court's floor and rests on four sup- 
porting stones. A framed hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tion covers the top, while the bottom is plain. 
The four vertical sides are sculpted with a 
total of sixteen human figures seated cross- 
legged on hieroglyphs. Two additional hiero- 
glyphs are placed between the two persons 
who face each other on the west side. 


DIMENSIONS 

East-west 152 cm; north-south 147 cm; height 
70-72 em. Top 132 cm (east-west) by 126 cm. 
DISCOVERY, LOCATION, AND ASSOCIATIONS 
CPN 30 was first reported and illustrated by 
Juan Galindo. It seems never to have been 
moved from its location at the foot of the 
stairway that leads from the West Court to 
Temple 16. It is placed on the central axis of 


: that stairway, in accordance with the Maya 


concept of symmetry. Neither a stela nor a 
cache is associated with this monument, 
ostensibly related to Structure 16. 


DEDICATORY DATE 
9.175.3.4 5 Kan 12 Uo. 
DESCRIPTION 


On each side of the altar there are four figures 
sitting cross-legged with one leg hanging down, 
on top of glyphs that name them. The whole 
set divides in two opposing groups of ten left- 
profile and six right-profile figures, seem- 
ingly lined up, which meet on the west face 
of the monument. 

The opposing figures on the west face of 
the altar are especially noteworthy. The one 
to the left wears a turban adorned with a hy- 
brid quetzal-macaw bird, a whistongue or a 
cutout shell with an infixed kin, and a crown- 
ing panache or lock of hair. His eye is circled 
with a ring, part of the war/sacrifice com- 
plex. An elongated object with a flared end, 
perhaps a bone or lancet, pierces the ear. A 
tubular bead hangs over the chest. He wears a 
feather cape and a loincloth. A small square 
shield, adorned with a serpent head, partly 
covers the right forearm. The figure seems to 
offer a jaguar-paw scepter to the individual 
facing him. Together they flank the Calendar 
Round date carved near the top of the altar. 
The right-hand figure holds a bundle scepter 
in his right hand, while his left rests on his 
knee. He wears a round hat crowned by three 
knotted bands; ribbons also decorate the head- 
dress. An upside-down whistongue with the 
crossed bands on the broad end adorns the 
hat. The jewelry includes a flare and tubular 
ear ornament, a bead collar, and a pendant of 
tubular beads with flared ends. Finally, a sim- 
ple looped band adorns the wrists and ankles. 

The remaining figures can be summarized 
briefly. With one exception, all other figures 
wear a biconical turban (which sometimes 
appears conical due to perspective) crowned 
by a knot and pendant ribbons. The fourth 
left-profile figure, however, wears a more im- 
pressive headdress. It includes a turban topped 
by a panache tied with three knotted bands. 
This figure also is the only one on the altar to 
wear a false beard. They all wear nose beads, 
and the ear ornaments include a circular flare 
and tube. One or more knotted bands or a 
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FIG. 40 CPN 30: roll-out of periphery. Drawing by A. Blanck. 
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ribbon-on-band make up the bracelets and 
anklets. With few exceptions, the left-profile 
figures hold the bundle scepter in front of 
their faces, while the right-profile ones hold 
it close to their bodies. Some wear a tubular 
bead over the chest. Others, however, may 
wear a pectoral in addition to, or instead of, 
the bead. Generally, the pectorals are of two 
types: a full-face mask with short nose and 
T-shaped mouths flanked by serpents and a 
nonfigurative beaded pectoral. 


INTERPRETATION 


The distribution of ornaments on the altar 
does not indicate any meaningful pattern, 
with the exception of the two central facing 
figures, and, to a lesser degree, the fourth per- 
son to the right, Eightecn-Rabbit, whose cos- 
tume stresses his privileged status. Posture 
and presence or absence of tubular beads or of 
a certain pectoral type do not indicate any 
hierarchical order of right-versus left-profile 
group or position in the composition. Indi- 
vidual variations seem due only to the artistic 
concern to avoid monotony. With the excep- 
tions cited above, all the figures are presented 
as equal and of the same rank. The very com- 
position of the altar sides forms a close circle 
whose two ends, represented by the central 
figures on the west face, meet and face one 
another. 

Most scholars now reject the so-called “The- 
ory of Determinants” proposed by Spinden 
(1924: 140-141) and elaborated by Teeple (1930). 
This theory, still very popular in guides and 
magazines, interprets the gathering of the six- 
teen seated persons on CPN 30 as an astro- 
nomical meeting, whose main purpose would 
have been to determine the length of the 
tropical year. These astronomers would have 
come to Copán from all parts of the Maya 
area, their place of origin being given by the 
glyph on which they are seated. The Calendar 
Round date in the middle of the west side was 
interpreted as the date at which the astro- 
nomical adjustment was adopted. The major 
problem with this appealing theory is the ab- 
sence of any date with astronomical impor- 
tance in the texts carved on the altar; besides, 
the glyphs used as seats by the “astronomers” 
do not compare with any of the known em- 
blem glyphs (Baudez and Riese 1990). 

CPN 30 is now commonly interpreted 


‘as the dynastic succession of all officially 


recognized rulers of Copán at the time the 
monument was carved; the glyphs are as- 
sumed to denote names or titles of those 
rulers (see Davoust 1976, 1978, 1979). Four of 
them at least have been identified as the 
name glyphs of Copan rulers deciphered on 
other monuments. The date 6 Caban 10 Mol, 
ostensibly placed between the two main fig- 
ures on the west side of the monument, is 
known to be the accession date of Rising- 
Sun: 9.16.12.5.17. 

The person to the left of the central date is, 
according to this interpretation, the founder 
of the Copan dynasty. Because he holds the 
unusual jaguar-paw scepter in his left hand, I 
think he is the same person as the ancestor 
figure in the uppermost register of the west 
face of CPN 3. I also think that the Father 
Founder is also depicted on the major statue 
that stood in a niche in the north chamber of 
Temple 16, right above CPN 30 (see the dis- 
cussion of Structure 16 in chapter 2). Ruler 2 
seems to be the possible dynastic ancestor 
represented in a similar pictorial composi- 
tion on CPN 23. 


CPN 33 (ALTAR T) 
(figs. 42-45] 


The top of this prismatic monolith, which 
was already very eroded when first reported 
by Maudslay, is today almost completely ef- 
faced. It was carved with a crocodile spread 
out on its belly; the tip of the snout, the tail, 
and the hind limbs hang over the sides of the 
monument. Seated figures shown in profile 
take up the space between the animal’s body 
and legs, on the vertical sides of the altar. 
There are two groups of six figures each, fac- 
ing each other on the tail side. Each figure 
sits on a glyphlike sign. The two figures fac- 
ing each other directly on the tail side are 
themselves part of the calendrical inscrip- 
tion: their heads and the “offerings” they are 
holding in their outstretched hands contain 
the hieroglyphic information. Along the mid- 
dle of the crocodile’s back a hieroglyphic in- 
scription was originally carved. Only 
outlines of some glyphs remain. This inscrip- 
tion continues on the tail, which is carved on 
a vertical side and is much better preserved 
than the portion on the top. On the opposite 


FIG. 41 CPN 30. (a) west side; (b) south side; (c) east side, (d) north side. Photos by J.-P. Courau. 
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vertical side, below the crocodile's snout, an- 
other hieroglyphic inscription is carved. 
DIMENSIONS 


Height 56 to 67 cm, length 195 cm, width 145 
cm. 


DISCOVERY, LOCATION, AND ASSOCIATIONS 


Maudslay first saw this monument, together 
with CPN 34, on the village square of what is 
today Copán Ruinas. At an undetermined 
date CPN 33 was transferred to the nearby 
local museum, where it is on display in the 
courtyard. No monuments or structures 
originally associated with CPN 33 are 
known. 


DEDICATORY DATE 
DIS S 4 Caban to Zip. 


The Crocodile: It seems that the animal 
carved on top of CPN 33 is an impersonator 
wearing a crocodile skin according to the hu- 
man proportions of the limbs, hands, and 
feet. The reptile skin is attached to the wrists 
and ankles by a water lily; a fish nibbling the 
blossom at the wrists reproduces the familiar 
nibbling fish image. Conversely, to the rear 
the fish is placed between the water lily and 
the headdress of the sixth figure in such a 
way that it belongs to both groups. We as- 
sume that the water lily/fish group is a rebus 
for bacab—ba-ka or ba-ka-b(a)—where the 
water lily/imix stands for ba and the fish for 
ka; thus, its presence at the four ends of the 
earth crocodile would recall the position of 
the four bacabs at the four corners of the 
earth (Deborah Tear, pers. comm., 1979). On 
the crocodile the scales are shown by pairs of 
ovals. Plants are attached to the round ear- 
flares. The cross-banded eyes are half closed. 
The snout is edged with pointed teeth, and its 
tip—on the monument's front—is made of 
three masks. The mask in left profile is well 
preserved and shows the jaguar/sun with kin 
on the forehead. A reptilian snout marked 
with a jaguar mask is a recurrent icon on the 
late Copán monuments (CPN 4, CPN 28, 
CEN t3, Etel 

The figures seated on both sides of the head 
(a single one) and of the body (two individ- 
uals) seem to be humans wearing serpent hel- 
mets and the usual jewels. Nothing indicates 
that they are from the underworld or come 
from the abode of the dead. Both hold a now- 


_ eroded glyph in their hands, but in two in- 


stances in the drawing published by Mauds- 
lay—a kan cross on the upper right and T122, 
“smoke” (from incense?) on the lower left— 
can be identified. They probably are digni- 
taries presenting offerings to the earth, 
whom they face. On the rear the two crea- 
tures on both sides of the tail are full-figure 
caban glyphs. 


The Left-Profile Group of Figures: Figure 1 
is a man with a frontal body and profile head 
(fig. 42). He is seated cross-legged on 7-Head, 
an image of the fertile earth (Baudez 1984). He 
holds a bundle scepter and wears a biconical 
turban adorned with ribbons; the smoking ax 
implanted in his forehead indicates that he 
belongs to the underworld (see CPN 60 and 
the prone figures on the Hieroglyphic Stair- 
way). The water lily hangs from his head or 
headdress down his back. The earplug is 
tipped with a jaguar ear. The figure wears a 
long beaded collar, a tubular pectoral, and a 
strip tied in a single loop encircling his wrists 
and ankles. 

Figure 2 is a man seated on a variant of the 
cauac glyph (composed of a dark and a light 
aspect?) prefixed by yax (fig. 42). It is another 
image of the earth (described as green, i.e., 
fertile?). The figure holds a bundle scepter 
and wears a (false?) beard. He has a biconical 
turban of jaguar skin; a blackened ribbon and 
a braid-and-tassel are also part of the head- 
dress. The earflare is topped with a jaguar 
paw. The anklets, pectoral, and collar 6 
similar to those of the preceding figure, and 
the bracelets are of the simple band type. 

Figure 3 is depicted in profile seated on the 
ground (fig. 43). His body is human but his 
head is that of a bat. He was apparently wear- 
ing a helmet on top in the form of a reptile 
sticking out a forked tongue. His bracelets 
and his belt are made of tubular beads. A sin- 
gle strand necklace supports a youth mask. 

Figure 4 is an anthropomorphic figure with 
an eroded face. Against his serpent helmet, 
another ophidian head faces backward (a bi- 
cephalic serpent helmet?). A jaguar tail is in- 
cluded in the headdress. The body has black 
markings. A serpent head replaces the left 
hand, and his right hand is replaced by an- 
other animal head. The jewels and the cos- 
tume are the same as on the previous figure. 


Copan Altar T 
FIG. 43 CPN 33: left-profile group of figures. Drawing by S. Matta. 


FIG. 44 CPN 33: right-profile group of figures. Drawing by S. Matta. 
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FIG. 45 CPN 33: back. Drawing by S. Matta. 


with a jaguar head; black spots are scattered 
on both head and body. The teeth are formi- 
dable, the scroll-eye is round, and the ear or- 
nament includes a tube. Tro, a jaguar tail, and 
a ribbon are at the top of the head. The jewels 
and the costume are the same as on the two 
previous figures. This figure sits on a throne 
in the shape of a toad head facing upward 
(upended frog), another image of the earth. 

Figure 6 is a human seated on an eroded 
throne, wearing a cape and a skirt covered by 
a jade net. It is unclear if the figure is a woman 
or a man. The hands are empty. A bead hangs 
from the nose. À serpent or crocodile with a 
forked tongue arches above Tsor on the tur- 
ban. The head of a small fish rests on the 
crocodile tail. Thus, the headdress might rep- 
resent the bacab title and might refer to this 
figure. 


The Right-Profile Group of Figures: Figure 1 
isa man seated on a crocodile head with a kin 
sign infixed in the blackened eye and a water 
lily blossom in the back (fig. 42). Like his 
counterpart, he holds a bundle scepter and 
wears the same anklets, wristlets, ear orna- 
ments, collar, and pectoral. Ribbons with 
blackened ends and a water lily were in the 
headdress, broken today. A bead is attached to 
his nose. 

Figure 2 is a man on a throne, eroded ex- 
cept for a row of teeth and a cauac element, 
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which may imply that this is the head of the 
earth monster. The individual holds a scepter 
different from the usual bundle: the short 
handle branches out into four wavy branches. 
He wears a conical turban adorned with regu- 
larly placed Ts. He also wears a long bead 
collar, wristlets made of tubular beads, a tu- 
bular earplug, and a nose bead. 

Figure 3 is the only true animal on this 
monument (fig. 44). It is a bird with a hooked 
beak, a wrinkled, hairy face, and a half-closed 
eye. It may be identified as either the katun 
or the muan bird. The wings have black spots, 
circles, short straight lines, and black tips. A 
tubular earplug is the only jewel. 

Figure 4 is an anthropomorph with a croc- 
odile head, without a headdress, with long 
pointed teeth, a cross-banded eye, and plants 
behind the tubular earplug. The body is 
marked with rounded scales and on the back 
he wears a serpent wing with crossed bands. 
Tubular beads make up the wristlets and 
belt. A youth mask hangs on the chest from a 
row of round beads. 

Figure 5 is an anthropomorph with an un- 
identified animal head; the elongated snout 
is reminiscent of an opossum or an iguana. 
Considering its resemblance to the full- 
figure caban glyph on the altar's back, this 
must be a terrestrial animal. Like the pre- 
ceding figure, he has no headdress and wears 
the same ear ornaments, collar, pectoral, and 
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belt. Circlets and short lines are scattered on 
the arm. 

Figure 6, similar to the sixth figure of the 
left-profile group, is seated on a now-eroded 
glyph, which was imix according to the draw- 
ing in Maudslay. It differs from its counter- 
part in the hand's position and the smoking 
ax implanted in the forehead, a motif exclu- 
sive to supernaturals and the deceased. The 
rebus form of bacab is atop the figure's tur- 
ban: the reptile/ba flanked by a headfirst 
fish/ka, and arching above imix/b(a). 


INTERPRETATION 


The monument’s top is covered with the 
crocodile, which represents the earth, to 
which humans present offerings; the individ- 
uals carved on the sides, being under the 
earth, belong to the underworld. The figures 
are distributed into two homologous groups, 
including two humans, three animals, and 
one more human. 

Men and animals are presented in distinct 
ways. Every human is seated on a glyphlike 
throne. It is not a name as on CPN 30, but 
rather a sign that recalls the earth or the 
earth monster: 7-Head, a crocodile head, the 
cauac monster, imix. As a rule, Maya ico- 
nography pictures the ruler standing or sit- 
ting on an image of the earth, even when he 
is in the netherworld. This image probably 
expresses the power of the ruler over the 
earth. 

Except for the muan bird, who is standing, 
the animal figures are seated directly on the 
ground; the jaguar, however, who rests on an 
upended frog, is another earthly image. This 
probably likens the jaguar/night sun to the 
dead ruler. 

The creatures we have been able to identify 
belong to the earth and the underworld: the 
bat, the jaguar, the muan bird, and the croco- 
dile. The greatest importance is given to the 
four characters on the front of the monu- 
ment. The body is in frontal view and not in 
profile as on the sides; they wear elaborate 
headdresses including the Copán turban, and 
hold the bundle scepter, a royal attribute ac- 
cording to CPN 23 and CPN 30. The sixth 
individual of each group is very different 
from the great-ancestors: he is smaller and 
shown entirely in profile. Although he has no 
right to the scepter, he wears an elaborate 


ANALYSIS 


costume worthy of a queen or an important 
chief. The bacab title is expressed in rebus 
form in the headdress. This expression ends 
both groups, as bacab usually ends texts. 


CPN 34 (ALTAR UJ) 
(figs. 46-47) 


One vertical side of this prismatic monolithic 
altar is sculpted with a jaguar mask flanked 
by two human figures seated in serpent 
mouths. Their heads and headdresses are bro- 
ken off, and other details are also missing, 
particularly to the right of the jaguar mask. 
The back and the top of the monument are 
carved with glyphs. 


DIMENSIONS 

Height 93 cm; Length 170 cm; width 65 cm. 
DISCOVERY AND LOCATION 

CPN 34 was first described and illustrated by 
Maudslay, who found it together with CPN 
33 in the village plaza of Copán Ruinas. At an 
undetermined date it was transferred to the 
local museum, where it remains today. 


DEDICATORY DATE 
9.18.5.0.0 4 Ahau r3 Ceh. 


DESCRIPTION 


The large jaguar mask wears a headband com- 
posed of horizontal black and white bands 
with a tripartite element and death eye at 
both ends. The muzzle is flat, and the upper 
lip curls up to expose incisors and fangs. 
There is no lower jaw, but two large scrolls 
emerge from the mouth's corners. The eyes 
are kin signs with inset ahau signs for pupils. 
Thus, one of the titles of the sun, k'inich 
ahau (Lord Sun-Eye or Sun-Face), is spelled 
out. An element of T528 (the dot-edged loop) 
on the cheeks refers to the vegetative earth. 
The mask expresses both aspects of the earth, 
summed up by the kin and cauac glyphs. 
David Stuart (r986a) also interprets the kin 
sign in the eye as meaning k’inich, but pro- 
poses that "sun-eyed [throne?] stone" is in 
fact the name of Altar U itself. I do not see 
why a name has to be given to this monu- 
ment; I remind the reader that a kin sign is 
also infixed in the eyes of the rear head of the 
bicephalic monster depicted on CPN 8. In 
both cases, the kin sign has primarily a se- 
mantic value; on CPN 34 a phonetic reading 
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FIG. 46 CPN 34: front. Photo by J.-P. Courau. 
Copan Altar U 


is added with the presence of the ahau glyph, 
elegantly forming a k'inich ahau reading. 

The two identical heads on both sides of 
the monument may be thought of as belong- 
ing to one monster, although its body is not 
indicated. The serpent skulls are extremely 
stylized—the eye has a black pupil and the 
lower jaw takes the form of the T628 sign. 
The upper jaw tapers into a downturned hook, 
while the fang follows the same form. Three 
circlets indicate bone. Starting from the 
scroll-shaped nostril, a supple band falls 
backward and ends with T58 with Tso3 (ik) 
infixed. 

Two characters wearing a fringed cape, a 
belt, and a loincloth, each with a dangling 
leg, sit within the serpent jaws. To the left of 


the jaguar mask the belt is divided into squares, 
each containing a half-circle; to the right the 
semicircles are blackened to form death eyes 
or pairs of them form the akbal sign. This 
contrast may signify an opposition between 
the two individuals. One side of the loincloth 
is adorned with three crossed-bands and con- 
tinues with T58, while the other falls into the 
monster's mouth. Single or double T6r6b 
signs are stamped on the thigh. The wrist- 
lets, anklets, jewels, faces, and most of the 
headdresses are eroded. The helmet of the fig- 
ure to the left of the k'inich ahau still has an 
ear with circlets, an indented edge, and elon- 
gated elements that make up T824. The head- 
dress of both figures also included a water lily 
blossom and its stem. 
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FIG. 47 CPN 34: (a, a') left side; (b) right side. Photo by C. F. Baudez; drawings by S. Matta. 
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INTERPRETATION 


The poor state of preservation and lack of 
context and associations make the interpreta- 
tion of this altar difficult. The sun and earth 
symbols, which are generally contrasted on 
the monsters' heads, are here together on the 
same mask, which probably represents the 
night sun within the earth. The skeletal ser- 
pent heads on the sides are those of a bice- 
phalic sky or earth monster, or those of the 
serpent bar, a royal insignia. The figures in 
their maws are quite broken, and it is unclear 
whether they were identical or contrasting, 
grotesques or anthropomorphs. 


(see Maudslay 1889-1902: vol. 1, pl. 112 and 113a) 


One side of this prismatic monolith bears a 
mask; the other three are inscribed with hi- 
eroglyphs. The top and bottom are plain. The 
mask side has flaked off in many places. CPN 
37 was found in 1893 by the Peabody Museum 
expedition on the uppermost terrace of Struc- 
ture 11 close to the northeast corner of Tem- 
ple 11A, where it remains today. 


DIMENSIONS 
71 cm by 53 cm by 65 cm. 


DEDICATORY DATE 
9.17.0.0.0 13 Ahau 18 Cumku. 


DESCRIPTION 

The full-face mask has squinting eyes and 
Tsor on the forehead. The eroded muzzle 
seems to have been broad. Scrolls decorate 
the corners of the mouth above the lower jaw. 
The incisors are T-shaped. The oval ear flares 
have a scroll on top and a bone below. The 
upper half of a cruciform medallion adorned 
with cauac elements crowns the mask; water 
lily blossoms are carved on the upper corners 
of the altar. 

This altar combines both aspects of the 
earth: its fertility and vegetative aspect with 
the cruciform medallion and the cauac and 
imix signs; its dark aspect with the jaguar/ 
nocturnal sun. Compare CPN 37 with the 
earth representation below the standing ruler 
on the southeast jamb of Temple 18. On Ton- 
iná Monument 135 (fig. 114g, below), the ruler 
is seated on the upper part of a cruciform 
medallion, very similar to this one. 


CPN 38 (STELA 1) 
(fig. 48] 


This monolithic shaft is sculpted with a hu- 
man figure on one broad side. The opposite 
face and both narrow sides bear hieroglyphic 
inscriptions. The lower half of the stela is 
almost completely eroded. Minor cracks and 
flaked off portions are also observed. The pre- 
served relief lacks sharpness, probably due to 
progressive erosion. 


DIMENSIONS 


Maximum height 291 cm; at base level, width 
(east-west) 74 cm and depth 46 cm. Maximum 
depth of relief 32 cm. Cribbing frame: 218 cm 
(north-south) by rro cm by 58 cm (high). 


DISCOVERY, LOCATION, AND ASSOCIATIONS 


The Peabody Museum archaeologists found 
this monument fallen and broken close to 
Structure 9. Its unsculpted butt was still in 
situ on the second step of the stairs on the 
west side of that structure (Maudslay 1889- 
1902: vol. 5, 66; Gordon 1896}. The stela is set 
into a single cribbing frame, embracing the 
butt that rests on a stone slab (roo by 90 cm] 
covering a cruciform masonry chamber; the 
latter contained five coarse vessels, stalactite 
fragments, Spondylus shells, one jade bead, 
and cinnabar (Gordon 1896]. 

When Gordon excavated and investigated 
its foundation, he destroyed the stratigraphic 
evidence of the stela's relationship with the 
construction phase of the associated struc- 
ture. Strómsvik's (1952) assumption that CPN 
38 dates to phase Illa of the ball court has 
been questioned by Cheek (1983b): if phase IIb 
of this ball court was built by Eighteen- 
Rabbit, as suggested by the inscription on the 
central marker that predates his reign, the 
stela cannot be associated with a later con- 
struction phase. Two possibilities can be con- 
sidered: either the monument was originally 
integrated into phase IIa of the ball court, 
which was then contemporaneous with its 
inscription, and was left untouched during 
subsequent remodelings of the ball court; or 
it was taken (together with its associated al- 
tar?) from an unknown original location and 
reerected in the ball court during its con- 
struction phase II. The presence of 
a standard foundation chamber does not 
contradict the assumption of secondary 
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FIG. 48 CPN 38: front. Photo by J.-P. Courau; drawing by A. Dowd. 
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reerection, as documented by CPN 4o, which 
at the same time has a foundation chamber 
and predates the structure with which it is 
associated. 

The Carnegie archaeologists reassembled, 
reinforced with steel dowels, and reerected 
CPN 38 in its original location, where it re- 
mains today. It is associated with CPN 39, a 
cylindrical altar (180 cm in diameter, 40 cm 
high) carved on its periphery with a band of 
hieroglyphs. Although Morley (1920) specu- 
lated that the association of these two monu- 
ments is not original, he had no supporting 
factual evidence. 


DEDICATORY DATE 


According to Riese (Baudez and Riese 1990: 
vol. 2, p. 204], 


CPN 38 probably depicts the Copanec ruler 
Smoke Jaguar Imix Monster. The text of the stela 
continues on its altar. The dedication of these two 
monuments took place at 9.11.15.0.0 4 Ahau 13 
Mol. The main reason for its erection was to com- 
memorate the death of one of Smoke Jaguar's pre- 
decessors, either Leaf Jaguar or Jaguar Sun God, 
which makes one speculate if the sameness of the 
"Jaguar" part of the current ruler and the com- 
memorated ruler might not be one reason for the 
commemoration. 


DESCRIPTION 
The main figure depicts a human with a 
youthful broad face with bulging eyes, pro- 
truding cheekbones, and an artificially flat- 
tened forehead. The headdress is a tall broad 
turban, with a cylinder crowning a truncated 
cone. The end of the cloth band falls forward 
over the front of the cylinder. The earflares 
are topped with a scroll. The figure wears a 
feather cape, which is visible only from the 
sides. A sort of ruff with oblique lines, a 
twisted piece of cloth, surrounds the neck. 
The pectoral is made of tubular beads with a 
trilobed pendant tapering to a bone. Against 
his chest the figure holds a bicephalic ser- 
pent, with beads adorning the body and very 
elongated heads. Their lower skeletal jaw is 
marked with a wavy line and circlets. A hu- 
man head wearing the same circular earflares 
and the same turban as the main figure (prob- 
ably an ancestor] appears between their jaws. 
A strip is wound several times around the 
wrist with protruding loops and ends. The 


«front of the broad belt is covered by a loin- 


cloth, and its sides by a large cloth band ar- 
ranged in a loop. A rope or a twisted serpent 
is visible behind the left arm. The blackened 
ends of three knotted bands at elbow level are 
reminiscent of the loop-serpent motif from 
other Copán sculptures. 

CPN 38 and CPN 52 illustrate a fundamen- 
tal change in the Copán stela tradition, not 
only in style but also in iconography. This 
change remains to be explained in a satisfac- 
tory manner. 


CPN 40 (STELA 2) 
(fig. 49) 


This monolithic shaft has broad sides gently 
flaring out from bottom to top. The south 
side is sculpted with a standing human figure 
in front view, while the opposite face and 
both narrow sides bear hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions. The figural side is very eroded, espe- 
cially at the chest, waist, and feet. The stela 
is set into a cribbing frame composed of sev- 
eral large blocks. 


DIMENSIONS 


Height 294 cm; height of plain butt ca. 130 
cm. Width of front at base 78 cm, at top 92 
cm; depth of west side 54 cm. Depth of relief 
on figural side 11-14 cm. Cribbing frame 168 
(east-west) by 139 by 35 cm. 


DISCOVERY, LOCATION, AND ASSOCIATIONS 


The Peabody Museum archaeologists found 
CPN 40 broken into two or three fragments 
on the Plaza floor at the south foot of the 
L-shaped extension of Structure ro (Ball 
Court A]. They reerected the monument 
there (Gordon 1896: pl. 2, “Plan of the Princi- 
pal Structures". However, while the Car- 
negie archaeologists did not find any further 
remains associated with the stela at that spot, 
they did discover part of its original cribbing 
frame on top of an untouched foundation 
chamber on Platform ro-A. This was there- 
fore considered the original location of the 
stela at the time of abandonment of the 
Copán Main Group. Accordingly CPN 4o 
was reerected there, where it remains today. 

Since the dedicatory date of the stela is sev- 
eral katuns earlier than the platform on which 
it stands, this is certainly not its primary lo- 
cation, which remains unknown. CPN 40 
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FIG. 49 CPN 40: south side. Photo by J.-P. Courau; drawing by B. Fash. 
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was erected in its secondary placement on 
top of Structure 10-A, above a cruciform ma- 
sonry chamber that contained only a few 
stucco fragments when first opened. No altar 
is known to be originally associated with this 
stela. CPN 23, which today stands only a few 
meters north of it, is not thought to have any 
intentional association with this monument, 
especially considering the difference in date 
of manufacture of the two sculptures. It is, 
however, possible that when CPN 40 was 
transferred to its secondary emplacement on 
top of Platform ro-A CPN 23 was manufac- 
tured to be associated with it and to achieve a 
stela-altar pair. This would then constitute a 
secondary association for the stela and a pri- 
mary association for the altar. 


DEDICATORY DATE 

9.11.0.0.0 12 Ahau 8 Ceh. 

COMPOSITION 

The figural composition is rigorously sym- 
metrical relative to a vertical central axis. 
The formally posed frontal main figure holds 
the bicephalic serpent against his chest. Above 
the helmet a mask with a large headdress is 
flanked by plants. The stela's top is crowned 
by a horizontal serpent bar with a jaguar skin 
as background. The main figure has two 
shields between his elbows and belt, and two 
serpents flank his legs. 


The Main Figure: The main figure wears a 
jaguar helmet above a beaded headband. The 
helmet ears are marked with half-circles edged 
with dots (part of T528, cauac). The chin 
mask also represents the jaguar with a broad 
muzzle, squint eyes, and an oval cartouche as 
a lower jaw. The two bands framing the face of 
the main figure probably connected the hel- 
met, head band, and chin mask. They seem to 
connect ophidian heads. The upper one, at 
helmet level, has a band marked three times 
with T58 as a lower jaw. The lower end of the 
vertical bands is turned up to form the fore- 
head of another serpent head that is placed 
horizontally. The square earflares have one 
circlet at each corner, which gives way out- 
ward to a stylized serpent jaw. A knotted 
band and T255 are placed above and below 
the flare. Another serpent head, at chin level, 
seems related to the ear ornaments. The 
eroded pectoral probably was a youth mask. 


. The bicephalic serpent held by the main 
figure has a segmented body adorned with 
T27. The head to the main figure's left—the 
only one preserved—is "alive" and its jaws 
enclose an old solar figure (probably the “Jag- 
uar Paddler”), with a scroll-eye and Roman 
nose adorned with the cruller. His helmet is 
of a jaguar with a ringed eye and a water lily 
growing out of its skull. The wristlets are 
eroded but were probably similar to the an- 
klets, which include a serpent head topped by 
a plaque with four circlets forming a square, 
and an eroded motif above. 

Of the two round shields squeezed be- 
tween the elbows and the belt, only the left 
one is preserved. It wears a (Pax?) jaguar head 
with a lolling tongue and no lower jaw. Four 
points radiate from the shield. The wide 
belt, made of strips and disks, is covered by a 
layered loincloth. A braid-and-tassel under- 
lines each of the three youth masks. The 
three tinklers under the central mask are 
oval plaques with T24 engraved on them. 
The side ones seem to be made of turtle 
shell. A braid-and-tassel goes down in the 
middle of the loincloth and is flanked by two 
stylized serpent heads. The skirt is jaguar 
skin. The heels of the sandals are linked by 
two straps to the sole. 


Surrounding the Main Figure: The centrally 
placed mask above the helmet has a narrow 
nose and a broad muzzle. The mouth is flanked 
by serpentine elements, and the round ear- 
plugs are topped with a scroll. The forehead 
is marked with the two elements that make 
up the cauac sign (T528). The headdress, 
whose base is an arch with a scroll at both 
ends, tapers to a point to form a leaf or a 
water lily blossom; a right hand is in front of 
this plant, under the tip of which is a similar 
but smaller form. Branches or stems that ta- 
per into a leaf are attached to the mask. A 
variant of Tr73 edges these plants, but the 
three radiating half-circles are not blackened. 
A serpent bar is horizontally laid at the stela's 
top; its body is a braid with two agnathic ser- 
pent heads on the ends, from which hang a 
tassel. The plant forms and the bar are set on 
a jaguar skin. 

Two serpents frame the figure's legs. Their 
black-spotted bodies curve into a loop and are 
tied halfway up by two bands. The animal 


II2 


tail bears a kind of tuft and a shell, and the 
jaws give way to an eroded tassel. 


COMPARISONS 
Structurally CPN 29 is very similar to CPN 
40. The only appreciable difference is the 
presence of two masks on CPN 29 where 
CPN 40 has only one. There is not much vari- 
ation in the motifs of the two monuments 
and in most instances the differences appear 
to be more variants than oppositions. The 
strongest contrast, which is certainly signifi- 
cant, concerns the helmet: earthly crocodile 
versus solar jaguar. In the Copán corpus of 
freestanding monuments, it is the only possi- 
ble instance of paired stelae. It would there- 
fore be surprising if CPN 29 and CPN 40 rep- 
resent distinct rulers (respectively Butz' Chan 
and Smoke-Imix God K) as claimed by Schele 
(1988). 


CPN 41 (STELA 3) 
(figs. 50-53) 


This monolithic shaft is carved with a stand- 
ing human figure on each of the two broad 
sides; the design partly overlaps onto the ad- 
joining narrow sides, where one row of hiero- 
glyphs is also carved. When found, the stela 
was broken into several pieces. Traces (black 
spots) of severe damage from milpa burning 
are still present. The face and headdress of 
the main figure on both figural sides have al- 
most entirely vanished. Secondary figures and 
the serpent bars are severely damaged. The 
stela was surrounded by a monolithic rect- 
angular cribbing frame (CPN 41A), bearing 
sculpture. It is broken into many fragments 
and flakes are missing, so that the relief is 
somewhat eroded. 


DIMENSIONS 

Height (maximum) 357 cm; width (east-west) 
at base 92 cm; depth at base 55 cm. Depth of 
relief of south side 30 cm; of northern side 21 
cm. Cribbing frame (CPN 41A): length 146 
cm (outer), 103 cm (inner); width 104 cm (ou- 
ter) 57 cm (inner). Actual height 26 cm 
(originally certainly higher). 

DISCOVERY, LOCATION, AND ASSOCIATIONS 
CPN 41 was found lying on the Plaza, circa 30 
m south of Structure 4. Because of lack of 
architectural associations and affiliated al- 
tars, it seems doubtful that this was its origi- 


ANALYSIS 


nal location. Maudslay was the first to men- 
tion this monument. At that time it was in 
such bad condition that he did not take casts 
or photographs of it. The first description is 
contained in the preliminary field report of 
the Peabody Museum expedition (Gordon 
1896). The Carnegie Institution pieced the 
stela together and reerected it where it had 
been found. The associated cache is not cru- 
ciform as is the rule in Copán, but is approx- 
imately rectangular. It contained four jade ir- 
regular pendants, each carved with a human 
face. The stela was reerected and repaired by 
Carnegie archaeologists. They also replaced 
one glyph from the east face, which had been 
taken to the Peabody Museum by previous 
investigators. The cribbing frame was not re- 
set around the stela base, since it was too 
damaged. It is now deposited on the plaza 
floor s m east of CPN 41. 


DEDICATORY DATE 
9.11.0.0.0 12 Ahau 8 Ceh. 


THE SOUTH SIDE 
(fig. so) 


The Main Figure: The main figure wears a 
helmet that is broken off, except for the rect- 
angular earflares. They are pierced by a cen- 
tral hole linked by radiating lines to a circlet 
in each corner. A braid-and-tassel and a car- 
touche with Tro3 and T255 are above and be- 
low each flare. A profile serpent head is also 
attached below. The main figure wears simi- 
lar earflares topped with the braid-and-tassel. 
A row of beads surrounds the face wearing a 
false beard. The chin mask is a jaguar with a 
T617a marking on the forehead, squinting 
eyes, broad muzzle, and serpentlike elements 
under the jaw. 

Little remains of the serpent bar, which 
may have been rigid. The heads attached to 
the ends are skeletal with death eyes. The 
interior is badly eroded, but a portion of the 
lower right one is inscribed with black spots 
and dots, a trait common to both jaguars and 
death heads. The main figure wears bracelets 
in the form of serpent heads topped by a rect- 
angular flare similar to the earflares. When 
the arms are lowered, the serpent heads be- 
come inverted. On the sides an armband is 
visible; it is similar to the wristlet, but lacks 
the serpent head. 
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FIG. 5I 
CEN 7 
north side. 
Drawing 
by B. Fash 


FIG. SO 
CRIS 41: 
soutb ~. 
B 8 
by B. Fash. 
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FIG. 52 
CPN 1 
east side. 


Drawing 
by B. Fash. 
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FIG. 53 
CPN ai 
west side. 
Drawing 
by B. Fash. 
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Above the belt are three strips that support 
a medallion marked by T615. The belt itself is 
adorned by crossed-bands, which probably 
supported three identical masks. A spherical 
inclusion occupies the position of the central 
mask. Of the two side masks, only the left 
one is preserved (figs. so and $3). Like the 
right-hand mask, it is crowned by three knot- 
ted bands. It is a human face with a line that 
passes through the forehead, closed eye, and 
mouth. This type of facial painting is diag- 
nostic of "God Q" (Thompson 1950: 131), equiva- 
lent of Xipe Totec from central Mexico and 
closely associated with blood sacrifices. The 
head is actually that of a corpse, as the closed 
eye and black spot indicate. The hand covering 
the mouth (T7132) signifies “completion,” in 
this case "death". The ear ornament is adorned 
with T 509 (cimi signifying "death"] and T255. 
With its many signs, this belt mask expresses 
the concept of death and sacrifice. A braid- 
and-tassel (T58) and three oval plaques with 
incised Tro3 signs are below each mask. Rib- 
bons, which are now eroded, partly cover the 
belt near the masks: 

The main figure wears a jaguar skirt, indi- 
cated by round spots, concentric circles and 
dots. A variant of Tr73, also meaning "com- 
pletion" or "death," is added to these mark- 
ings. Wing-shaped elements and beads edge 
the skirt, with pendant tinklers in the form 
of bell-shaped plaques or shells marked with 
Tro3. 

Both ends of the loincloth have black ends 
and a motif, repeated five times, consisting oÍ 
a black circle with a wavy tail. A braid with 
an eroded mask topped by three knotted bands 
falls to the ground between the feet. The tas- 
sel at the end of the braid includes a round 
and a bell-shaped bead, as well as other (eroded) 
pendants. 

Two finely knotted strings attach the knee 
ornament. Three knotted bands with Tass 
above and below are on the outer side of each 
leg, atop an eroded mask. The front of the 
knee ornament is broken, but traces of a 
climbing quadruped remain. The anklets and 
feet are completely eroded. 


Surrounding the Main Figure: The helmet 
is crowned with a hat or a headband edged 
with beads and circlets and black-spotted 
crossed-bands on a striped background; the 


latter may represent the bloodstained ribbons 


of autosacrifice. A small human mask topped 
with ahau is in the middle of this headdress. 
Another mask above has no lower jaw, with a 
broad lolling tongue, T-shaped incisors, and 
scroll-shaped fangs. The face with bulging 
eyes and protruding cheekbones is adorned 
with two horizontal strips, one each above 
and below the eyes. Two scrolls with Tass 
below replace the ears. Only the fangs and 
teeth—among them filed incisors—remain 
from its helmet. The agnathic face, tongue, 
and filed incisors indicate that this mask is 
an anthropomorphized version of the Pax jag- 
uar. Flanking bars and dots form the number 
12; a comparison with the north side hints 
that these figures were probably contained 
within open serpent jaws. 

On both sides of the top of the headdress a 
human figure emerges from the jaws of a 
skeletal serpent who has circlets (indicating 
bone) on the forehead, a large round scroll 
eye, and beadlike molars. The emerging indi- 
vidual wears an oval earflare with circlets 
forming a quincunx, a black spot on the tem- 
ple, and, on the cheek, concentric circles edged 
with dots (a cauac element). Several beads 
stand in front of his nose. His helmet is a 
skeletal serpent head with a death eye, many 
circlets on the jaw, and bare incisors. On the 
shoulder he carries a bar adorned with oblique 
short lines that taper to a skeletal serpent 
head with an open mouth; the head is pre- 
ceded by three knotted bands. We do not 
know whether the jaws contained anything— 
for instance, a knife-tongue. A rope hanging 
from the bar through a beaded ring vanishes, 
passes and reappears below the elbows, and 
then hangs down to the main figure's feet. 
The human figures seem to be ancestors 
wearing death insignia since their helmets as 
well as the ends of the bar are skeletal heads. 

Only to the right of the main figure's hel- 
met does anything remain of the framing ele- 
ments. A profile human face wears a broken 
helmet with a pendant braid-and-tassel and 
two tinklers marked with T103. A line passes 
through the closed eye and runs down to the 
chin; on one side of the line the face is painted 
black. This depicts a “God Q” variant, already 
identified on the belt mask. This head was 
probably set within the jaws of a serpent, as 
on CPN 47 
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The rope hanging from the monument's 
top emerges from the upper rim of the belt. 
After passing through a ring, it hangs down 
to the knees of the figure, where it is linked 
to an open-mouthed serpent. Covering the 
rope, twice on each side, a serpent forms a 
loop whose base is tied with three knotted 
bands from which juts out an animal head in 
profile. The serpent's body is black-spotted; 
on the right side it wears imix (Tsor), proba- 
bly to indicate its terrestrial nature. The ani- 
mal heads are skeletal and without a lower 
jaw: they are not identical, and we cannot be 
sure whether they represent the same ani- 
mal. Their short muzzle would point to ro- 
dents or felines, and certainly not to reptiles. 
The teeth are bared, the upper lip is dotted, 
and the eye's pupil looks upward. From the 
mouth's corner a large scroll comes out and a 
very long tongue is adorned with curving 
lines edged with dots. It is the knife-tongue, 
marked with the stone sign (T528). The ser- 
pent at the stela's foot has a death eye and the 
supraorbital plate is skeletal (as shown by cir- 
clets). While the lower jaw looks skeletal too, 
the upper does not. The content of the jaws is 
eroded. 

The south side of CPN 41 and the west side 
of CPN 47 share several motifs: the ahau 
mask crowned with a Pax Jaguar, the belt 
masks that represent death, whether death 
heads or images of God Q; the layered loin- 
cloth (compare also to CPN 4). 


THE NORTH SIDE 

(fig. 51) 

The Main Figure: On the main figure's hel- 
met only the beads under the eyes, two black 
spots at the corner of the eyes, large curved 
fangs crowned by Tro3, and earflares identical 
to those on the south side remain. The main 
figure's earplugs are like those of the helmet, 
but square. A serpent upper jaw juts out from 
their outer rim. The braid-and-tassel is above 
the flare; this element is found below to- 
gether with Tro3 and T255. The face of the 
figure, surrounded with beads, is eroded ex- 
cept for the bulging eyes. The chin mask is 
broken. 

The serpent bar is also broken with the ex- 
ception of the left serpent head, which has a 
skeletal lower jaw and an upended upper jaw 
that looks alive. The jaws contain a realistic 
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young human head. The bulging eye with a 
round pupil is half covered by a flaccid lid. 
The helmet has a broad and flat muzzle with 
black spots, ringed eyes, tongue, and square, 
black incisors. This creature reminds one of 
the pseudo-Tlaloc from the bar of CPN 52. 
The bracelets of the main figure consist of 
crossed-bands framed with four braid-and- 
tassel motifs, above the usual serpent head. 
The latter is lacking on the arm bands, visi- 
ble on the west side. A shell rests on the belly 
just above the belt; it is supported by two 
bands that taper into two circles and may rep- 
resent bones. From the belt, adorned with 
crossed-bands, hang two pairs of ribbons. The 
masks are death heads with round sockets, 
black spots on the forehead and the cheeks, 
rectangular earflares with central dot and di- 
agonals, and a hanging bead. The central 
mask's helmet has scroll-like fangs, a flat 
muzzle, and scroll-eyes; its headdress has the 
sides turned up into two scrolls (an animal 
not yet identified, maybe a fish). The lateral 
masks have a different helmet, probably rep- 
resenting a toad (T741), with triangular teeth 
(except for the hooked incisors), black spots 
on the cheeks, and a circular plaque with 
three circlets in lieu of the ear; the snout has 
hooked nostrils, the eye is half closed, and a 
row of small ovals edges the upper lip. The 
braid-and-tassel underlines each mask, from 
which hang two or three oval plaques stamped 
with Tro3. 

The skirt in jaguar skin wears T173 ("com- 
pletion,” i.e., “death”). It is edged with wing- 
like elements and beads from which dangle 
tinklers inscribed with Tros. The loincloth 
mask, framed by stylized serpent jaws, is a 
jaguar: T617a and T5317 (bone) on the fore- 
head, large rectangular eyes, a flat nose, filed 
teeth; from the mouth with curled up lip falls 
a braid ending with an eroded mask whose 
lower jaw is replaced by a shell. Below is a 
round bead with five dots, a bell-shaped ele- 
ment with concentric lines, and a tubular 
bead. The knee ornaments are made of a ser- 
pent head topped with a rectangular plaque 
with circlets arranged in a quincunx. The 
lower part of the legs is completely destroyed. 


Surrounding the Main Figure: At the top of 
the helmet is a beaded hat or a headband. 
Ribbons alternate with pairs of beads. A bird 
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mask is in the middle, surrounded by more 
beads and wearing a much eroded helmet, 
there are incisors or a tongue flanked by 
fangs, a nose, and a cleft on the skull from 
which jut out serpentlike forms. A youth 
(ahau?) mask is above it; it has a protruding 
mouth, a flat nose, and bulging eyes; of its 
helmet only the eye sockets' rim edged with 
beads and black spots and teeth remain. From 
its round earflares hangs a bead. Two serpent 
heads flank the mask; their jaws are wide 
open onto a knife with a notch marked with 
part of the akbal (T504) sign (designating an 
obsidian knife?). 

On both sides of the headdress top a human 
figure emerges from the jaws of a skeletal ser- 
pent (the supraorbital plate and the upper jaw 
have circlets). The individual —preserved only 
to the left of the king—is youthful. His sau- 
rian or ophidian helmet has a black supra- 
orbital plate, an oval-pupiled eye, and a droop- 
ing lid with “lashes” (as on some early 
monsters), a fang, a molar, and a scrolled 
nose. A water lily blossom (T696) with caban 
(T526) hangs from the helmet's upper jaw. 
The helmet worn by the ancestor to the right 
is more eroded and may have been different: 
the pupil is made of half-circles directed up- 
ward; the supraorbital plate is stamped with 
T6172; the lid is simple. Both ancestors wear 
a wristlet made of tubular beads edged with 
one row of round ones, and carry a bar on the 
shoulder; the body bears oblique lines and at 
their end are three knotted bands, T255, and an 
open-mouthed serpent head. It is not skeletal 
and has a scroll-eye and a curved fang at the 
mouth's corner. It is not clear whether the 
jaws enclosed anything. A cord comes out of 
the fang and links it to the tassel (T58) of a 
braid hanging down to the upper jaw of the 
serpent that encloses the human figure. The 
serpent heads that make up the helmet and 
the bar's end look alive. 

At the level of the main figure's helmet, as 
on the south side, were two serpent heads 
whose mouths opened onto a mask, whose 
presence is today indicated only by the braids 
and the tinklers (marked with Tro3) that 
remain. 

As on the south side, the lower body is 
framed by two ropes, each bearing the loop 
serpent motif twice. The heads seem to be of 
the same animal described on the monu- 


` ment's opposite side. But the scrolls at the 


corners of the mouth and the tongues are 
black-spotted, instead of being marked with 
cauac elements. At the level of the main fig- 
ure's calves, a large serpent head was attached 
to the end of an apparently rigid staff, perhaps 
linked to the rope. The only preserved head 
looks alive and is adorned with jewels, partic- 
ularly at nose level; the jaws contained a tur- 
baned human head. 


CPN 4IA (CRIBBING FRAME OF STELA 3) 


Each of the long sides shows the earth rep- 
resented by two serpents with intertwined 
bodies that form knots. Their heads are iden- 
tical and represented as alive. The eye is 
round with a hooklike pupil. Black spots are 
represented on its drooping muzzle. A car- 
touche with a cauac sign is carved on the 
middle of the serpents. Below this the space 
is divided by short vertical bands bordered 
below by a cross-hatched zone representing 
the color black. Framing the serpents, two 
twisted ropes with salient leaf-shaped ele- 
ments (a cord with thorns?) are carved on two 
broad vertical zones. They are the continua- 
tion of the ropes that, on the stela, frame the 
legs of the main figure. In the middle of one 
of the narrow sides of the cribbing frame the 
rope-and-points are repeated between two 
eroded cartouches containing a glyph. On 
the last side, which is very eroded, two inter- 
twined serpent bodies seem to be faintly 
visible. 

INTERPRETATION 

In order to know the meaning of this stela, a 
comparative analysis of the two main sides is 
required. Although the two sides look similar 
at first sight, we may wonder whether mi- 
nute differences are intentional and relevant. 
For instance, on the south side the ancestors 
wear a skeletal helmet and serpent bar. More- 
over, the signs on their faces may indicate 
death. On the opposite side the figures are 
instead shown alive, as are their helmets and 
their bars. Perhaps an opposition between an- 
cestors sinking into the earth on one side and 
emerging from it on the other is intended, 
similar to CPN 26. 

Other pairs of contrasting icons might make 
up oppositions; thus, to the anthropomor- 
phized Pax-jaguar to the south corresponds a 
bird mask to the north. The belt masks on 
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the south side express death and sacrifice, on 
the opposite side the skulls topped with toad 
helmets illustrate the “death and rebirth” 
theme. I cannot decide whether these differ- 
ences are mere variants or meaningful op- 
positions that would contrast the two figures. 
Be that as it may, I think that this double- 
figure stela, like the others in Copán, cele- 
brates dynastic accession, whether present, 
past or future. 

According to Riese (Baudez and Riese 1990), 
CPN 41 would have been erected on behalf of 
the current ruler Smoke Jaguar to announce 
the birth of his son and prospective suc- 
cessor. The iconographic program of this 
stela, with its two figural faces, also points 
strongly toward a genealogical interpretation. 


COMPARISONS 

On CPN 634 the intertwined serpents are 
also found beneath the ruler, where they are 
thought to represent the earth. The sculpted 
cribbing frame of a stela, while rare at Copán, 
is a common feature at Toniná, where the 
closest example to CPN 41A is Monument 22 
(Becquelin and Baudez 1979-82: 753). 


This is a badly eroded prismatic stone sculp- 
ture with rounded edges. A plain plinth runs 
around the monument's base, interpreted as 
its top by Strómsvik (1941). 


DIMENSIONS 


125 cm high, roo cm wide at base, and 60-70 
cm deep. 


DISCOVERY AND LOCATION 

Specific information on the discovery and 
original context are lacking. Strómsvik (1941: 
76) tells us that "during both Peabody Mu- 
seum and Carnegie Institution excavations 
around base of this stela (CPN 41 or Stela 3), 
fragments of more ancient sculptures were 
found, apparently broken for reutilization in 
rubble fill.” CPN 42A is now standing up- 
right close to CPN 4r. 


DESCRIPTION 

Although eroded, a face is visible on one of 
the monument's broad sides. A nose, two oval 
eyes with broad upturned pupils, and the lack 
of a lower jaw are apparent. Strómsvik 
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identified the large quatrefoil on the forehead 
as a nose ornament. A series of trapezoids 
arranged in a column on the opposite side 
represents part of the headdress. A similar 
sculpture is CPN 42B. 


This is a badly eroded prismatic stone sculp- 
ture with rounded edges. A plinth surrounds 
its lower part. 


DIMENSIONS 
Now 105 cm high, 78 cm wide, and 66 cm 
deep. 


DISCOVERY AND LOCATION 
See ٣۷ 


DESCRIPTION 

Traces of a face remain on one broad side. 
The large rounded eyes are reminiscent of a 
nocturnal bird. The two wide composite head- 
dress bands frame the face and then turn up 
at right angles to run backward behind the 
ears. Two other vertical strips hanging down 
from the top of the head join the headband; 
they are linked by a central knot placed be- 
tween two trapezoids. A comparable sculp- 
ture is CPN 42A. 


CPN 43 (STELA 4) 
(figs. 54-55) 


On this high relief carving a standing human 
occupies one broad face and the adjoining 
narrow sides of the original prismatic shaft. 
On the opposite side carved featherwork 
frames a rather flat hieroglyphic inscription. 
A cribbing frame holds the stela in place. 


DIMENSIONS 

Maximum height 368 cm; length (north- 
south) 114 cm; and width 85 cm at base. Crib- 
bing frame: 213 (north-south) by 185 by 23 cm. 
DISCOVERY, LOCATION, AND ASSOCIATIONS 

Stephens found this monument fallen and bro- 
ken into several pieces on the Main Plaza, be- 
tween CPN 1 and CPN 3. It was repaired and 
reerected by the Carnegie Institution in 1935. 
While excavating its cruciform masonry foun- 
dation chamber in 1894, E. P. Dieseldorff found 
CPN 44, a prismatic altar, and also CPN 46, 
an “archaic” anthropomorphic sculpture, 
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FIG. 54 CPN 43: southeast side. Photo by J.-P. Courau; drawing by A. Dowd. 
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FIG. 55 CPN 43: (a) east side; (b) northeast side. Drawings by A. Dowd. 
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in its rubble fill. Two similar monuments 
were found in the foundation of CPN 47. This 
seems to reflect a common erection pattern, 
and it is therefore assumed that both stelae 
were erected at the same time. For CPN 43 
this was the original erection; for CPN 47 
which is considerably older, it was probably a 
secondary reerection. 

A spherical altar (CPN 45) stands a few me- 
ters to the cast of the stela and is thought to 
be associated with it. Since CPN 1, CPN 43, 
and CPN 3 are aligned and are faced by a 
similar alignment formed by CPN 16 and 
CPN 11 across the northern part of the Great 
Plaza, these stelae are all thought to be asso- 
ciated in a pattern reminiscent of stelae align- 
ments at Piedras Negras and elsewhere, but 
which is not a recurrent pattern at Copán. 


DEDICATORY DATE 


9.15.0.0.0 4 Ahau 13 Yax (Baudez and Riese 
1990). For David Stuart (1986b), it is 9.14.15.0.0 
rr Ahau 18 Zac. 

COMPOSITION 

Three human figures seated at the stela's top 
overlook the main figure. Originally, six 
creatures with grotesque heads and serpent 
bodies flanked the main figure on each side. 
A similar head in the jaws of a serpent is next 
to the feet of the main figure. Feathers oc- 
cupy the remaining space. 


The Main Figure: The youthful head wears 
a helmet with large scroll eyes and a broken 
muzzle; since the latter seems broad but not 
thick, it may have been a jaguar. Its earflares 
are rectangles whose outset and rounded an- 
gles are framed at top and bottom by a ser- 
pent head. The form recalls the water lily 
pad, so the whole helmet might represent the 
water lily jaguar. The helmet is crowned with 
a very eroded mask. 

The hair of the main figure is pulled back 
and falls down the sides on the face. The oval 
earplugs have a central indented rectangular 
element. The figure wears a collar of round 
beads. Although much of it is eroded, traces 
suggest that originally a checkered cape was 
depicted. Arms held against the chest clutch 
a short, wide serpent bar; the ends are broken 
off, and only the bearded skeletal lower jaw 
remains. The eroded pectoral that partly cov- 
ers the bar seemed to have been a horizontal 


tube with three radiating beads at each end. 
The wristlets are personified lancets, with an 
inverted serpent mask with two knotted bands 
on its top. 

The wide belt is adorned with a twisted 
strip motif that is repeated several times and 
lacks a central mask. The ones on the sides 
are youth heads crowned by a knotted band 
(T6o) and underlined with the braid-and- 
tassel. Oliva shells and two personified in- 
verted lancets also hang from the belt. The 
lancets, which hang from ribbons, include a 
serpent head, knotted bands, and foliage. 

A large jaguar mask with squint eyes, filed 
teeth, and nose tubes adorns the loincloth. A 
circular cartouche containing an eroded sign 
is on the jaguar's forehead; the sign is not kin, 
kan, or chuen, but probably Tsóre, “sky”. Ser- 
pent heads flank the mask. Ropes surround 
the knees, and a cord falls from the lower 
edge of the loincloth to the feet. Finally, the 
anklets are made of an inverted serpent mask 
topped by a knotted band. 


Surrounding the Main Figure: Three ances- 
tral figures perched on the top of the helmet 
watch over the main figure. Only a bent knee 
and loincloth remain of the central figure, 
who was in frontal view in the foreground. 
All that remains of the side figures is a san- 
daled foot on the left. They held serpent bars 
marked with a mat symbol on the left and an 
X on the right; a braid hangs from each end. 
Bordering both sides of the main figure is a 
motif that is repeated six times. It is a crea- 
ture with a looped serpent body and a scrolled 
tail. The other end tapers into a Thunderer 
head with an elongated skull in the form oí 
an eccentric knife; double-crowned hair; a 
forehead marked with T6r7a in a cartouche 
pierced by an ax-and-smoke; large oval scroll- 
eyes; an elongated upper lip; and a wide open 
mouth. The whole motif is a variant of the 
looped or knotted serpent, a symbol of sacri- 
fice, as on CPN 4r, CPN 47 and CPN 9 (fig. 
118a below). If the Thunderer is a symbol of 
power (representing lightning in the form of 
the manikin scepter in the hands of the 
ruler), the motif may symbolize the sacrificed 
ruler or a sacrificed supernatural, patron of 
the royal dynasty. Similar Thunderer heads 
appear in jaws of the heads of sky serpents 
that frame the ruler on many monuments. 
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INTERPRETATION 

Under his ancestor's protection, the king, 
who wears a jaguar helmet, appears as a “pen- 
itent,” as the rope hanging from his loincloth, 
the ropes around his knees, the lancets tied to 
his belt, and his wristlets and anklets amply 
demonstrate. The symbol of the self-immo- 
lated king, a “god” with a knotted serpent 
body, is a leitmotif that emphasizes the king’s 
ritual activity. Cosmic serpents whose heads 
contain the same Thunderer frame the whole 
picture. 

From the analysis of the hieroglyphic text, 
Riese (in Baudez and Riese 1990) has inferred 
that allusion is made to mythical ancestors. 
The iconography bears this out in that auto- 
sacrificial symbols and attributes are shown 
to give legitimacy to the living descendants 
of the mythical forefathers of the Copán 
dynasty. 

COMPARISONS 

CPN 11 is five tuns earlier but directly com- 
parable to CPN 43. Both stelae have the same 
composition (three ancestor figures at the 
top, cosmic serpents on the sides), are carved 
in the same style (high relief with the main 
figure taking up the three sides of the original 
block, the feet at right angle), and have simi- 
lar representations: the ruler in his role of 
penitent, the ropes tied to the loincloth and 
the knees, the shape of the ceremonial bar, 
and so forth. 


CPN 44 AND 48 
(figs. 56-59) 


CPN 44 is a rectangular monolith carved to 
resemble a bundle tied by six straps that cross 
each other on the stone's top and divide its 
surface into four squares. The wide sides are 
divided by three vertical scraps and a trans- 
verse strap; the narrow sides by only a verti- 
cal one. The side-straps are tied with a simple 
knot on the top of the altar. In the middle of 
the broad sides, the knot is more elaborate, 
with a loop and ends. Except for the straps, 
the top of the altar is plain; a hieroglyphic 
text covers the narrow sides with two panels 
of four blocks each, while the broad sides 
bear a two-figure scene. The relief in general 
is much eroded. 

CPN 48 is a square monolithic block. It is 
carved with figural and geometrical designs 
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and hieroglyphic inscriptions on all four ver- 
tical sides. Both horizontal sides are dressed, 
but left unsculpted. 


DIMENSIONS 


CPN 44: 118 cm by 89 cm by 34 cm. Depth of 
relief O.5 cm. CPN 48: 130 by 98 by 31 cm. 


DISCOVERY, LOCATION, AND ASSOCIATIONS 
CPN 44 was found in 1894 by Erwin P. Die- 
seldorff when he explored the foundation of 
CPN 43. It was entirely buried and seems to 
have supported the stela (Gordon 1896: 42). If 
so, CPN 44 was reused for a different func- 
tion. It is currently deposited 2 m east of CPN 
43. CPN 46 was found in the same foundation. 

During the following year Dieseldorff found 
CPN 48 reused as the pedestal stone of CPN 
47. It has been deposited there, close to the 
stela. CPN sr was found together with CPN 


48. 

DATE 

Riese proposes the Long Count date 9.71.7.6 
for the Calendar Round date 6 Cimi r9 Uo 
written on CPN 44. On CPN 48, 11 Edznab 1 
Kankin would correspond to 9.8.12.718, the 
next round date being 9.9.0.0.0 3 Ahau 3 Zodz 
(Baudez and Riese 1990). Schele and Grube 
(1987) read the Calendar Round date of CPN 
44 as 7 Cimi r9 Uo, occurring at 9.6.9.4.6, for 
the birth date of Butz'-Chan. 


CPN 44 (ALTAR Y) 
(figs. 56-57) 


DESCRIPTION 


Two grotesque figures face each other on ei- 
ther side of the central knot; their bodies are 
in part hidden behind the transverse band, 
which represents a “water frieze” (Coggins 
1983). The band consists of two groups of hor- 
izontal lines on both sides of a row of circlets; 
several water elements such as T44, T23, and 
the trilobed shell frame the lines. 

On the best-preserved and broad side (fig. 
56) a quadruped with a long scaled body and a 
long skeletal head is below the frieze. A shell 
ends the tail. It is a crocodile, an image of the 
earth and an analogue to the skeletal long- 
nosed heads on the water friezes from CPN 
109, 110, and 111. It seems that a similar crea- 
ture was carved on the eroded opposite side 
(fig 57i 
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FIG. 57 CPN 44: the opposite 


broad side. Drawing by G. Valenzuela. Copan Altar X 


FIG. 58 CPN 48: one 


broad side. Drawing by G. Valenzuela 


FIG. 59 CPN 48: the opposite 
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The grotesque figures stand with one arm 
facing the frieze and the other pointing to 
each other. In figure 56 one of them has a 
grotesque head with a pointed snout, while 
the other seems to be an old man. Their head- 
dresses combine tassels and large beads; their 
collars, wristlets, and anklets are also made 
of a row of beads. The sign T24 is repeatedly 
stamped on their bodies. The front ends of 
their loincloths are fringed and braids occupy 
the back ends. On the side shown in figure 57 
the grotesque heads have feline features and a 
jaguar ear tops their earplugs. Their head- 
dresses are very eroded; their loincloths have 
tassels. 


INTERPRETATION 


Two themes coexist on this monument: the 
knot and the water frieze. The former is the 
most common symbol for sacrifice. The wa- 
ter frieze represents either the underworld 
waters or the pond where the earth crocodile 
floats, the source of all fertility. It is tempting 
to see a causal relation between the two 
themes: the grotesque figures would be su- 
pernaturals, spirits, or patrons of sacrifice 
that induce fertility. 


CPN 48 (ALTAR X) 
(figs. 58-59) 


DESCRIPTION 
The broad side shown in figure 58 is sculpted 
with a quatrefoil motif covered by a knot 
whose ends are held by profile figures. The 
quatrefoil with two circlets in each lower 
lobe may be regarded as a variant of the kin 
sign. 

Beaded bands and bones radiate from its 
frame. The grotesque figure on each side is 
partially covered by the transverse bands of 
the knot, which it seems to hold. The braid- 
and-tassel adorns the headdress and is set be- 
tween and behind the legs, while T24 mark- 
ings are on the body. Since a jaguar ear tops 
the ear of each framing figure, they may be 
solar figures. Superimposed sacrificial and 
solar symbols framed by solar figures occupy 
the center of the altar's main face. 

According to Riese (Baudez and Riese 1990), 
the event following Date A at ۸٨-82 is blood- 
letting with a flint knife. 

It is very likely that CPN 44 and CPN 48 


originally formed a pair dedicated to the sun/ 
earth duality as seen elsewhere, for example, 
on the bench of Structure 18. 


COMPARISONS 

CPN 44 and CPN 48 belong to a group of 
similar "bundle altars," including the altar of 
CPN 52 and CPN 79 (or Altar A’). The aquatic 
frieze is also found on CPN 109, 110, and III. 


CPN 45 (GLOBULAR ALTAR OF STELA 4) 
(fig. 60) 


This globular monolith is horizontally sur- 
rounded by a rope carved in high relief about 
30 cm above the ground. A shallow bowl 
with two grooves is carved on the upper half- 
globe. The grooves form a half-circle in op- 
posite directions, ending at the rope. 


DIMENSIONS 

Height 90 to roo cm; maximum diameter ca. 
150 cm; thickness and height of rope 10 and 
30 cm. Diameter of bowl 21 cm; depth of 
bowl 2 cm. 


DISCOVERY, LOCATION, AND ASSOCIATIONS 
CPN 45, first mentioned by Stephens, is 3 m 
east of CPN 43's front. No cache was found 
under CPN 45. 


INTERPRETATION 


The design of CPN 45 formed by the bowl 
and the two channels suggests a circular 
movement that could represent—like a swas- 
tika—the apparent movement of the sun. As 
the rope indicates, this altar certainly was a 
sacrificial monument. When liquid is poured 
into the bowl to the point of overflowing, it 
runs into the two channels and creates the 
illusion of the sphere spinning around. In 
other words, the bloodshed by sacrifice makes 
the sun "turn"; this interpretation suits my 
hypothesis on the finality of sacrifice that—I 
believe—was shared by the Maya and the Az- 
tec alike. The sacrificial connotation of this 
altar fits the associated stela's iconography 
perfectly. Seen from above, the altar is remi- 
niscent of the T538 glyph, which may express 
the same idea. Note that this glyph has been 
reported only from Copán and Quiriguá 
(Thompson 1962: 152). 
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FIG. 60 CPN 45: (a) side view; (b) top view showing liquid flowing 
down. Photos by J.-P. Courau. 
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(Richardson 1940: fig. 37; Parsons 1986: fig. 89) 


This is a pot-bellied seated anthropomorphic 
figure. The legs are bent around the base, the 
arms are crossed over the breast, and the 
hands repose on the sides. The hands and feet 
show only four fingers and thumbs are not 
shown; thus, the extremities look more ani- 
mal than human. A segmented collar with a 
pendant pectoral is bound around the neck. 
This pectoral has the shape of a round medal- 
lion with a T-shaped appendage at the bot- 
tom. On the sides two double-rolled stripes 
or feathers rise above the belt. Feathers that 
emanate from the headdress cover the shoul- 
ders. On the back is a motif that seems to 
represent anklets and part of two legs. 

CPN 46 is without a head, and the body is 
broken in two halves that have been reas- 
sembled by archaeologists. Minor portions 
flaked off along the fracture and are missing. 


DIMENSIONS 


Actual height 78 cm; width (average) 70 cm; 
thickness (maximal) 80 cm. 


DISCOVERY, LOCATION, AND ASSOCIATIONS 
CPN 46 was discovered by Erwin P. Die- 
seldorff, assistant to Alfred Maudslay, in the 
foundations of CPN 43. This, of course, was 
not its original archaeological context, but a 
secondary, nonfunctional reuse. It is not 
known where CPN 46 was originally located. 


COMPARISONS 

CPN 46 is very similar to CPN s1, found in 
the foundations of CPN 47. A third similar 
sculpture was found at La Florida de Copán 
by Samuel Lothrop in 1916 (Morley 1920: 421). 
According to Parsons (1981: 287), CPN 46 and 
CPN 51 " probably represent a Late Preclassic 
intrusion from the Pacific region.” At Tikal a 
similar but smaller pot-bellied sculpture (Mis- 
cellaneous Stone Sculpture 82, Jones and Sat- 
terthwaite 1982: 91 and fig. 65 m-p) was 
found in a Cauac-phase fill. Parsons (ibid.) 
writes that he received a photo of a similar 
sculpture, also found at Tikal, but consider- 
ably larger (70 cm high), which has “a serrated 
medallion on its torso.” No published record 
of this second Tikal pot-belly sculpture is 
available. 


CPN 47 (STELA 5) 
(figs. 61-62) 


The two broad sides of this monolithic four- 
sided shaft are carved with standing human 
figures whose design overlaps the adjoining 
narrow sides, leaving only room for a single 
column of glyphs on each. The lower part of 
the monument is almost totally destroyed. 
Flakes are missing, especially in the head- 
dress. In general, the west side is more eroded 
than the east. The stela was set into a crib- 
bing frame whose stones, according to 
Strômsvik (1941: 76), apparently were used by 
the modern inhabitants of Copán to build 
foundations for a bridge over the Sesesmil 
River. 


DIMENSIONS 


Maximum height 300 cm; length at base 
(north-south) 114 cm and width 52 cm. Depth 
of relief on east side 15 cm; on west side 25 
cm. 


DISCOVERY, LOCATION, AND ASSOCIATIONS 
CPN 47 was first reported by Gordon (1896: 
38) at the location where it presently stands. 
It had fallen and broken into many pieces, 
but archaeologists from the Carnegie Institu- 
tion pieced it together and reerected it. This 
location is probably a secondary, functional 
reerection, and its original placement is un- 
known. CPN 47 is associated with two cylin- 
drical altars; CPN 49 is to the east, above a 
large cruciform foundation chamber; CPN 50 
lies a few meters to the west. An archaic 
sculpture (CPN 51) and a bundle altar (CPN 
48) were found in the foundation chamber of 
the stela. 


DATE 
According to Riese (Baudez and Riese 1990: 
vol. 2, p. 261), 


The monuments may not all have been erected 
at the same time at their present location. CPN 47 
and CPN 49 could have been erected first in some 
unknown location, since they constitute a tradi- 
tional Stela-Altar ensemble. This would have 
been at the hotun date 9.11.15.0.0 4 Ahau 13 Mol. 
CPN so was added later, either at 9.12.0.0.0 or at 
9.13.0.0.0, Or it was added only after CPN 47 and 
CPN 49 had been re-erected at their present loca- 
tion. This is assumed to have happened at the 
same time as CPN 43 was placed in the Main 
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FIG. 61 CPN 47: west side. Photo by J.-P. Courau; drawing by B. Fash. 
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FIG. 62 CPN 47: east side. Photo by J.-P. Courau; drawing by B. Fash. 
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Plaza, since the contents of the stela foun- 
dation caches below both stelae are very 
similar. 


COMPOSITION 


To the east as to the west the main figure is 
standing and holds a bicephalic serpent against 
his chest. The headdress is made of one or 
two superimposed helmets crowned with a 
hat wearing masks. Serpent jaws holding 
mythological or ancestor figures frame the 
king's head. The free space along the legs is 
taken up to the west by masks and shields, to 
the east by a rope and a knotted serpent. 
There were two wide-open serpent mouths 
on both sides of the main figures. The major 
difference between the two sides is at the top. 
On the west two serpent heads—like those 
flanking the main figure's head—are on both 
sides of the hat. On the east we find instead 
two ancestors who emerge from serpents, 
which—as on CPN 41—are stuck to the ear- 
plugs of the helmet. 


THE WEST SIDE 
(fig. 61) 


The Main Figure: His lower helmet is de- 
stroyed, except for a bulging eye, a large scroll 
at the corner of the mouth, molars, and—on 
the mask's side—an oval cartouche with 
T103. The second helmet is better preserved: 
squint eyes, a flat nose on a muzzle inscribed 
with T528, and a wide rectangular tongue. It 
is probably a jaguar. The earplugs flanking 
the helmets are square with a central circlet 
and diagonals, with an outward element rep- 
resenting a serpent snout. From the earplugs 
hang the braid-and-tassel (T58) and T255. The 
uppermost headdress is a cap lined with beads 
with a small human mask in the middle. Its 
top is flanked with ahau/bones. Above is a 
jaguar mask wearing a flat cap whose two 
cutouts show Térza; the eyes squint, the 
muzzle and nose are broad, and there is no 
lower jaw. Two serpentlike elements flow 
from the corners of the mouth. There is a 
scroll above the earplug and a bead below. 
From this jaguar mask wave branches or 
stems tapering to a leaf. It is a variant of the 
water lily jaguar or of the skull-and-vegeta- 
tion motif, such as on the top of CPN 1. 
The face of the main figure [probably wear- 
ing a mask) is a sun jaguar. Kin in a cartouche 
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is engraved on the forehead and the temples. 
The bulging eyes have a horizontal hook as a 
pupil. The broad nose is flanked by two pro- 
truding cheekbones from which hang two 
serpentlike elements that frame the muzzle. 
A row of beads encircle the head. The ear- 
plugs are identical to the helmet's, except for 
an additional serpent head below. The chin 
mask with a flat muzzle seems to be that of a 
jaguar; it overlooks a small round human 
mask, lined with beads, from which hang or- 
naments. Both masks form a pair like the one 
crowning the headdress. The bicephalic ser- 
pent that the main figure holds against his 
chest has skeletal body and heads. The in- 
dented lower jaw and the supraorbital plate 
bear wavy lines and circlets. The serpent heads, 
however, have beards and bifid tongues. The 
jaws contain a solar head with a Roman nose 
and filed teeth. There is a scroll above and a 
bead below the earflare. What remains of the 
helmet still bears T617a. 

The wristlets consist of an inverted serpent 
head topped with three knotted bands. The 
belt, with crossed-bands on its body, has three 
death heads as masks. The straps that tie 
them to the belt are clearly visible from the 
sides. The central skull is topped with a knot 
(T60) framed with black-ended ribbons and 
underlined with the braid-and-tassel. The 
side masks have the three knotted bands as 
headdress; on their very eroded earplugs we 
can still see the cimi sign (T509). The three 
tinklers hanging from each mask are oval 
plaques wearing a now vanished sign. Oliva 
shells hang from the black-spotted (jaguar 
skin) skirt. 

The loincloth's front is three-layered with 
enlarged and blackened ends bearing circlets 
and bars. The lower layer is mostly taken up 
by a circular shield with a pseudo-Tlaloc face, 
topped with the three knotted bands; it has 
ringed eyes, a flat nose, and round earplugs 
with a jaguar ear above and a bead below. The 
upper lip curls up, baring filed teeth framed 
by a hanging moustache. There is no lower 
jaw. The knee ornaments had the three knot- 
ted bands above an eroded motif. The anklets 
were, as usual, similar to the wristlets; only 
traces of knotted bands remain. 


Surrounding the Main Figure: The head- 
dress top is flanked by two serpent heads 
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opening wide mouths and leaning outward. 
They may be seen as the two ends of a ser- 
pent bar whose body is hidden by the cap. 
The upper jaw, upright at first, then curves 
above a head that is only preserved on the 
right. Deprived of the lower jaw, the head has 
a round eye, a pointed tongue, and a hooked 
nose; its earplug is graced with a jaguar ear. It 
wears a knotted band on the head and eroded 
motifs on the forehead. This is the jaguar as 
patron of the month Pax. Two more serpent 
heads located at the level of the main figure's 
head and lower helmet are similar to the ones 
above and, like them, look skeletal with an 
indented lower jaw and a protruding tongue. 
They hold a skull topped with a knotted band 
and other unclear motifs, a ringed eye, and an 
apparently skeletal jaw. The ringed eyes re- 
call the pseudo-Tlalocs. 

The same goggles are an attribute of the 
mask still present to the left of the belt. It has 
no lower jaw, but a long pointed tongue with 
two wavy lines and a large scroll at the cor- 
ner. À knotted band tops the skull of this 
feline, reminding us of the heads with the 
same position on CPN 41. Below there are 
three knotted bands above a round shield 
with four salient balls and ribbons. There is 
almost nothing left of the serpent heads that 
flanked the feet of the main figure. 


Interpretation: The west side of CPN 47 
shows a figure wearing a jaguar mask whose 
solar nature is confirmed by several kin 
signs. He wears helmets depicting the same 
animal. The feline is again above an ahau 
mask at the top, as on the chest of the main 
figure. The three serpent bars of the mon- 
ument's west side contain old solar fig- 
ures with a Roman nose or a Pax jaguar or 
pseudo-Tlalocs, skeletal or without a lower 
jaw. Other pseudo-Tlalocs may be seen on 
the loincloth and near the belt, while the 
shield, a solar insignia associated with 
the jaguar, has a privileged location. The 
knotted bands that symbolize sacrifice and 
death crown the pseudo-Tlaloc on the loin- 
cloth, the shields, and the death heads on 
the belt. All the iconography of the west side 
deals with the themes of death and the jag- 
uar, which represent the dead nocturnal sun, 
to which the later ruler, here depicted, is 
likened. 


. THE EAST SIDE 


(fig. 62) 


The Main Figure: The round eyes and the 
flat muzzle, generally indicating the jaguar, 
are still visible from the much eroded hel- 
met. Cartouches containing a group of hori- 
zontal lines (T24) are engraved on the tem- 
ples. The earflares are squares with a central 
circle and diagonals and an overhanging ser- 
pent head. Above and below these are suc- 
cessively the braid-and-tassel, T255, and a 
profile serpent head. As on the west side, the 
headdress was topped with a cap whose sides 
are preserved, showing branches or stems with 
leaves. Above the helmet's earplug is an in- 
verted skeletal serpent head. The upper jaw is 
marked with a stone sign and imix (T sor) is 
stamped in the eye. From the jaws issues a 
human figure carrying a bar, whose end is 
a serpent head preceded by a braid framed 
by T255. The gaping jaws contained a knife- 
tongue; the remaining part is marked with 
wavy broken lines lined with dots (T528). Just 
in front of the reptile's head a braid with the 
T58 tassel at both ends and T255 hang from 
the bar. A supple band with barbs juts out 
from behind the ophidian's ear. I identify it as 
a tongue, in comparison with other examples 
such as the central belt mask of CPN 4 west. 
In the middle of it is a variant of T628. 

The figures coming out of the jaws of the 
two monsters look alive and youthful; in 
front of their nose, they have a turned up, zip- 
like serpent head, a round earflare, and a cy- 
lindrical headdress with two braids linked by 
chevrons. A braid and black-ended ribbons 
hang from their head. Their wristlets are of 
the ribbon-on-band type. The left figure raises 
in his right hand the remains of a triangular 
lancet, similar to the one shown below the 
individual emerging from the serpent bar. 
The right figure raises a vessel containing an 
offering, probably cacao pods, in comparison 
to the offering in the Madrid Codex (p. 95a). 

The face of the main figure is youthful and 
plump. His earplugs are like those flanking 
the helmet; however, the central circlet is 
here replaced with a socket, which may have 
been intended to receive an inlay. The chin 
mask, perhaps of a jaguar, has scroll-eyes and 
very large fangs or emanations frame the 
head. It overhangs a small rounded human 
mask, surrounded with beads and adorned 
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with pendants. The body of the bicephalic 
serpent held by the young king is a supple 
rectangular band, a transitional form between 
the “naturalistic” serpent and the true “bar” 
that will replace it. Its extremities are live 
heads (see the serpent markings on the lower 
jaw to the right) with round scroll-eyes, a 
large convoluted supraorbital plate, and a 
sign for stone. Their jaws hold a youth wear- 
ing a turban with hanging ribbons. The zip 
monster is in front of his nose; its earplug is 
topped with a scroll. The left individual 
holds a lancet (or spine}, triangular with a bi- 
fid upturned base. The right figure presents 
an offering in a bowl: two dotted ovals topped 
by a third one and apparently with the po 
sign; this could be copal. 

The wristlets worn by the young king are 
made of an inverted serpent head crowned 
with the crossed-bands between two knotted 
bands and T255. The belt bears the same 
crossed-bands and three youth masks with 
jaguar helmets. Four pairs of ribbons partly 
cover the belt, from which hang plaques 
stamped with the same sign (T24) already 
seen on the king's helmet. The lower edge of 
the jaguar skin skirt is adorned with a row of 
beads and a fringe. As on the west side, bars 
and dots are very finely engraved there. The 
front end of the loincloth is fringed and a 
braid with eroded mask and pendants runs 
along its middle. The knee ornaments repro- 
duce lancets: the triangular blade, broad first, 
then narrow, is topped with two knotted bands. 
The anklets are identical to the wristlets. 


Surrounding the Main Figure: On both sides 
of the king's head two open mouths were per- 
haps destined to be the ends of a serpent bar 
with a hidden body. They are alive and have 
scroll-eyes, a long scalloped tongue, and a 
shell section as a fang. They contain a human 
figure, preserved on the left side only, who 
wears an imix monster helmet. These indi- 
viduals hold an object or a glyph: to the right 
it is a scroll topped by T16 or T 114 (the scroll 
could represent rubber; see Lounsbury 1973: 
113); to the left, an unidentified motif sur- 
mounted by yax. 

From the belt down the main figure is 
framed by two intertwined ropes covered in 
part by a serpent forming a loop tied by three 
knotted bands; the turned-up tail and the 
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head of the animal overhang from it; the ser- 
pent head is very realistic, although its tongue 
is itself a small snake. Eroded reliefs demon- 
strate that at calf level serpent jaws contained 
a human head wearing a helmet. 


Interpretation: The east side of the stela 
shows a young king who is standing under 
the protection of his ancestors and calls on 
their spirit. On the monument's top they 
emerge from the jaws of the earth monster, 
holding in one hand the serpent bar, a power 
insignia; in the other they hold the lancet for 
self-sacrifice or an offering, a reminder of the 
accession rituals. 

The two back-to-back figures are contrasted. 
To the west, where the sun sets, the late king 
wearing the jaguar mask symbolizing the set- 
ting sun is pictured. He is surrounded by 
creatures, signs, and symbols related to death 
and the night sun. To the east, where the sun 
rises, the young king is not surrounded by 
infernal creatures but by his ancestors; the 
latter remind us of the rites celebrated at the 
time of accession. The monument illustrates 
the succession of Smoke-Jaguar Imix-Monster 
to Smoking Heavens (or Butz' Chan]; Smoke- 
Jaguars name is cited in the text, and the 
Initial Series date of the monument, accord- 
ing to Schele (1987), is the accession date of 
this ruler. 


(Parsons 1981: fig. 28; 1986: fig. 87) 


This is a monolithic sculpture in two major 
fragments; the top section and large flakes 
are still missing from the front and back. The 
sculpture was repaired as far as possible by 
the Carnegie Institution. 


DIMENSIONS 

Height 93 cm; maximum width 80 cm; depth 
27د‎ 117 

DISCOVERY, LOCATION, AND ASSOCIATIONS 


CPN sr was discovered in the foundations of 
CPN 27 by E. Dieseldorff, when he was Mauds- 
lay's assistant. It had been deposited there in 
ancient times together with CPN 48. The 
original context is not known. 


DESCRIPTION AND COMPARISONS 


The sculpture represents a crouching jaguar 
with outstretched forelimbs, the paws resting 
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on the ground. Its head is lacking. It wears a 
collar with an eroded pectoral. Bracelets 
adorn the four paws; they are made of two 
straps: one plain, the other a grid pattern. The 
digits are crudely indicated by parallel lines. 
CPN 51 is similar to CPN 46, although more 
slender. Parsons (1981) compares it to a head- 
less crouching jaguar from Ometepec in coastal 
Guerrero. Both sculptures belong to his 
Olmecoid Substyle Full-Round engaged relief. 


CPN 52 (STELA 6) 
(figs. 63-64) 


One of the broad sides of this four-sided, 
slightly flaring shaft is carved with a stand- 
ing human figure in front view. Due to the 
deep relief carving, the design overlaps on 
the adjoining narrow sides and leaves room 
for one column of text. The opposite broad 
side is carved with an inscription in two col- 
umns. When found, the stela was broken but 
essentially complete. It is set into a cribbing 
frame, which may have been sculpted, al- 
though this is not clear at present. 


DIMENSIONS 
Height 220 cm; width (east-west) at base 57, at 
top 60 cm; depth (base and top) 47 cm. Crib- 
bing frame 137 (north-south) by 121 by 20 cm. 


DISCOVERY, LOCATION, AND ASSOCIATIONS 
Archaeologists of the Peabody Museum found 
CPN 52 lying on the ground, approximately 
30 m west of CPN 47. It remains there today, 
having been repaired and reerected by Car- 
negie archaeologists. The stela is set on top of 
a cruciform masonry chamber, which con- 
tained sherds from an incised jar and from a 
reddish, crude florero. A rectangular bundle 
altar (CPN 53) was also found close by and is 
thought to have been originally associated 
with the stela. 


DEDICATORY DATE 
9.12.10.0.0 9 Ahau 18 Zodz. 


DESCRIPTION 
The main figure has a plump and youthful 
face crowned by a tall turban. A rectangular 
frame holds together the masks, feathers, and 
ribbons added to the turban. A pseudo-Tlaloc 
mask is shown upon a feathered background, 
on the front and the sides. It has no lower jaw; 


the upper jaw curls up above a row of teeth 
and a short and pointed tongue, flanked by 
two scrolls. The eyes are ringed and the ear- 
flares are adorned with a scroll above and a 
bead below. The headband is beaded. The 
headdress of the mask is made of a knotted 
band and another band engraved with a bro- 
ken line, from which juts out the Mexican 
Year Sign. Two ribbons on which starlike de- 
signs are drawn hang down to the king's fore- 
head on the sides. His earplugs have a scroll 
above and two bones below. The serpent he 
holds against his chest has a flaccid netted 
body. The same net design can be seen on the 
serpent heads with death eyes, a serrated 
tongue, and a bearded chin. A feather crest 
adorns their foreheads, and a small panache, 
their snout. From their mouths emerge fan- 
tastic heads with no lower jaw, but with 
ringed eyes and a long lolling tongue marked 
with the "stone" sign, between two scrolls. 
To the right of the figure the earplug is a plain 
circle, while it is a kan cross to the left. 
These heads wear a flat cap with a knotted 
band on the front; there is another knot with 
a feather or a leaf above it, and the snout of a 
live serpent to the right of the figure; on the 
opposite side it is a skeletal snout or an ec- 
centric. 

The wristlets of the main figure, either of 
cloth or of wickerwork, are flanked by two 
shells. In place of a belt, a rope turns four 
times around the waist. The skirt is made of 
blackened ribbons. Three upside-down scrolls 
with wavy tails are placed on the loincloth, 
whose end is painted black. These signs look 
like the diagnostic element of caban, which 
is also the facial marking of God R in the 
codices. Above is a design made of two mo- 
tifs; the first is three-lobed and contains an 
eroded element, and the second has three 
parts: a pointed element and two upended 
strips framing it. An analogous design (but 
with black spots on the three-lobed motif) 
adorns the sandal heels. The knee ornaments 
include several concentric bands with geomet- 
ric motifs (pyramids, chevrons, broken line), 
from which hang two superimposed trape- 
zoids. On the sides of the monument, at 
waist level, are two elongated upended bands 
that probably represent the heads of cosmic 
serpents. Black-spotted feathers hang from 
them. 
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FIG. 63 CPN 52: southeast side. Photo by J.-P. Courau; drawing by B. Fash. 
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FIG. 64 CPN 52: west side. Photo by J.-P. Courau; drawing by B. Fash. 
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INTERPRETATION 


The main figure depicts a ruler. Schele (1984) 
has demonstrated that the pseudo-Tlaloc/ 
Year Sign complex was associated with auto- 
sacrifice on Classic Maya monuments (Yax- 
chilán, Lintels 17 24, 25) as well as with sacri- 
fice of captives (Aguateca Stela 2 and Dos 
Pilas Stela 16). CPN 52 exhibits this complex 
and other sacrificial icons. The masks from 
the headdress and the creatures emerging 
from the heads of the bicephalic serpent are 
very similar. Although they recall the Mexi- 
can god Tlaloc because of their goggles, they 
have nothing else in common with a rain god; 
but they are very close to the Pax jaguar 
through their missing lower jaw and their 
long tongue stamped with “stone” and framed 
by large scrolls. Pasztory (1974) sees two as- 
pects of Tlaloc at Teotihuacán: a jaguar 
Tlaloc associated with war and sacrifice, and 
a crocodile Tlaloc, which will become the 
Aztec rain god. It is certainly the first aspect 
that was exported to the Maya area during the 
Early Classic [Tikal Stela 3r) according to its 
recurrent associations with war and sacrifice. 
At Copán the ringed eyes are found on im- 
ages unrelated to a rain god [such as those 
found in company of the statues on the Hi- 
eroglyphic Stairway of Structure 26). The 
symbol of the knotted bands is associated 
with the pseudo-Tlalocs. Pasztory (1974: 19) 
observes that the “Jaguar-Tlaloc image is re- 
lated to a group of net-jaguars associated both 
with weapons and war and with water and 
fertility.” It is no coincidence that the bice- 
phalic serpent on CPN 52 is netted. 

The design on the loincloth and the san- 
dals is comprised of a three-lobed cartouche 
and a tripartite element. In central Mexico 
this Teotihuacán-derived compound is com- 
mon in epiclassic sites such as Xochicalco 
and Cacaxtla (Berlo 1989: 27). Interpreted as a 
human heart seen in cross-section with pen- 
dant blood drops, it is part of the Teotihuacán 
military costume (Stone 1989: 162-63). At 
Piedras Negras it is found on Stelae 7, 8, and 9. 
On the first of these it adorns the apron, the 
shields, the headdress, and the shoulders of 
the main figure. In addition, this monument 
displays the Year Sign and the blackened 
feathers of the muan bird. On Piedras Negras 
Stela 8 the "dripping fluid" element is in the 
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jaws of a monster with jaguar ears and gog- 
gles, in the middle of the king's headdress. 
Although the stela has no Year Sign, it shows 
a pseudo-Tlaloc mask tied to a panache on 
the monument's top. This same motif may be 
seen on the spherical hat of Stela 9, without a 
pseudo-Tlaloc but with a Year Sign. Thus, the 
composite design is actually part of the Jag- 
uar-Tlaloc/Year Sign complex as shown by 
the Piedras Negras Stelae 7, 8, and 9 by CPN 
Sp 
Other sacrificial symbols on this stela are: 


1. The shells flanking the wristlets, which often 
have a death connotation in Maya art; for in- 
stance, those associated with the three knotted- 
bands on the composite staffs on the Tikal stelae; 
the shell as a substitute of the skeletal jaw at 
Copán, Quiriguá, Naranjo; the shell as element of 
the tripartite emblem, and so forth. 

2. The feathers of the muan bird, which are part of 
the paraphernalia of God L in ceramics and then 
associated with the underworld and sacrifice. 

3. The rope that takes the place of the belt. 


The iconography expresses sacrifice but 
does not specify whether it is autosacrifice or 
sacrifice of others. Did this question have any 
meaning to the Maya, who readily confused 
both forms of sacrifice? In fact, in the inscrip- 
tions, the Tr:75759:172 expression is associ- 
ated with autosacrifice scenes (Yaxchilán Lin- 
tel 24) as well as bound captives (Columnar 
Altar r from Tikal, Schele 1984: 33, 34, and 
fig. 19). In iconography, the pseudo-Tlaloc/ 
Year Sign may be found with either form of 
sacrifice. The rope around the waist may be a 
sign of penance. The rope that the warrior 
wears may be used to tie up his captives but 
also to liken himself to his victims (northeast 
jamb of Structure 18; Baudez 1983: vol. 2, p. 
483). The text includes at least three refer- 
ences to autosacrificial rites (at C2, D6, and 
D8-Do; Baudez and Riese 1990). 


COMPARISONS 


CPN 38 and CPN 52 constitute a class of 
their own: they are the first high-relief monu- 
ments at the site: the main figure takes up 
more than half of the stela's sides, leaving a 
narrow space to the text. The relief is much 
lower on CPN 18, 20, and 47; it is only with 
CPN 11 that a comparable relief is found. 
CPN 52 is shorter than other Copán stelae. 
The setting around the main figure is re- 
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stricted to a narrow space on both sides of the 
legs. Besides the costume, there is nothing 
above or around the king's head and shoul- 
ders. Many of the motifs are exclusively found 
on this monument, such as the netted ser- 
pent, the design on the loincloth and the san- 
dals, the wristlets, the skirt, and the knee 
ornament. 


CPN 54 (STELA 7) 
(fig. 65) 


CPN 54 is a four-sided carved shaft slightly 
wider at the top than at the bottom. One 
broad side is sculpted in moderately high re- 
lief with the image of a frontal, upright hu- 
man figure. The other three sides carry hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions, which are enclosed by 
plain borders on the top and on two sides. 
The monument, broken into two pieces, has 
been restored. The carved surfaces are sub- 
stantially eroded, and large portions of the 
principal figure and of the inscriptions are 
missing entirely. In spite of substantial ero- 
sion and damage, many traces of red paint 
remain, and it is therefore assumed that the 
entire monument was originally painted red. 
The stela was mounted on a cruciform ma- 
sonry foundation chamber and was secured 
in place by means of a cribbing frame. 


DIMENSIONS 
Height 330 cm, width at base 75 cm, depth 50 
cm; at top 82 and 48 cm, respectively. 


DISCOVERY, LOCATION, AND ASSOCIATIONS 
In 1874, according to local reports collected by 
Morley (1920: 103), Colonel Vicente Solís and 
his troops were passing through the village 
now known as Copán Ruinas when he found 
CPN 54. The monument was apparently 
lying on the ground. Solís had it moved a few 
meters toward the village plaza, with the in- 
tention of having it erected there. The stela, 
however, broke into two pieces and was left 
abandoned. 

Maudslay rediscovered the stela in 1885 
lying 50 m southeast of the Plaza. Later, Mor- 
ley and Clementino López excavated a ma- 
sonry foundation chamber close to the spot 
where Solís had abandoned the stela. Finally, 
Carnegie archaeologists repaired the stela and 
erected it in the courtyard of the local mu- 
seum at Copán Ruinas, where it still stands. 


For the description of the original site, in- 
stallation, and associations of the monu- 
ment, we must rely completely on the reports 
of early archaeologists, because the site has 
been stripped of its carved stones and has 
been built over in recent times. CPN 54 
originally stood on a rectangular stone pedes- 
tal that concealed a cruciform masonry cham- 
ber. Resting on this same pedestal, to one side 
of the stela's butt, another stela fragment 
(CPN 76) and an undecorated cylindrical stone 
incensario were found. The chamber con- 
tained a shell, a perforated stone, two obsidian 
points, an obsidian knife, and a fragmentary 
hieroglyphic stone (Fragment V'r4). Appar- 
ently CPN 54 had been erected on a low rect- 
angular platform of about 459 square meters, 
which Morley referred to as a “mound.” Ac- 
cording to Morley, the platform bore evidence 
of several construction phases, all of which 
(with the possible exception of the last) pre- 
date CPN 54, as shown in his plan. 


DEDICATORY DATE 
990003 Ahau 3 Zodz: 


COMPOSITION 


One broad side of the monument is domi- 
nated by the full-length portrait of the elev- 
enth ruler (Butz' Chan or Smoking-Heavens} 
wearing an elaborate headdress. Above it a 
second tier of masks surrounded by plant mo- 
tifs can be observed. Serpents frame the up- 
per part of the figure, and the upper portion of 
two entwined serpents may be seen close to 
his right leg. 


The Main Figure: His face is almost com- 
pletely eroded except for the outlines of large, 
wide-rimmed oval eyes with hollow centers. 
Above a beaded headband is a mask con- 
ceived as a naturalistic jaguar head: a flat 
muzzle and nose, round eyes, and scroll-ears. 
Beneath the figure's chin is another jaguar 
mask, this one without a lower jaw, but with 
the same round eyes and broad, flat muzzle. 
Between the figure's forearms is a mask de- 
picting a youth, which hangs from a row of 
round beads. On the figure's wristbands are 
depicted serpent heads, a rectangular plate 
with a circlet at each corner, and T23. The 
body of the bicephalic serpent that the ruler 
holds is no longer visible. Only the right head 
remains. It is animated by a scroll at the corner 


FIG. 65 CPN 54: front. Photo by J.-P. Courau; drawing by A. Blanck. 


Copan Stela 7 
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of the mouth and by its extended tongue. The 
creature's jaws are bordered by beads, a beard 
grows from the chin, and there is a tube ex- 
tending from the nose. T173 appears between 
the molars and fangs. The head of an old solar 
creature emerges from the serpent's jaws. It 
has a skeletal, bearded lower jaw, scroll pupils 
in the eyes, and a cruller on the bridge of the 
nose. Serpentine forms frame the toothless 
mouth, with a bone and a scroll respectively 
below and above the earflare, as well as a 
bead hanging from the nose. This creature is 
very possibly the Jaguar Paddler (a form rep- 
resenting night) as Schele has suggested 
(1987b). 


Surrounding the Main Figure: Above the 
helmet of the ruler, or perhaps forming a sec- 
ond tier, appears a mask now completely 
eroded with the exception of its earplugs. 
Above this is another head, a pointed skull 
shaped like a water lily blossom, while the 
mouth is drawn as an ahau/bone head. This 
seems to be a variant of the skull-and-vegeta- 
tion theme. The two masks are surrounded 
by plant forms. The background is a jaguar 
skin. On both sides of the pointed skull mask 
appears a serpent bordered by beads. His 
head, without a lower jaw, is seen in profile 
and faces outward. A tassel hangs from it, 
composed of a round bead, a bell-shaped ele- 
ment, a transverse tube, and other round 
beads and streamers. The body of the serpent 
itself is represented by a braid. The whole 
design thus represents the braid-and-tassel 
motif. To the left of the ruler's helmet may be 
seen traces of an open-mouthed serpent. The 
head held in its jaws is not visible. Under the 
figure's right elbow appears a round shield. It 
has three circlets in the center and four equi- 
distant medallions on its outer rim. It may be 
assumed that there was a corresponding shield 
on the left side. Flanking the right thigh are a 
pair of entwined serpents that terminate in a 
trilobed shell. 


INTERPRETATION 
The ruler appears to be under the patronage 
of the jaguar and the night sun, as demon- 
strated by the presence of the jaguar helmet, 
chin mask, and head emerging from the ser- 
pent bar. Death and rebirth themes are repre- 
sented by skull-and-vegetation motifs appear- 


‘ing above the main figure. The entwined and 
looping serpents are symbols of sacrifice. 


(Maudslay 1889-1902, vol. 1, pl. 109a and b, both sides) 


The broad sides of this rectangular mono- 
lithic shaft are carved with hieroglyphic in- 
scriptions and with a braid-and-tassel design. 
The two narrow sides are dressed but plain. 
When discovered, the stela was broken in 
two pieces, and large portions had completely 
scaled off. 


DISCOVERY, LOCATION, AND ASSOCIATIONS 

CPN 55 was found in 1893 by John G. Owens 
of the first Peabody expedition lying in the 
village cemetery (Group 10, according to Mor- 
ley) of the modern Copán Ruinas. In 1912 the 
stela was broken up to serve as the founda- 
tions of a wall being built around the ceme- 
tery. It has never been recovered, and it is not 
known if the wall has been demolished in the 
meantime or if CPN 55 is still hidden in the 
actual wall. No architectural associations 
have been reported for this monument. CPN 
56 was reused as one of its supporting slabs. 


DEDICATORY DATE 
دو‎ 12.6.2 9 Ik 15 Zip. 


DESCRIPTION 

Surrounded by glyphs, a central braid-and- 
tassel occupies more than the lower half of 
both sides. It is composed, from top to bot- 
tom, of a shell, a braid, a round bead, a bell- 
shaped element, a horizontal tubular bead, 
and radiating tubes. 

The braid-and-tassel is a very common mo- 
tif at Copán, where it seems to be part of the 
iconography of kingship. It probably is an em- 
blem of royal power (the braid or mat being 
one of its major components). The motif has 
also a major importance in Structure 18, where 
it frames the niches of the east-west wall. 


(Strômsvik 1941: fig. 23c) 


The cribbing frame (CPN 624) around the 
base of CPN 62 (Stela 13, a monolithic shaft 
with inscriptions on all four sides) is com- 
posed of several individual slabs. It is carved 
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FIG. 66 CPN 64. After Dieseldorff 1930: fig. II. 


on the upper side and the outer vertical sides 
as a bundle with bands crossing each other 
and dividing the space into three panels. The 
two lengthwise straps are knotted in the mid- 
dle. The central panel is taken up by the stela 
butt. Each of the other two slabs displays a 
serpent bent into a U, whose body is knotted. 
A medallion is tied to their forked tails. 
This cribbing frame presents the interesting 
association of the bundle and the loop-serpent 
motif, both having sacrificial connotations. 


DIMENSIONS 
Length (north-south) 184 cm; width 132 cm; 
height 29 cm. 


DISCOVERY, LOCATION, AND ASSOCIATIONS 


CPN 62 is located on a steep bluff overhang- 
ing the north bank of the Copán River, 4 km 
northeast of the Main Group, in a region now 
called Petapilla. This is about halfway be- 
tween the modern villages of Copán Ruinas 
and Santa Rita. CPN 62 was discovered by one 
of the Peabody expeditions at the end of the 
nineteenth century lying on the ground, bro- 
ken into two fragments. It was relocated 
there by Morley in r9r2 and first reported 
in print by him (1920). CPN 62 is associated 
with the cylindrical altar CPN 63. A small 
cist under the northwest side of pedestal 
among unshaped rocks contained three obsid- 


ANALYSIS 


Copan Altar 14 


ian blades, shell fragments, and a piece of 
sandstone mirror back. 


DEDICATORY DATE 
9.11.0.0.0 12 Ahau 3 Ceh. 


CPN 64 (ALTAR 14) 
(fig. 66) 


CPN 64 is a cylindrical altar with carving on 
the periphery. Its dimensions are unavailable. 


DISCOVERY, LOCATION, AND ASSOCIATIONS 
It is not known when and where this altar 
was discovered. It probably was found when 
Dieseldorff was Maudslay's assistant, since he 
is the first to mention this altar. Strómsvik 
(1947: 75) says it is located “on the road to 
Santa Rita." Its present location is unknown. 


DESCRIPTION 


According to Dieseldorff's drawing, two bands 
encircle this cylindrical altar; they are inter- 
rupted by three knots with a pendant upside- 
down bird with black markings on the face 
and the wings. The shape of the head and the 
hooked bill are reminiscent of the katun bird. 
Its inverted position (a negative connotation} 
concurs with the symbolism of the sacrificial 
knots. Pairs of concentric circles (jade sym- 
bols?) and groups of three circles from the 
cauac glyph are above and below the encir- 
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cling bands. They are flanked by black- 
spotted streamers, very much like the main 
element of caban. It is apparently an unusual, 
but meaningful, pairing of cauac and caban, 
two aspects of the earth. Possibly the knots 
and the bird were repeated on the other side 
of the altar. (See Dieseldorff 1930: fig. 11 on p. 
44; Spinden 1913: fig. 214 on p. 161, after Die- 
seldorff, Strómsvik 1947: 75.) 


CPN 82 (ALTAR D', OBLONG ALTAR, 
ALTAR 41) 
(fig. 67) 


CPN 82 is a rectangular prismatic monolith. 
A hieroglyphic text takes up the west and 
south sides (present orientation), and a bice- 
phalic earth monster is depicted on the east 
side. A toad with a jaguar mask in the back 
occupies the north side and part of the altar's 
otherwise unsculpted top. CPN 82 has been 
referred to with various designations: “Orna- 
ment fallen from the stairway leading up to 
temple No. 11” (Maudslay 1889-1902; vol. 1, 
pl. IXb); “part of the face of a step from the 
hieroglyphic stairway” (Maudslay 1889-1902, 
vol. s, p.16); “oblong altar” (Maudslay 1889- 
1902, vol. 1, pl. 114 a-g); Altar D’ (Morley 1920 
and most subsequent literature); and “Altar 
41" (Núñez Chinchilla 1963). 


DIMENSIONS 
143 cm by 67 cm by 34 cm. 


DISCOVERY, LOCATION, AND ASSOCIATIONS 
Maudslay (1889-1902, vol. 5) found this mon- 
ument on the eastern side of Structure 7, 
where it remains today. However, in his cap- 
tion to the plate showing this monument he 
erroneously gives “fallen from the stairway 
leading up to Temple No. 11” as its prove- 
nience; although he corrects himself in the 
accompanying text volume (p. 68), some mod- 
ern writers have repeated this incorrect state- 
ment. The altar was broken into three pieces 
when found. It was repaired and elevated on 
pedestal stones to insulate it from the ground 
by the Carnegie archaeologists. Not much of 
the relief has flaked off, but general erosion, 
especially on the top and the east side, is 
apparent. 


DEDICATORY DATE 
9.170.0.0 13 Ahau 18 Cumku. 


"The Bicephalic Monster (East Side): The 


monster's scale-covered belly and paws with 
reptilian claws occupy the lower edge of this 
face. Above the three rings flanked by 
streamers from the cauac sign (T528) identify 
the creature as the earth monster. Its live 
head and limbs face south, while its death 
head faces north. The live head has a double- 
scrolled eyebrow over the eye marked with 
crossed-bands and half-closed by a striated 
lid. A flower springs from the end of the up- 
turned snout and plants jut out from behind 
the head. A youthful face with a tubular ear- 
plug and an eroded coiffure or headdress 
emerges from the monster's jaws. In Mauds- 
lay's drawing it is reminiscent of personified 
maize. It might be Rising-Sun, however, 
since this ruler is mentioned in the hiero- 
glyphic text and the earplug is characteristic 
of real persons rather than supernaturals. In 
contrast, the death head wears a common 
type of earplug. The skull forehead is marked 
with the kin sign (T544) and crowned by the 
tripartite emblem. 


The Toad/]aguar Pair (North Side): The toad 
straddles the top and north side of the altar 
head downward, as if diving. The eyes are 
half closed. Three circlets adorn the round 
ear ornaments. À scroll hangs out of each cor- 
ner of the wide mouth. A jaguar mask is set 
on the toad's back. It faces backward and has 
T616b on the forehead. The eyes are round, 
the muzzle flat. Fangs flank the filed teeth. 
The earplugs are of a common variety. 


INTERPRETATION 

The earth monster occupies the east side of 
the altar, and a live head is held in the maws 
of the live monster. This monument is proba- 
bly like CPN 3, an accession piece. The life/ 
death duality of the earth monster is repeated 
by the jaguar/toad opposition. The diving toad 
on CPN 82 represents the earth in its wet and 
fertile aspect, as does the live monster with 
the emerging ruler. The monster's dead head 
with Kin sign represents the night sun, corre- 
sponding to the jaguar head on the toad's 
back. That the toad head is aligned with the 
death head and the jaguar with the living one 
emphasizes the ambiguity in the expressed 
duality. 


side; (b) north side. Drawings by A. Blanck. 


FIG. 67 CPN 82: (a) east 
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Copan CPN 109 


(fig. 115b below) 
Page 263 (279 / 320) 


CPN 98 is a cylindrical carved monolith. It is 
30 cm high and measures 49 cm in diameter, 
according to Morley. When first described, 
“abundant traces of red paint” were still visi- 
ble (Morley 1920). The 9-Head emblem is re- 
peated four times, at equal intervals, on the 


periphery. It is an earth image (see discussion 
in chapter 4). Above these motifs is a plain 
raised border. 


DISCOVERY AND LOCATION 

According to Morley (1920: 375), CPN 98 was 
found in 1916, 0.5 km southwest of the village 
of Copán Ruinas, on the edge of the first ter- 
race above the river floodplain. It is currently 
in storage at the local museum. 


D Copan CPN 109 


FIG. 69 CPN 109, four vertical sides: (a) west; (b) south; (c) north; (d) east. Drawings by G. Valenzuela. 


FIG. 70 CPN 110, four vertical sides: (a) south, (b) west; (c) north, (d) 
east. Photos by J.-P. Courau. 
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CPN 99 is a carved cylindrical altar, 29 em 
high and 48 cm in diameter. According to 
Morley, the 9-Head emblem was carved three 
times on the periphery of this eroded sculp- 
ture. It is likely that a fourth identical em- 
blem was present, judging from its similarity 
in shape and decoration to CPN 98. 


DISCOVERY AND LOCATION 


According to Morley (1920) CPN 99 was found 
in 1916 in the patio of a house at the southeast 
corner of the plaza of Copán Ruinas, near the 
base of the structure on which CPN 32 stood. 
It is now in storage at the local museum. 


CPN ror (ALTAR W') 
(fig. 68) 


CPN ror is a prismatic block. The top is 
dressed plain. The four vertical sides are 
sculpted. One broad side is occupied by a bi- 
cephalic monster. The other three sides carry 
inscriptions. 


DIMENSIONS 
Length 94 cm; Width 43 cm; height 38 cm. 
DISCOVERY, LOCATION, AND ASSOCIATIONS 


This altar was originally found in 1891-92, 
according to Morley (1920: 330): 


Altar W' lies in a small court surrounded by the 
remains of stone buildings, one kilometer east of 
the Main Structure, on the west bank of the 
river. ... The surrounding buildings were built of 
squared dressed blocks, and there are a number of 
sculptured fragments lying on the slopes of the 
substructures. It is evident from the latter that 
this group was of no small importance, and that it 
was handsomely embellished with sculptural mo- 
saics, particularly the temple on the south side. 
The floor of the court has been silted to the depth 
of a third of a meter... and it was in this alluvial 
deposit that Altar W’ was found by the first Pea- 
body Museum expedition in 1891-92, buried in 
such a way that only its front surface was exposed. 
This was photographed, but no record of its prove- 
nance seems to have been kept or any mention 
made of its discovery. ... The altar, as found in 
1917, lay front up. 


Today the altar is housed in the local mu- 
seum in Copán Ruinas. From Morley's de- 
scription of the original location, it is clear 
that this altar once was associated with a 


ANALYSIS 


«Plaza Group in the zone now called Las 


Sepulturas. 
DEDICATORY DATE 
9.175.9.4 8 Kan 12 Mol. 
DESCRIPTION 


The cruciform medallion makes up the body 
of the monster, on which is carved a large, 
full-face mask of the earth monster. There 
are cauac elements on the forehead; the hair 
is brushed back above it, and strands fall 
along the sides; an incisor is flanked by two 
fangs; the round earplugs are adorned with a 
scroll above and a bone below. More cauac 
elements surround the monster's mask. 

To the left of the observer a toad represents 
the front of the monster. Its paw with four or 
five claws is marked with T616b. The tongue 
is thick and a row of small triangular teeth 
edges the upper jaw. There is a large scroll in 
the corner of its mouth. The round eye is half 
closed, the earplug is a disk, and a water lily 
is knotted around the head (as on the bacabs). 

To the rear the leg, very eroded, has elon- 
gated digits. The reptilian head above it has 
an upturned snout; in the upper jaw are a mo- 
lar, fangs, and the scroll at the corner. The 
lower jaw is short and skeletal. The scroll eye 
is round. A smoking bundle or torch is im- 
planted in the forehead, marked with a car- 
touche. The hair is brushed backward. Above 
each head a rectangular band with circlets 
and a transverse fringed strip at the end juts 
out of the medallion's upper corner. It is a 
stylized form of a water lily blossom. 


INTERPRETATION 
CPN ror is another depiction of the bice- 
phalic earth monster with contrasting heads. 
The terrestrial nature of the monster is indi- 
cated by the cruciform medallion, cauac mask, 
and cauac signs. The live head is taken by a 
toad; the death side by the Thunderer: what is 
implanted in his forehead here is clearly a 
torch made of a bundle of sticks, and not the 
more usual ax (Baudez 1992). 


CPN 109, 110, AND 111 
(figs. 69-71) 


These are prismatic monoliths of similar 
size, form, and design. Today they are all 
badly broken. Each vertical side bears a rect- 
angular carved panel. 
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Copan CPN 110 


DIMENSIONS 
CPN 110: 97 by O7 by 43 em 


DISCOVERY, LOCATION, AND ASSOCIATIONS 
Neither Gordon nor Maudslay mentions these 
three sculptures. However, a dot south of 
CPN 22 on the Peabody map (Gordon 1896} 
may indicate these monuments. Their orig- 
inal location is unknown. CPN 111 has been 


reused as a Stair step on the east side of 
Structure 6. It remains unknown whether 
CPN 109 and rro, which are also probably 
earlier than the structure, have been reused 
in the same way; in fact they are now lying 
a few meters to the east of this platform and 
of CPN 111. The association of CPN 111 
with the stairway of Structure 6 is sec- 
ondary. 


D Copan CPN 110 
FIG. 71 CPN 110, four vertical sides: (a) south; (b) west; (c) north; (d) east. Drawings by G. Valenzuela. 
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DESCRIPTION 


Although they have minor variations, the de- 
sign of all three stones is similar. The back- 
ground is a wide band composed of two 
groups of four horizontal lines each. Circlets 
are irregularly scattered on the space between 
the two groups. A profile head with a long, 
pendulous snout and a rounded scroll-eye is 
slightly right of the center (as seen by the 
observer). A bead hangs from the human ear. 
The upper jaw shows teeth while, in most 
cases, the lower jaw is missing. The third ma- 
jor element of this composition is a plant; it is 
probably a water lily with two branches with 
leafy ends and a long undulating stem that 
intertwines with the two groups of straight 
lines. One of these undulations makes up the 
eyebrow of the central head in such a way 
that the two parts of the stem seem to emerge 
from it. Besides the circlets, there are several 
other motifs in this composition; note T188 
(le; to be compared with the motif on the 
lower part of the tablet in Temple XIV at Pal- 
enque) on the west side of CPN 110 and 
T44(?) on the north side and T23 on the west 
side of CPN 109. 


INTERPRETATION 

These three stones are good examples of the 
motif that Coggins (1983) calls the “quadripar- 
tite water frieze,” where the horizontal lines 
with circlets and dots represent the under- 
world waters (for a general iconographic analy- 
sis, see Hellmuth 1987); the long snouted head 
is an earth icon that gives birth to the aquatic 
plant, a fertility image. At Copan this sym- 
bolism is developed elsewhere, especially on 
Structure 24. 


CPN 131 (FOUR-LOBED DISK} 
(hee yah 


This is a square stone disk with a triangular 
point at each of the four rounded corners. 
Only one point is complete, the others being 
broken. The monument is carved on one side 
only. The carving is heavily eroded, mostly in 
the upper zone to the viewer's left. Judging 
from its form and carving, this probably is a 
floor slab. 


DIMENSIONS 


100 cm in diameter and 21 cm thick. Length of 
the triangular point 15 cm. 


ANALYSIS 


+ DISCOVERY AND LOCATION 


Gustav Strômsvik found CPN 131 on the sur- 
face in the area south of the Main Group, 
today called the Bosque. It was later depos- 
ited in the Court of the Hieroglyphic Stair- 
way close to the markers of Ball Court A-Ha, 
where it remains today. 


DESCRIPTION 


The composition is similar to a four-leaf clo- 
ver. The outline is enhanced by a broad plain 
border. A central figure is surrounded by four 
individuals who face him; each is seated in a 
lobe, as in a niche. The central figure sits 
cross-legged. His body is frontal, while his 
head is shown in left profile. The left hand 
rests on the knee, while the right arm is 
raised to present an object, which today is 
eroded. The figure wears a loincloth, pec- 
toral, and wristlets. All details of the face and 
the headdress are eroded. The figure below is 
in left profile. His hands are clasped together 
above the knees holding two round objects 
(rattles?). The headdress looks like a helmet; 
the earflare is round. The figure seated above 
the central person is in left profile too. He 
holds a large round object (a ball?) on his 
knees. His face and headdress are eroded. The 
individuals seated to the right and left of the 
central figure are also in profile. The former, 
today very eroded, presents a long object; the 
left figure wears a round hat with locks(?) or 
ribbons. He holds an eroded rounded object 
in his arms. 


INTERPRETATION 

The four-lobed or cross-shaped composition 
seems to be an image of the earth; the points 
at the corners can be compared to the water 
lily blossoms placed between two lobes of 
similar representations (Structure 18 south- 
east jamb and CPN ror). It seems that the 
figures represent the four cardinal directions 
and the center. But their very bad condition 
prohibits their identification. 


CPN 155 (TUNKUL) 
(fig. 73) 


This is a stone replica of a wooden slit drum. 
Its overall shape is that of a truncated pyra- 
mid. It is wider at the flat, rectangular top; 
the large sides are trapezoids, the small ones 
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Copan CPN 155 
FIG. 73 CPN 155, three vertical sides: (a) north; (b) south; (c) east. 
Photos by J.-P. Courau and M. Gaida. 


are rectangular with two knobs that might 
represent handles. 


DIMENSIONS 

Maximum length at top 137 cm; maximum 
length at base 78 cm; minimum height (from 
court level) 68 cm. 

DISCOVERY, LOCATION, AND ASSOCIATIONS 
Maudslay (1889-1902) was the first to report 
this sculpture located just north of Structure 
14 on his plan, where it remains today. Its 
spatial association with Structure 14 seems 
to be original and intentional. 


DESCRIPTION 

The drum's top is surrounded by a carved 
double strap; the slits are rectangular. The 
shape of a jaguar's mouth with a curled lip 
above a hanging tongue is on the large side to 
the north and south. The ek sign is carved on 


both handles, while a kin variant, the “four- 
petal flower,” is on the small sides. 
INTERPRETATION 

Uotan, apparently an equivalent of the jaguar 
god of darkness and lord of the day akbal 
among the Tzeltal was also known as “lord of 
the horizontal wooden drum” (Thompson 
1970: 326). For Brinton (1882: 217] and Seler 
(1902-23: 458), both quoted by Thompson (1950: 
73), Uotan means heart, and Seler (1904-9: 235] 
thinks that it is the equivalent of the Aztec 
Tepeyollotl (heart of the mountain), an un- 
derworld deity with jaguar features that per- 
sonifies the echo. On CPN 155 we find the 
same relation of the drum (or echo) to the 
jaguar. But here the feline is associated with 
the sun, and we are then dealing with the 
jaguar as the night sun or the underworld 
sun. The word pax means drum as well as 
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designating the sixteenth month of the haab. 
In fact, its glyph even depicts a slit drum. The 
patron of this month is a jaguar with special 
features that is closely related to sacrifice. On 
CPN 155 the jaguar is only represented by its 
mouth: this emphasis may mean that his 
knife-tongue is bloodthirsty, but also that the 
drum is his voice. The ek sign on the handles 
may indicate night if the sign is read “star” or 
“Venus,” companion to the sun. The Maya 


were also certainly aware, in carving this 
monument, of the homonymy stone/drum as 
tun (Kelley 1976: 135; Justeson and Mathews 
1983: 589]; this is confirmed by T548, a very 
early glyph, which read as tun represents a 
teponaztli or tunkul (Brinton 1895: 92). 


STYLISTIC DATING 


This monument is probably early, judging 
from the style of the four-petal flower, kin. 
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FIG. 74 CPN 188, two broad sides: (a, a') one side; (b, b') the opposite side. Photos by J.-P. Courau; drawings by 


B. Fash. 


CPN 188 (STELA 35) 
(fig. 74] 


Two standing human figures are carved in 
low relief on the broad sides of this four-sided 
shaft. Their bodies are frontal, while their 
legs are profile and apart, the outer foot partly 
hiding the inner one. The narrow sides, which 


today are much damaged, were probably 
originally plain. The upper part of the 
monument 

is missing, since the two figures are only pre- 
served from the arms down. Small portions 
of the unsculpted butt are still visible on one 


broad side. 
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DIMENSIONS 
Height: 120 cm, maximum width s7 cm; 
maximum depth 32 cm. Depth of relief 2 cm. 


DISCOVERY, LOCATION, AND ASSOCIATIONS 


CPN 188 was found in March 1978 by the 
PAC, reused in the fill of the fourth terrace of 
the last construction phase of Structure 4. Its 
original location remains unknown. It was re- 
moved shortly after its discovery to allow 
further excavations and stored in the local 
museum in Copán Ruinas. CPN 188 is spa- 
tially associated with a cache found by Mauds- 
lay 2 m below the top of Structure 4. This 
cache included an apparently Early Classic ef- 
figy vessel, containing two jade earplugs and a 
large jade bead, cinnabar, mercury (as a prod- 
uct of decomposed cinnabar), pearls, mother 
of pearl, and figurines cut out of shell (Maud- 
slay 1889-1902: vol. 5, p. 20; vol. 1, pl. 21a and 
9). 

DESCRIPTION 


The upper part of what remains of this monu- 
ment shows forearms holding a bicephalic 
serpent against the chest. The wristlets are 
made of a large round bead between two 
knotted bands edged by a fringe of feathers(?) 
of irregular width. A pectoral made of several 
bands tied with transverse straps is within 
the loop formed by the serpent and above the 
belt. From the belt hang fringes, beads, scrolls, 
and a chain that falls obliquely backward. It 
includes a skull between two round beads 
(the upper one forming the earplug of the 
loincloth mask) and ends with a perforated 
disk from which emerges a jaguar tail. The 
jaguar skin skirt is edged with beads and tin- 
klers. The fishtail loincloth has the mask of a 
long-nosed creature with a skeletal jaw. Under 
it are knotted bands and a rope on which the 
loop serpent may be seen; its tail is forked, 
like a loincloth. The legs are slightly bent; 
the knees are indicated by an oval. From the 
outside the anklets look like the wristlets; 
on the inner side a strap that encircles the 
leg is seen between the knotted bands. The 
sandals are tied by two straps knotted on 
the front of the foot; they support two other 
straps that hold the sole (Proskouriakoff 
1950, Type A-1). 

It is important to note the absence of any 
inscription on this monument, since the 
Early Classic stelae at Copán as a rule bear 


texts but no images. Here the narrow sides 
are plain, and there is no room for glyphs near 
the figures. It is unlikely that the monu- 
ment's top bore a text. Perhaps the “silent” 
stela was accompanied by an inscribed altar. 


COMPARISONS 


CPN 188 cannot be compared to any other 
Copán monument, although it does possess 
some motifs common in the later sculpture; 
thus, the knotted bands, the looped serpent, 
and the fish-tail loincloth are carved on the 
monuments from the oth to the 14th katun. 
The tradition of the double-figure stelae also 
begins with CPN 188. Could succession be 
represented? In any event, this sculpture is 
Early Classic (perhaps even earlier?), as indi- 
cated by the position and profile view of the 
feet. We also know that the stela was made in 
Copán, since it is carved from the local green 
tufa. 

I have previously noted (Baudez 1983: 187, 
188) that this monument mostly resembles 
the Leyden plaque. It also shares many traits 
with the Hauberg stela, with Uolantún Stela 
1, Tikal Stelae 36, 28, and 1, and Yaxhá Stela 6. 
We may thus suggest that CPN 188 was carved 
at the end of baktun 8 or at the very begin- 
ning of the oth baktun. 


On this slab the face and the right arm of the 
seated figure have been restored with plaster. 
A few chips are missing. 


DIMENSIONS 


Height 137 cm; width 111 cm; maximum 
thickness 25 cm. 


DISCOVERY AND LOCATION 


Maudslay found it at the eastern foot of 
Structure 13; it is now in the Copán Museum. 


DESCRIPTION 


A man, in front view, is seated cross-legged. 
The hair is tied on top of his deformed skull 
and falls in long strands on the sides. What 
looks like a (jaguar) paw passes through the 
ear lobes. The shoulders are tattooed and a 
collar made of claws encircles the neck. The 
man wears a loincloth and (now eroded) wrist- 
lets. In his left hand he holds what seems to 
be a bicephalic throne and in his right a bun- 
dle scepter or a maize cob. He is seated with 
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the two feet showing below the knees, on two 
intertwined serpents. They probably repre- 
sent the earth, their live heads are similar, 
both having a kind of “flame brow” (Mauds- 
lay 1889-1902: vol. 5, p. 23), no lower jaw, and 
a long pointed fang. Two rectangular bands 
frame the seated figure; they are not plaited 
but seem to be twisted; at both ends they 
have a knot or rosette with radiating curves. 


ANALYSIS 


The bicephalic monster held by the figure 
seems to be a variant of the serpent bar. It is 
hard to decide upon the man's identity: ruler 
or maize impersonator? The base of CPN 41 
is also carved with intertwined serpents, as 
an image of the earth on which the king 
stands. 


CHAPTER 2 


Architectural Sculpture 


STRUCTURES o AND 10 
(BALL COURT A] 
(figs. 75-78] 


Ball Court A, with its superimposed con- 
struction phases A-I, A-IIa, A-IIb, and A-M, is 
located at the northern margin of the Acrop- 
olis, abutting Structure 26. 


BALL COURT A-I 


Court A-I constitutes the earliest construc- 
tion phase, dating back to the fourth century 
A.D. Its orientation is 351 degrees and its alley 
is y m wide and 27 m long. It is limited by 
two structures with sloping walls but with- 
out benches. The court includes a northern 
terminal zone closed by a platform. Where 
we would expect to find alley markers were 
large shallow depressions with evidence of 
fire. Strómsvik (1952) thinks these depres- 
sions contained stucco markers that have not 
survived. 


BALL COURT A-IlA 


Ball Court A-IIa was built during the Middle 
Classic (A.D. 400-600) 1 m above Court A-I, 
but with the same dimensions and orienta- 
tion. Its sculptural decoration consisted of 
three alley markers, and perhaps parrot heads 
similar in design and position to those of Ball 
Court A-II. 


ALLEY MARKERS 


North Marker: This is a monolithic cylin- 
der, slightly flaring toward the top. It is 46 
cm high and has a maximal diameter of 54 to 
57 cm. Its top is carved with a human figure 
in low relief. The figure shows his left profile 


and is enclosed within a four-lobed frame. He 
has one knee resting on the ground. His face 
is eroded. He wears a complex headdress, an 
earflare, a collar, and a round pectoral. The 
carving in front of him, which makes up one- 
third of the whole decoration, is completely 
eroded. The tip is flaked off and the sculpture 
very eroded. 


Central Marker (fig. 76): A monolithic cyl- 
inder, slightly flaring toward the top, 60 cm 
high with a maximal diameter of 21 cm. Its 
top is carved with two human figures in low 
relief. 

The scene is enclosed within a four-lobed 
medallion. The lower lobe is separated from 
the others by a horizontal band representing 
the ground. There is another band [a water 
frieze?) below. Above two human figures are 
kneeling on either side of an eroded image. 
The figure to the observer's left has his left 
padded knee on the ground. His right hand is 
spread on his belly while the other hand, 
with the wrist on the knee, reaches out. The 
man wears a large headdress composed of a 
reptilian helmet and a bunch of feathers. His 
face, whose features are eroded, is seen in 
profile; a round earplug is still visible. A dou- 
ble scroll is floating in front of the mouth. 
The man wears a bead collar and a wide belt. 
The costume also includes a skirt and possi- 
bly a loincloth shortened by a large knot. 

Not much remains of the individual he is 
facing: a serpent helmet, a bead collar, a wide 
belt, and an ornament worn in the back that 
looks like a mask with headdress and rib- 
bons. The image between the two figures is a 
narrow rectangle with knobs along the edges, 
forming T87 (te, “tree”). I suggest that the two 
kneeling men are paying homage to a tree. 


FIG. 76 Ball Court A-Ila: central marker. Photo by J.-P. 


Courau. 
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FIG. 77 Ball Court A-IIb: (a) north marker; (b) central marker; (c) south marker. Photos by J.-P. Courau. 
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FIG. 78 Ball Court A-IIb: (a) north marker; (b) central marker; (c) south marker. Drawings by B. Fash. 
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Assuming my interpretation is correct, this 
sculpture can be compared to the markers 
from Ball Court A-IIb and may be an illustra- 
tion of a fertility cult or an agrarian rite. 


South Marker: 'This is a monolithic stone 
cylinder slightly flaring towards the top. It is 
43 cm high with a maximal diameter of 55 
cm. The tip is broken. The low relief carving 
on top is eroded beyond recognition. 


BALL COURT A-IIB 


Ball Court A-IIb differs from A-IIa only in 
having a new floor and new disk-shaped mark- 
ers. These were laid directly over the Ila 
drum-shaped markers. Probably Ball Court 
A-IIb was not in use for a long time since its 
markers are in pristine condition. Fash (1991: 
114) assumes that Eighteen-Rabbit laid them 
just before building the new ballcourt A-III. 


ALLEY MARKERS 
(figs. 77-78] 
North Marker (figs. 77a, 78a: This marker 
is a circular floor slab with a two-figure scene 
carved in low relief on one surface. It is 71 cm 
in diameter and 9-10 cm thick. The marker is 
fairly well preserved. A few details of the 
sculpture to the observer's left are eroded. 
The whole design is enclosed within a 
four-lobed medallion. In the lower lobe the 
kin sign is topped by crossed-bands postfixed 
by T68 and a cut shell. The spine that we 
would expect to stand between these two ele- 
ments is missing, probably due to lack of 
space. A horizontal double band separates 
this emblem from the scene above. Two fig- 
ures stand on either side of a ball, which is 
tied by a rope to a horizontal double band at 
the level of the figures' headdresses. Bones, 
the kin sign, and the shell of the emblem 
flank the rope. The individual to the observer's 
right has his knee on the ground, and one 
arm bent against the chest, in a respectful 
attitude toward the figure he faces. He is 
dressed as a ballplayer: his chest is protected 
by armor, apparently made of wood and wick- 
erwork; around his neck, he wears a compo- 
site collar made of several materials such as 
cotton, rubber, and leather, which looks 
more like a protective device than an orna- 
ment; his skirt is of jaguar skin and his 
loincloth is shortened by a large knot. His 


ANALYSIS 


right arm and leg are padded. He has a jaguar 
face with curled-up lip, prominent incisors, 
squint eyes, and T6r7a on his forehead. Out 
of his head come radiating elements like 
flames or, more likely, leaves. He wears a 
large earflare and a bead hangs from his lobe. 

The individual to whom he pays homage 
wears the same costume and has the pads on 
the same side of his body. He also has a jaguar 
head, with Té17a on his forehead, and his 
hair is arranged in a loop that protrudes past 
his forehead. There is a bead with ribbons in 
front of his neck. Behind him is a tree with 
three branches and leaves. An eroded glyph 
topped with foliage and with a coefficient of 
9 is in front of the tree. 


Central Marker (figs. 77b, 78b): This is a cir- 
cular floor slab 72 cm in diameter and 10 cm 
thick. A two-figure scene is carved on one 
surface. The sculpture is in excellent con- 
dition. 

The whole design is enclosed within a 
four-lobed medallion. The lower lobe con- 
tains two three-part emblems, each with one 
kin topped with a shell and crossed-bands. 
The shell, always to the observer's right on 
the north and south markers, is here once 
to the right and once to the left. In the scene 
above we see two individuals, each with one 
knee resting on the ground; they face each 
other on either side of the ball. The ball is not 
hanging, but is struck by the chest and arm 
of the man to the observer's left, showing us 
that we are attending a game. The ball is 
marked with a kan cross, the T116 suffix, 
which reads n(i), reinforcing the final conso- 
nant of the main glyph, and with cauac (T 528], 
sign of the earth monster. Taken together, 
the two glyphs may be read as "precious 
earth" and express fertility. 

The figure to the observer's left has a non- 
grotesque, plain human face; he wears a head- 
band and a helmet in the form of a live ser- 
pent head to which a stem and flower are 
attached. He has the ballplayer outfit: collar, 
armor, pads on the left arm and leg, skirt im 
jaguar skin, loincloth shortened by a large 
knot. He faces his opponent, who is a creature 
from the realm of the dead: the hand replac- 
ing his jaw (T713a) means "completion" or 
"death"; the eye is half closed; the bare thigh 
(there is no skirt) is marked with black spots, 
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not those of the jaguar but those of a corpse. 
The serpent head of the helmet is skeletal. 
The hair is arranged in a loop that falls for- 
ward. The ear ornament is T58, zac ("white"). 
This individual wears the same neck protec- 
tion as his opponent, but has a wide belt in- 
stead of the armor. He wears sandals, while 
his opponent is barefoot. The arm and leg 
pads are on the figure's right side, while the 
figure facing him wears them on the left: this 
indicates that the two figures are opponents 
in the game. The "dead" individual carries on 
his back a youth mask (a severed head?) to- 
gether with ribbons and a padded device (a 
flexible shield?). A more realistic head is fixed 
on his belly: it is the head of an old man with 
a half-closed eye and mouth. The top of this 
head has the shape of a heron's head, indicat- 
ing that the head is a skull, since in Yucatec 
bak means “heron,” but also “bone.” A third 
head can be seen at the end of the right arm of 
the dead individual: it is a rabbit head, as 
Schele and Miller (1983) have demonstrated. 


South Marker (figs. 77c, 78c): A two-figure 
scene is carved on the top of this disk, 72 cm 
in diameter and 9-10 cm thick. It is less well 
preserved than the other two markers of Court 
A-IIb. The lower part and the area to the ob- 
server's right are eroded; the features of the 
standing figure are no longer visible. 

The whole design is enclosed within a four- 
lobed medallion. The lower lobe contains a 
kin sign crowned by a shell and crossed- 
bands. Above it two figures stand on either 
side of a hanging ball, which is tied by a rope 
to a horizontal double band. 

The figure to the observer's left has his 
knee on the ground and a hand resting on the 
opposite shoulder, in a respectful gesture. He 
wears the same outfit as the corresponding 
figure on the north marker. As on his oppo- 
nent, pads protect his left side. He has a feline 
face and a rabbit ear. On the top of his skull a 
bunch of feathers or leaves juts out of a sort of 
sheath. The other individual has a youth's 
face. His hair, tied by three beads at the top of 
his head, falls on his back. This is not actu- 
ally hair but probably maize foliage, as the 
kan cross would indicate. Dressed as a ball- 
player, he wears a kind of mask over his 
mouth (today eroded), from which rises a 
feather or a leaf. A bead hangs from the ear- 


.lobe. Behind this figure is the same tree as on 


the north marker; in front of it is an eroded 
glyph with the numeral 7. 


Interpretation of the Markers as a Whole: In 
every example, the lower lobe of the disk 
contains the emblem of the nocturnal sun, 
which is dead during its journey in the under- 
world before its resurrection at dawn. The 
realm of the "dead" sun is the underworld 
and its emblem alludes to this region of the 
universe. I do not think that the scene de- 
picted above actually takes place on earth. 
Inasmuch as the protagonists are supernatu- 
rals, the scene is located in the netherworld, 
and the emblem's position is dictated by a 
conventionalized perspective: it is to be seen 
in front of or behind the scene. The cruci- 
form medallion that frames the scene con- 
firms its location in the underworld. 

The north and south markers follow the 
same pattern. A ballplayer, knee on the ground, 
pays homage to another player, standing near a 
tree, with a glyph and coefficient. The two 
people are separated by a ball hanging by a 
rope from the top. The Popol Vuh tells that 
when the ball is not in use, it hangs from the 
house top ("We'll leave our rubber ball behind 
here,' they said, then they went to tie it up 
under the roof of the house": Tedlock 1985: 
110); so we know that the scene carved on the 
north and south markers takes place not dur- 
ing a game, but before and/or after the game. 

The 9-Glyph and 7-Glyph, drawn on the 
north and south markers respectively, are 
equivalents of the 9-Head and 7-Head em- 
blems (Kubler 1977; Baudez 1984) made of a 
skeletal serpent head and the numeral 9 or 7. 
9-Head seems identical to the skull-and-veg- 
etation image of the water frieze; this is a 
representation of the earth, as indicated by a 
dead reptilian head, with promises of rebirth 
expressed by the plants growing on it. 7-Head, 
however, is much more than a simple prom- 
ise; T629, a skull, is here replaced by kan, the 
color of the ripe maize. Thus, 7-Head is the 
realization of what 9-Head promised. These 
insignia represent two moments or aspects of 
the nourishing earth: 9-Head is death (and re- 
birth) while 7-Head is (death and) rebirth. 

As far as a positive change may be observed 
from 9-Glyph to 7-Glyph, we may suppose 
that the north marker illustrates the situa- 
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tion before the game (hanging ball), while the 
south marker shows the result or what has 
happened after it. It is the game itself as illus- 
trated on the central marker that makes this 
change possible. 

On the north marker the figure associated 
with 9-Glyph to whom homage is paid has a 
feline head; the human close to 7-Glyph on 
the south marker has a youthful face with 
foliage and the kan cross in the headdress and 
is probably a maize impersonator. These im- 
ages confirm the change that occurred from 
north to south, between two moments of the 
vegetative cycle: the first one with the man- 
jaguar represents the underworld and death 
(of the sun] as a promise of life; the latter, 
with anthropomorphized maize, represents 
the realization of this promise. 

On the central marker the text carved above 
the ball includes the name of the king Eigh- 
teen-Rabbit, which probably designates the 
figure with the nongrotesque, human face. 
He would play ball in hell, and his opponent 
would be the “dead” lord. If he actually is 
Eighteen-Rabbit, he appears as an emulator of 
the Popol Vuh twins, who went down to hell 
to confront the lords of Xibalba in the ball 
game. This would be confirmed by a reading 
of 1 ahau (hun ahpu) of As, as proposed by 
Schele (r986b). The severed heads carried by 
the dead lord could be respectively those of 
the father and uncle of the king (the rabbit 
and the old man) that he comes to avenge. 
The rabbit head may in fact be an emblem of 
the king's lineage since it is found several 
times around one of the statues of the Hiero- 
glyphic Stairway (Gordon 1902: pl. XIII:V) and 
on the protagonists of CPN 23. 

It is not only a matter of revenge. The live 
king confronts the lord of the dead (referred 
to in the inscription at Br) in his realm, and 
the ball for which they fight bears a fertility 
emblem. It is a struggle against death whose 
stake is the ball, which symbolizes fertility 
but also, because of its round shape, the sun. 
The game played by Eighteen-Rabbit has the 
purpose of defeating the lord of the under- 
world in order that the sun may be born again 
to light and heat the earth and give life. We 
here recognize the end of the third creation 
according to the Popol Vuh: after having over- 
come the lords of Xibalba, the twins become 
the sun and the moon. 


ANALYSIS 


Thus, the markers illustrate three acts of a 
cosmic drama: 


1. North marker: prologue. Before the game a crea- 
ture from the underworld together with 9-Glyph 
(death) receives the homage of one of his team 
mates. Both players belong to the right (through 
their pads) team, whose “coach” is the “dead” lord 
of the central marker. 

2. Central marker: action. During the game Eigh- 
teen-Rabbit overcomes the “dead” lord, avenges 
his ancestors, and allows the sun and the vital 
forces to win. 

3. South marker: outcome. After the game a player 
from the underworld (or who still belongs to it) 
pays homage to the personified maize who pre- 
cedes the 7-Glyph (fertility) emblem. Both be- 
long to the winning team of the left, coached by 
Eighteen-Rabbit; the kneeling player wears a rab- 
bit ear, to make clear to which side he belongs. 


In other words, the three markers express 
the passage from death to life, from darkness 
to light, from sterility to fertility, made possi- 
ble through the triumph of the life forces (in- 
carnated by Eighteen-Rabbit) over those of 
death, which the dead lord represents. The 
king has a role of paramount importance; 
likened to the mythical twins and to the sun, 
he appears as the victor over death and the 
architect of fertility. 


BALL COURT A-III 
(fig. 75) 


Ball Court A-III consists of two lateral paral- 
lel structures: Structure 9 on the west side 
and Structure ro on the east side. These en- 
close the level playing alley, which is paved 
with large square blocks. Originally it was 
probably covered with a thick layer of stucco- 
cement, as can be inferred from the rough 
surface of the pavement and the fact that the 
alley markers protrude above the surface of 
the pavement. Three markers were set into 
the alley. Since they remained exposed they 
are badiy weathered. A northern building 
(Structure 10A and its later angular addition 
10B} was added, almost completely enclosing 
the northern end of the alley, leaving a pas- 
sage only to the west. On the north-south 
axis of the alley three square monolithic 
markers are set into the pavement. Both lat- 
eral structures have inclined walls, each with 
a vertical band of hieroglyphs in its middle. 
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Above the incline, and corresponding with 
the alley markers below, are three sculpted 
macaw heads on each side. Whole macaws 
crowned the superstructures at the roof level 
(Fash 1991: pl. HI). 

The roofs of Structures 9 and 10 were flat, 
but probably slightly inclined to drain the 
rain water; according to Hohmann and Vogrin's 
(1982) reconstruction, each building had four 
waterspouts that projected from the roof. 
These water spouts were serpent heads. Sev- 
eral of these have been identified (one in the 
American Museum of Natural History, New 
York). Strómsvik (1952) assumed an elaborate 
carved panel above each doorway and serpent 
masks at each corner. These have not been 
reconstructed, however. 


LOCATION AND RESTORATION 


Relative to the previous ball courts, Ball Court 
A-III is displaced more than ro m to the 
north. This displacement was probably nec- 
essary because the ever-growing Acropolis 
encroached upon the available space on that 
side, while to the north open space was avail- 
able since earlier structures in that area had 
been demolished. Ball Court A-III with all its 
buildings was reconstructed by the Carnegie 
Institution. This reconstruction, however, is 
very conservative and does not include all 
decorative elements that belonged to the en- 
semble. Recently some further restoration 
has been undertaken by the Copán Mosaic 
Project. 

Schele, Grube, and Stuart (1989) have pro- 
posed, according to their readings of the weath- 
ered inscriptions on the court's benches, a 
dedication date of 9.15.6.8.13 ro Ben 16 Kayab. 
This event falls during Eighteen-Rabbit's reign, 
contrary to Cheek's conclusions (1983b). 

Compared to its predecessors, Ball Court 
A-III presents major innovations: a new lo- 
cation (more than 10 m to the north of Ball 
Court I and II), a new orientation (353 degrees 
29 minutes), and square (instead of circular) 
alley markers. 


THE ALLEY MARKERS 


North Marker: A square floor slab, 113 cm 
long and wide and protruding 10 cm above 
the ground level, is carved in low relief on 
one surface, which is extremely eroded. The 
overall construction of the marker is similar 


.to the construction of the north marker of 


the A-IIb court. In the middle is the ball, 
slightly shifted upward, hanging from a rope. 
To the observer's left a figure faces the ball, 
possibly with the right arm raised. It is hard 
to tell whether he is standing or kneeling. To 
the right an indistinct relief is all that re- 
mains of the corresponding figure. Under the 
ball is another raised area, round, with cross- 
hatching to the right; there is nothing here 
that resembles a three-part emblem. 


Central Marker: This is a square floor slab. 
It was broken into two pieces when found, 
but has since been restored. It is carved on 
one side and the relief is even more eroded 
than on the north marker. The only recogniz- 
able relief is the ball, which takes up the cen- 
ter of the slab; it is possible that, as on the 
central marker of Ball Court A-Ilb, it was 
shown in action and not hanging. 


South Marker: This is an almost square floor 
slab, 109 by 113 cm, sculpted on one side. It is 
very eroded. It seems that the ball is slightly 
shifted upward and probably hanging, as on 
the north marker. To the observer's right there 
is perhaps a figure raising his left arm. 


CONCLUSION: 
BALL COURT A AS A COSMOGRAM: 


According to the three markers of Ball Court 
A-IIb, each game reproduces a cosmic drama. 
The victory of the vital forces of the universe 
(which the king incarnates) over those of death 
enables the ball (symbol of the sun) to leave 
the underworld and light the heavens and en- 
ables the earth to bear fruit, especially maize. 
That the game is a reproduction of the solar 
course is strengthened by my interpretation 
of the court's architecture. On a vertical 
plane the alley represents the underworld, as 
indicated by the markers’ iconography. The 
benches' top with the three macaws, images 
of the day sun, represents the celestial level; 
the sloping wall of Structures 9 and ro estab- 
lishes the transition (middle level] between 
underworld and sky. The ball, going up and 
down during the game, reproduces the solar 
cycle. This vertical interpretation—offered 
for Ball Court A-III—could be equally valid 
for Court II, assuming that the macaw heads 
found by Strómsvik at the foot of Structure 7 
were set into the top of the lateral structures 
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FIG. 79 Main stairway of Structure 11 from Structure 26. Photo by C. F. Baudez. 


“of Ball Court II. These vertical heads, carved 
in an earlier style than the heads on Court III, 
are on top of a plain tenon. 

The tripartite vertical division of the icon- 
ographic program of Ball Court A-III is repro- 
duced on the Hieroglyphic Stairway of Struc- 
ture 26, which stands very close to the ball 
court. Here the underworld is represented by 
the skull altar at the base of the stairs; the 
temple on top of the structure is an image of 
the sky since its facade was also (according to 
Gordon 1902: 18, 19) decorated with macaws; 
the stairs themselves, in the form of a sloping 
giant reptile, make up the middle level be- 
tween the two extremes. 


STRUCTURE 11 
ARCHITECTURE 


THE SUBSTRUCTURE 

Its northern flank, which is also the northern 
front of the Acropolis, is retained by a stair- 
way divided into two flights by a narrow land- 
ing and then by two terraces (fig. 79). A central 


stair, 13 m wide, leads to the superstructure. 
The top of the block that divides the stair 
reaches the level of the temple's floor, at a 
height of 23 m above the Plaza. Three carved 
steps have remained below the block. From 
the central stairway one ascends the last ter- 
race of the building platform via three steps 
along its side. The lowest of these was carved. 
The access is then very narrow, restricted to 
one person at once. Two partially hollowed 
out blocks flank the entrance: they could 
have been standard-bearers. 


THE BUILDING PLATFORM 
AND ITS APPROACHES 
(fig. 80) 


One can reach its three terraces via the north 
stair, but also on the west (and presumably 
also on the east) via a small two-flight stair; 
their lower flight is wider and provided with 
ramps. These stairs are linked to the pyra- 
mid's great stairway by two series of narrow 
steps. Thus, from the Plaza one can take 
three independent paths: a central one to the 
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north door of the building and two lateral 
ones on its west and east sides. Only to the 
south is there no independent access from 
the top of the pyramid to the temple's door. 


THE SUPERSTRUCTURE 

(fig. 80) 

This is a nearly rectangular building divided 
into four parts by two long, narrow passages 
that intersect at right angles. While the east 
and west halves are of equal dimensions, the 
northern part is only a third as deep as the one 
to the south. From the east-west corridor two 
inset stairs led to an upper floor, presently 
missing. Originally the east-west corridor was 
3.5 m wide with a north wall 2 m thick and a 
vault 4 m high. Probably because of these pro- 
portions, the vault collapsed. Afterward the 
north part of the building was reconstructed 
much wider, reducing the width of the corri- 
dor to less than 1.5 m. The new inner walls 
concealed the glyphic panels of the east and 
west entrances, leaving only those of the north 
and south in full view. But, access to the inner 
stairs was not obstructed. 

A small chamber takes up the northern 
half of the southern arm of the north-south 
passage. On the south it is preceded by a 
T-shaped antechamber that duplicates the 
north entrance of the building and the east- 
west corridor. The room is of irregular plan 
with a salient to the southeast and another to 
the northwest, both 1 m wide. Averaging 4 m 
long and 2.5 m wide, the chamber is 1 m 
higher than the surrounding floor. From the 
north it is reached by three steps, while to the 
south one must step directly upon the plat- 
form. Both doors were framed by sculptures 
that made them appear to be skeletal serpent 
mouths. The reconstruction following the 
collapse of the vault concealed the sculptures 
of the chamber's north door. A step carved 
with a bicephalic monster and twenty human 
figures was laid astride the two upper steps 
leading to the chamber. The new door was 
decorated with sculptures, of which a few 
were recovered by Maudslay. A cache was 
built within the central chamber's fill. It partly 
recovers another and much deeper pit built 
during the construction of the building plat- 
form (Hohmann and Vogrin 1982: fig. 159). A 
deposit of shell and jade was found there 
(Longyear 1952: 19). 


ANALYSIS 


SCULPTURE 


The sculpted decoration of Structure 11 was 
considerable, judging by the amount of frag- 
ments recovered on the north stair, in the 
West Court, and on the platform between the 
two courts (Gordon 1896: 22). Some of these 
stones have been used for building a dam on 
the river. While some of the temple's inner 
decoration has been preserved, no sculptures 
remain on its outer walls. 


THE SUBSTRUCTURE 

(fig. 81) 

The decoration is limited to three steps 
carved below the central stairway's block. 
The lower step (fig. 81c) consists of a muti- 
lated inscription in full-figure glyphs, which 
runs along the body of a bicephalic monster. 
Both heads are ophidian and skeletal, with 
black spots and “crescents” on the forehead, 
two squinting eyes with blackened pupils, an 
earplug with a scroll and bone, and so forth. 
From the observer's left to right, we succes- 
sively notice between the two monster's heads 
the space for a missing figure; an eroded 
seated figure, facing left, with the right arm 
reaching out; a young man seated in an oval 
cartouche, facing left with the hand half-bent 
at face level, a headdress falling backward, 
and a bead in front of his nose (this glyph is 
probably ahau); an eroded, seated figure, fac- 
ing right, holding an object(?) in his raised 
right hand; and three other effaced figures. 
“The design on the lower step may contain a 
Calendar Round date in which the coeffi- 
cients and the day glyph are written with 
full-figure signs” (Baudez and Riese 1990: vol. 
2, p. 418). 

The middle step (fig. 81b) shows three an- 
thropomorphs, much defaced but assumed to 
have been identical, separated by the diagnos- 
tic element of the caban glyph, repeated sev- 
eral times. The central figure and the one 
to the observer's right face left, while the 
left figure faces right. They wear a large head- 
dress, which could represent maize husks; 
their hands hold out a sign consisting of a 
sketchy round face surrounded with beads 
and with vertical lines on both sides of the 
mouth. The figures wear as a pectoral a youth 
face, also surrounded with beads. Their belt 
and wristlets are made of tubular beads and 
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the skirt(?) is tied on the thigh. I interpret 
this frieze as an image of a fertility cult in 
which impersonators of maize make offer- 
ings to the earth. 

On the upper step (fig. 81a] is carved a ser- 
pent with two skeletal heads (because of the 
“crescents” on the forehead], they have a 
tongue and a scroll instead of a lower jaw; the 
body is reduced to a band zigzagging between 
T188 signs. In the middle of the frieze a 
seated figure, facing left, presents an offering 
in his outstretched hands. His very long 
headdress is comprised of a cartouche and a 
tuft of feathers. He has a bead at the end of 
his nose, an earplug with a tube, and a belt 
made of beads. Schele and Miller (1983: 73-74) 
have shown that Tr88 (whose phonetic value 
is le] means "leaf", and also "generation", es- 
pecially when the topic is dynastic succes- 
sion, and this is often confirmed by accession 
expressions. T188 repeated in the folds of the 
cosmic serpent either would convey a fertil- 
ity message if we retain le as leaf or would 
express dynastic continuity in time and 
space. 

Among the sculpted stones gathered at the 
north foot of the great stair is a long (202 cm) 
prismatic block that was part of a step of the 
stairway leading to the entrance of the tem- 
ple (fig. 81d). During the earthquake of 1934, 
it fell down to the foot of the stairs, breaking 
into four fragments. On the riser are carved 
three figures on a background made of 
S-shaped serpent bodies. The central figure 
has a long nose and the smoking ax im- 
planted in his forehead; he is seated on a wa- 
ter lily plant, whose blossom, marked with 
the numeral 7 and an eroded glyph, stands 
behind him. The same figure presents in his 
outstretched hand a block marked with the 
numeral 9. The two identical figures who 
flank him are humans; they hold a scepter, 
present an (eroded) offering, and wear imix on 
the chest. The whole scene might be another 
illustration of a fertility cult, where humans 
and an earthly supernatural (the Thunderer) 
join to present offerings on a background of 
rain or blood. The block with 7 and the water 
lily with 9 may be other forms of the 9 Head/7 
Head pair (see discussion in chapter 4). 


ANALYSIS 


OUTER DECORATION OF THE 
SUPERSTRUCTURE AND ITS 

BUILDING PLATFORM 

This is completely gone except for part of a 
frieze located on the last terrace of the build- 
ing platform, below the temple's south door. 
At both ends of a sculpted band— presently 
missing—are two identical, four-legged, head- 
first beasts (fig. 82). Their likeness to any real 
animals is not obvious; however, I think they 
represent toads. They in fact look like the 
toad on CPN ror and wear on the ear the disk 
with three circlets, a trait diagnostic of toads 
and bacabs. The latter, moreover, had a very 
important role in the temple's decoration, as 
demonstrated by the fragments of two colos- 
sal statues. These are two bacab heads, with 
a wrinkled face and a water lily knotted on 
the forehead. One was found at the eastern 
foot of the building (fig. 83a]; the other fell 
down to the Great Plaza. They were probably 
connected to bodies, as indicated by large 
pieces of hands and feet today piled up in the 
West Court, which may come from the Struc- 
ture 11 debris. I suggest that, as on the inner 
door of Structure 22, two bacabs were sup- 
porting a celestial monster carved on the up- 
per story; the colossal crocodile or serpent 
heads now lying on the floor of the West 
Court may have been the monster's heads 
(fig. 83b]; assuming the bacabs were squat- 
ting, their total height would have been com- 
parable to the ground floor's height. 


INNER DECORATION OF THE 
SUPERSTRUCTURE 

Phase A: From this phase only the skeletal 
serpent mouths framing the narrow doors (1.2 
to ms m) of the central chamber remain. The 
west half of the north door was cleared and 
photographed by Maudslay (1889-1902: vol. 1, 
pl. 7e), and Hohmann and Vogrin (1982: fig. 
152) have presented a reconstruction of the 
whole door (fig. 84a). The sculpture has been 
dismantled and its elements dispersed. It in- 
cluded, about 60 cm from both sides of the 
opening, the two skeletal sides of the lower 
jaw, vertically disposed (because of the flat- 
tened perspective), with “crescent” signs, bared 
teeth, black spots, a blackened eye, and the 
beginning of a water lily blossom. They rested 
on a bone head and were not linked one to 
another. 


ARCHITECTURAL SCULPTURE 


FIG. 82 Toad(?) figures on southern wall of Structure 11. Photos by C. F. Baudez. 


The sculpture from the south door is simi- 
lar to the one from the north with the differ- 
ence that here the two sides of the jaw are 
linked by the front teeth, upon which one 
steps when entering the door (fig. 84b). The 
difference between the two doors does not 
seem semantically meaningful; I interpret it 
as a difference of degree in stylization and ab- 
straction. In any case, when one steps through 
the door, one comes into a serpent mouth. 
The central room then represents a bicephalic 
monster, oriented north-south. Its heads are 
skeletal because it represents the under- 
world, the realm of the dead. The bacabs' 


presence indicates the earthly nature of the 
whole ground floor, whose inner chamber 
constitutes a lower level. Furthermore, I sug- 
gest that the plan of the building, a cross 
roughly oriented to the cardinal directions (ro 
degrees east of north) and a central chamber, 
reproduces a Maya and Mesoamerican cos- 
mogram, sometimes illustrated in the manu- 
scripts. The tzolkin in the Madrid Codex has 
the form of a maltese cross with one loop, 
bordered by footprints, between every two 
arms (fig. 85a). The arms stand for the cardi- 
nal directions and enclose deities. The center 
of the cross is a large square framed by twenty 


FIG. 83 (a) Bacab and (b) reptilian head from façade decoration of Structure 11. 
Photos by J.-P. Courau and C. F. Baudez. 
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FIG. 84 Structure 11: (a) north door and (b) south door of centra 
Sixth Palenque Round Table, 1986, edited by Merle Greene Ro 


of Oklahoma Press. 
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FIG. 85 (a) Tzolkin from Codex Madrid (pp. 75-77). After Villacorta and Villacorta 1977. (b) Earth monster from 
the Panel of the Foliated Cross at Palenque. Drawing by Linda Schele; from Sixth Palenque Round Table, 1986, 
edited by Merle Greene Robertson, p. 83. Copyright O 1991 by the University of Oklahoma Press. 


day names; it contains two seated figures, 
each one in front of the entrance of a house or 
cave. The motif above them may be described 
as a stepped funnel between two scrolls. This 
is the cleft, probably representing a cave, of- 
ten shown on the forehead of the earth mon- 
ster that presumably gives access to the un- 
derworld (fig. 85b). Thus, the central square 
is an image of the underworld with one 
entrance from the top (the "funnel") and two 
others on the sides (where the deities are 
seated). Elsewhere, the Dresden Codex (29a, 
30a) presents the sequence of five gods B or 
Chacs, each perched on one of the cosmic 
trees associated with a cardinal direction; the 
fifth Chac is seated inside the earth, shown as 
a hollow framed by a band containing caban 
signs. This example confirms that in Maya 
cosmology the fifth direction is the depths or 
the center of the earth. 

The chamber of Structure rr, occupying a 
central position and having two side entrances, 
is a structural analog to the central square of 
the maltese cross in the Madrid Codex. It 
represents a bicephalic skeletal monster, an 
image of the earth as home of the dead (i.e., 


the underworld). We may find it paradoxical 
that a raised area actually represents an in- 
depth region; this, however, is compatible 
with Maya thought: a raised area is, first of 
all, a more sacred place than its surroundings. 

If my reconstruction is correct, the whole 
structure is a cosmogram in which the upper 
story represents the heavens and the lower, 
the earth and the underworld. Access from 
the “earth” to the “sky” was possible through 
two small stairs inside the building. We do 
not know how the Copanecs used the upper 
story and the stairs, but since the space of the 
ground floor is more suitable for passage than 
for occupation, I suggest that it was intended 
for ritual perambulations performed at the 
time of period endings (katun or others). In 
this large building (29 m by 13 m in ground 
plan), the “living” space is limited to a cham- 
ber of irregular form and small dimensions 
(less than 10 m2); the remaining voids are no 
more than passageways whose ends open to 
the four directions. The access to the doors 
from the outside is easy, except to the south, 
where there are no stairs to enter the building 
platform. To enter the building from the south 
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you are forced to walk from one of the side 
stairs up to a narrow ledge along the outer 
walls. 

The ritual paths certainly took into ac- 
count the four directions indicated by the 
arms of the cross and the doors, plus a fifth 
materialized by the chamber. They might 
also have used the four corners of the build- 
ing. Such a roundabout is indicated by foot- 
prints on the 260-day calendar of the Madrid 
Codex. Graffiti, whose design combines the 
cross with a square or circle, illustrate simi- 
lar paths. They are found in many Maya sites: 
from Dzibilchaltún (fig. 86a; Andrews and 
Andrews 1980: fig. 106) to the Usumacinta 
(Maler 1901: fig. 26; 1903: figs. 34a, b; and 67) 
as well as at Toniná (Becquelin and Baudez 
1979-82: 884-88; fig. 189) and Copán (fig. 86b). 
They are closed courses without beginning or 
end and imply a cyclic movement. It has been 
possible to reconstruct the path of the 
Dzibilchaltún graffito, whose cross has been 
traced with one stroke (Becquelin and Baudez 
1979-82; 884-88). It alternatively links one 
point to its opposite and then to the closest 
point counterclockwise (such as N-S-E-W- 
S-N-W-E-N). The path on Monument 49 from 
Toniná conversely works clockwise (ibid.). 
The Copán drawing has nine loops instead of 
the usual four; I am unable to determine 
what the sequence of the linked points and 
the direction of the rotation would have been. 
Although this graffito and the plan of Struc- 
ture r1 may be compared, the former gives no 
clue as to possible paths for the latter. 

Do the glyphic panels at the doors offer any 
information on this problem? Insofar as the 
text has been deciphered, most of its content 
is dedicated to the celebration of Rising-Sun's 
accession and gives additional data in some 
way related to this major event. Since on the 
panels all texts are oriented outward, they do 
not indicate some doors as exits and others as 
entrances. If the respective length of the texts 
has any meaning, the north-south axis with 
twenty-four glyph blocks in both cases is fa- 
vored, compared to the east-west direction 
with only fifteen or eighteen blocks. Accord- 
ing to B. Riese (Baudez and Riese 1990), for 
anyone passing through a doorway the ex- 
pected reading sequence would be first the 
left then the right panel. The sequence of 
doors is not demonstrated by any continuity 
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from one panel to the other, as if we had a 
sentence interrupted on one panel and carried 
on on another. The reading sequence of the 
glyphic panels, according to Riese, is given in 
figure 86c. 

According to Riese: ^No explicit reference 
to the perambulatory function of Temple 
11 has been detected in the text of the eight 
panels. It might be speculated that the 819 
day cycle, mentioned in the text, was used as 
perambulation event. 9.170.0.0 is the most 
probable dedicatory date, since it is connected 
with a 'temple inauguration' phrase" (Baudez 
and Riese 1990: vol. 2, p. 453). Schele, Stuart, 
and Grube (1989) give 9.17.2.12.16 1 Cib 19 Ceh 
as the dedication date of Temple rr. 


Phase B: The new construction hid from 
view the monster mouth framing the inner 
north door. A carved step-bench made of two 
large blocks was laid astride the two upper 
steps leading to the chamber. At both ends is 
a skeletal head in profile. The head on the 
left, partly broken, looks ophidian; it wears a 
skeletal serpent helmet and a water lily is 
tied around its forehead. The diagnostic ele- 
ment from the caban glyph is engraved on the 
monster's temple and confirms its earthly na- 
ture. The absence of cauac on the earth mon- 
sters from Structure 11 is noteworthy; it may 
be that cauac is not compatible with dead 
heads. The one to the right has a short, not 
ophidian, muzzle; however, it is skeletal and 
wears a water lily on the forehead. Here again 
we are dealing with a monster with two skel- 
etal heads, which probably designates the un- 
derworld. The same theme was illustrated on 
the step at the foot of the stair block and on 
the chamber's doors. Between the two heads 
were carved two groups of ten human figures 
each, facing each other on both sides of a 
short text in two columns. The figures are 
seated on glyphs and hold as a scepter a bun- 
dle or a flowerlike object. The iconography 
and style are very close to those of CPN 39, 
particularly the headdresses and pectorals. 
The two figures facing each other on both 
sides of the inscription must be the same two 
who occupy the same location on CPN 30: 
Rising-Sun on the right, and the king as- 
sumed to be the founder of the dynasty on 
the left. In fact, the Founding Father here 
wears exactly the same headdress as on 
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CPN 30; on his turban he has a half-quetzal, 
half-macaw bird and a cutout shell. Unfor- 
tunately, Rising-Sun's head is defaced. 

Although the glyphs below the figures con- 
stitute a sentence and do not individually 
name the kings, we have on this step as on 
CPN 30 (Altar QJ Rising-Sun with the fifteen 
kings who have preceded him on the throne. 
There are ten in front of him and five behind. 
All of them hold the bundle scepter and are 
coiffed with the turban completed with insig- 
nia, a headdress which, from the beginning of 
this study, I have assumed to be distinctive of 
the Copán rulers (fig. 87a). The four last fig- 
ures behind Rising-Sun, although seated on 
glyphs and with the same posture as the other 
sixteen, do not wear the turban but a ser- 
pent Helmet, and hold not the bundle but a 
flower-like object (fig. 87b). Thus, they are 
probably not kings from Copán; they are either 
Copanec dignitaries or foreign rulers invited 
to the accession ceremony. It may be interest- 
ing to note that on CPN 30, as on the step, 
there are six kings on one side and ten on the 
other; on the altar the six are on the Foun- 
der's side, on the left, while on the step they 
are on the right. With the exception of the 
four last left-profile figures, the distribution 
of the several ornament types does not seem 
to indicate any meaningful structure that 
would reveal a hierarchical order. As on CPN 
30, individual variations seem only due to the 
artist's wish to avoid monotony. 

Thus, the comparison of the step from Struc- 
ture 11 with CPN 30 has confirmed the num- 
ber of sixteen rulers, Rising-Sun included, for 
the Copán dynasty; this number, let us recall, 
corresponds to the one given by the hel se- 
quence. My analysis has also demonstrated 
that the bundle scepter and the turban are 
exclusively royal regalia. Finally, it has con- 
firmed the association of the half-macaw 
half-quetzal bird (Yax K'uk'Mo'o?) with the 
founder of the dynasty. 

Above the door were sculpted panels; two 
on the east were published by Maudslay (1889- 
1902; vol. 1, pl. 7b, c). On the first one a toad 
and a grotesque long-nosed creature with a 
smoking ax implanted in the forehead are fac- 
ing each other. On the second panel a seated 
man [the king, according to the text close by) 
presents a severed head in a shallow bowl. It 
is a reptilian head with a smoking ax in the 


forehead. Riese thinks that "the text is the 


name phrase of Rising-Sun" (Baudez and Riese 
1990: vol. 2, p. 459). 

It is possible that the changes in the sculp- 
tured decoration caused by the new construc- 
tion corresponded to a new function for the 
chamber; however, this is not mandatory. In 
fact, the south door has not been modified 
and we may imagine that the entrance to the 
underworld was indicated on the north as 
well as on the south; on one side by a skeletal 
cosmic head, on the other by a series of an- 
cestors whose realm is the underworld. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The destruction of the architecture and the 
sculpture of this building does not permit us 
to be more explicit in our interpretations. It is 
certain that Structure 11 was a place of para- 
mount importance, judging by the monumen- 
tal quality of the north side of the Acropolis, 
dominated by this structure. It was not a 
dwelling but a temple built as an image of the 
universe. The ground floor represented the 
earth with openings to the four directions; a 
central chamber, in the form of a skeletal bi- 
cephalic monster, was a replica of the under- 
world. The upper floor was the sky, indicated 
on its facade as a cosmic serpent supported by 
two colossal bacabs. Ritual perambulations 
probably took place at period endings. The 
temple was also used to convey to posterity 
the glory of the ruling king: it is celebrated 
at the four entrances of the building—that is, 
the four directions of the universe—in long 
inscriptions: it is also illustrated by carved 
images showing the king celebrating his ac- 
cession, surrounded by his predecessors. 


STRUCTURE r2 
(“THE REVIEWING STAND”) 
(fig. 88) 


This is a two-step platform, about 8 m high, 
which leans against the upper south side of 
Structure 11. Its orientation follows that of 
Structure 16 and not that of Structure TI, 
which is aligned with the Great Plaza. Both 
Structure 11 and 12 date from the reign of 
Rising-Sun and are approximately coeval. 
Structure 12 consists of a platform contained 
by a first vertical then sloping wall crowned 
with a molding. The six-step stair in the mid- 
dle of the platform does not provide access to 


FIG. 87 Carved step from northern entrance to central chamber of Structure 11: (a) right-profile figures 7-10; (b) 
left-profile figures 7-10. Photos courtesy of the Museum of Mankind, by permission of the Trustees of the 
British Museum. 
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FIG. 88 Structure 12 and West Court. Photo by C. F. Baudez. 


its top since the last step is actually 1 m 
below. A vertical wall in the upper part of 
the structure is hollowed out with four 
niches—two doors giving access to the same 
narrow and low room, and eight niches that 
lack a back room. I include the courtyard in 
front of Structure 12 with its three floor 
slabs in my presentation and analysis, since 
it is part of the architectural ensemble, as 
will be shown. 

In Maudslay's time Structure 12 was con- 
cealed beneath rubble. However, the stair to 
the west that links the court with the top of 
Structure 11 was visible, as were the court's 
floor slabs and one of the conches. The Car- 
negie Institution investigated and restored 
Structure 12, but its work was cut short by 
World War II and the north-east corner re- 
mained unexcavated. 


The Reviewing Stand and its associated 
architecture were lumped together with the 
adjoining Structure 11 by all later writers 
(Linda Schele 1987d included) until the origi- 
nal and architecturally necessary distinction 
was reestablished by Hohmann and Vogrin 
(1982). These authors extend the designation 
“Structure 12” to the entire building as de- 
scribed here; Maudslay used it for the stair- 
way to the west, which leads from the West 
Court to the platform of Temple 11, since 
other parts were not cleared in his days. Part 
of the structure was nicknamed “Reviewing 
Stand” or “Tribuna de Espectadores,” be- 
cause it is not primarily a means of access to 
the terraces above, since its highest step 
does not reach the top of the lowest ter- 
race. Also, its position overlooking the West 
Court suggested to many scholars “that it 
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might have served as a grand stand” (Pros- 
kouriakoff 1946: 47). 

Sculpture associated with Structure 12 is 
distributed on three levels: the plaza floor 
with its three composite slabs carved in low 
relief; the stairs, which are partly carved with 
hieroglyphic inscriptions and have three 
high-relief sculptures on their upper part; and 
the platform on top of the stairs,which is dec- 
orated with three colossal conch shells. 


The West Court Floor Slabs (fig. 89a, b): The 
three slabs cemented into the stucco floor 
of the West Court are carved on their upper 
horizontal surface. On the west slab (fig. 89a], 
the figure has no feet and his right knee is 
broken, the reliefs are very eroded, but less so 
than on the east slab, where the individual 
has lost his head, pectoral, and part of his 
loincloth. The middle slab (fig. 89b) is the 
best preserved, but the figure has lost one 
arm and many other details are no longer 
visible. 


Dimensions: West slab, 146 cm by 125 cm; 
middle slab, 147 cm by 127 cm, east slab, 146 
cm by 130 cm. Maximum thickness 36 cm. 

The design is executed in three overlapping 
planes. On the foremost plane an anthropo- 
morphic figure is seated cross-legged. The 
body is in frontal view and the profile head 
faces westward. The left hand rests on the 
thigh, while the right holds a bowl contain- 
ing an eroded glyph (T683?). There is a notch 
in its left edge and a semicircular cartouche 
on its upper part. The head is reptilian, with 
an upturned snout and large double scrolls 
jutting out of the mouth. The lower jaw is 
skeletal, the eye round, and the earplug has a 
scroll above and a bone below it. The ear is 
adorned with plants. A glyph marks the fore- 
head. A medallion with a youthful face sur- 
rounded with beads is worn on the chest. The 
wristlets and anklets are made of tubular 
beads with three spaced beads on the inner 
edge. There is a half-ring drawn on the arm. A 
braid-and-tassel terminates the loincloth. Be- 
hind the seated person four identical double 
scrolls are arranged in a cross pattern. The 
design on the third plane is the cruciform 
medallion, an emblem of the earth. 

This is, in full -figure form, the long-nosed 
creature from the water frieze, apparently re- 
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sponsible for plant growth. It is the under- 
ground, vegetal aspect of the earth. The three 
figures face west, as if making offerings to the 
setting sun. 


The Central Figure on the Stairs (fig. 90): The 
sculpture has its back against the sixth and 
last step, in the middle of the inscription 
carved on its riser. Originally the sculpture 
may have been made of one block. Today it is 
composed of three blocks cemented by the 
Carnegie staff. The central stone is a human 
head with an important hairstyle and a large 
collar. Each lateral block includes an arm and 
a shell standing on the shoulder. There is 
much chipping on the shells, and the face of 
the anthropomorphic figure is completely 
erased. The figure, reduced to the heads and 
arms, seems to emerge from the step on which 
it rests. The hair is arranged in a loop that 
falls forward. There are traces of an earplug 
adorned with a scroll and bone and of a collar. 
The hands are at the level of the collar, half 
closed with the palm upward. The wide wrist- 
lets include rectangular and square tubular 
beads. Two shells rest on the figure's shoulders. 


The Two Lateral Figures on the Stairs (fig. 
90): The two figures stand at the ends of the 
last step. Their back leans against the upper 
part of the platform that their heads rise above. 
The figure to the west is 136 cm high, the one 
to the east 147 cm, and their maximum width 
is 165 cm. They have one knee on the ground; 
the hand on the outer side is on the chest, 
while the other holds a rattle. The body and 
head are in front view and in high relief; the 
legs are in profile and less prominent. Stems 
ending with a flower or fruit are tied around 
the head. The skull of the figure on the ob- 
server's right is flanked by two shells whose 
lower edge rests on the ear. The headdress of 
the figure on the left is destroyed, but there 
was certainly enough room for two shells. 
The forehead is divided into three wrinkled 
masses. The cheekbones and mouth are pro- 
truding. The upper lip curls up, baring a row 
of teeth. A small realistic snake emerges 
from the corners of the wrinkled mouth. The 
ears are deformed by a large ornament pass- 
ing through their lobes and decorated with 
three circlets. The eroded face of the right 
figure looks more human and less grimacing. 
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FIG. 89 West Court: (a) west slab; (b) middle slab. Photos by J.-P. Courau. 


There is no trace of serpents emanating from 
his mouth. The collar is made of two inter- 
twined stems: one of them tapers into a water 
lily blossom, the other into a bone. Cacao 
beans are tied to the collar. A serpent encir- 
cles the waist: its profile head is rather realis- 
tic, with a large tongue with a scrolled end; 
the tail may be seen under the neck and be- 
hind the tongue's scroll. The spherical rattle is 
marked with a deeply carved T (a cutout?) and 
crowned with feathers; its handle is grooved. 
These monkeylike figures are close to the 
bacabs because of their kneeling posture, their 
wrinkles, and their plant headdress. The sign 
that hangs from their ears may be a variant of 
the disk with three circlets that bacabs and 
toads have on their ears. They wear fertility 
symbols: a water lily blossom, cacao beans, 
and a rattle marked with Tso3. The serpents 
around their waist and jutting out of the mouth 
emphasize their chthonian nature. The three 
figures are carrying shells, which—as we shall 
see later—indicate an aquatic environment. 


The Three Conch Shells: Three conch 
shells lie on top of the platform. They have 
three or four spires, and their ends are cut off 
in order to be used as trumpets. They average 
143 cm in length and 43 cm in width. 


OVERALL INTERPRETATION 


The key to the enigma is given by the stairs, 
which stop r m before the top. Carnegie ar- 
chaeologists had proposed that the steps were 
used as seats by onlookers of rites performed 
in the court below. This interpretation seems 
unconvincing, since the stair is rather low 
and does not overlook the court; besides, peo- 
ple of high rank would have been reluctant to 
be seated in such a low position. Finally, this 
hypothesis does not take into account the 
iconography of the sculptures, which make 
up a coherent whole. 

When one stands on the last step, one's 
head and torso stick out from the platform 
and one seems to emerge from the waist up, 
like the central figure who emerges from the 
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Tikal Burial 160 MT 347 


FIG. 91 Detail of painted scene on Early Classic wooden bowl from Burial 160, Tikal. After W. R. Coe. 


sixth step. Assuming that the platform top 
with the conch shells represents the water 
surface, the persons who have ascended the 
steps seem to emerge from the water, like the 
protagonists of some water friezes. This theme 
discovered by Coggins (1983) is illustrated on 
a stuccoed bowl from Tikal Burial 160 (fig. 91 
and Coggins 1983: 44, fig. 39). Four long-nosed 
heads grow water lilies and are placed in front 
of a horizontal band containing dots and cir- 
clets that represents water. Fish and stylized 
shells go with it, while six anthropomorphic 
figures emerge from it. The water frieze rep- 
resents the underworld waters, source of fer- 
tility. The long-nosed monster in this context 
is the fertile aspect of earth, and the emerg- 
ing creatures are from its retinue. The water 
frieze is widely distributed in the Maya area 
(see Hellmuth 1987). At Copán it is also illus- 
trated on CPN 109, 110, and III. 

Structure 12 is a three-dimensional water 
frieze used as a stage for fertility rites. At the 
lower level are the long-nosed heads, here 
provided with a body and surrounded with 
vegetation radiating to the four directions; 
these creatures present offerings to the earth 
itself or to the setting sun, since they face 
west. The stair represents the underground 
water, whose surface is indicated by the three 
conch shells. From this fertile environment 
emerge creatures carrying shells and plants, 
with whom the performers of the rites identi- 
fied themselves when they ascended the stairs. 
The two figures brandishing rattles look like 


guardians at the border between two worlds, 
comparable to the jaguars flanking the stairs 
of Structure 24. The performers of these rites 
might have looked like the dancers, accom- 
panied with musicians, from Room 1, Struc- 
ture 1, Bonampak. They impersonate crea- 
tures from the aquatic underworld (crocodile, 
crab, toad) and display water lilies (Miller 
1986). It is possible that Structure 13 (on the 
west side of the court and facing Structure 16) 
played a role in the ritual acted on Structure 
12, because of the presence on its top of free- 
standing sculptures related to water iconogra- 
phy: a pair of identical naturalistic crocodiles. 

Schele and Miller (1986: 250) think that 
“captives were sacrificed on stairs fronted by 
three square markers that symbolize a ball- 
court.” Elsewhere, Schele (1987d) refers to the 
Reviewing Stand as a false ball court. This 
idea was first proposed by Mary Ellen Miller 
in a paper delivered at the Dumbarton Oaks 
Conference on the Southeast Maya Zone in 
1984, but is not found in the published ver- 
sion of her work (1988). This interpretation 
rests on the comparison of the West Court, in 
front of Structure 12, and Ball Court A; since 
both have carved slabs cemented in the ground, 
Structure 12 and its court would represent a 
ball court with its three markers. I agree that 
the slabs in the West Court were probably 
markers in the sense that they may have 
played a role in the spatial organization of the 
ritual, but this has nothing to do with the 
ball game. On the inscription Schele (1987d) 
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reads the glyph at B' as a “ballcourt glyph”; 
even if this reading is right, it may refer to 
Ball Court A or even B and in no way “con- 
firms the identification of the Reviewing 
Stand as a false ballcourt.” 


RELATION OF TEXT AND IMAGE 


According to Riese: “Both non-calendrical 
parts speak of the contemporaneous king, 
Rising-Sun. In the first part he is linked to his 
predecessor Eighteen-Rabbit, in the second 
part to his immediate predecessor, Smoking 
Squirrel. The precise meaning of the whole 
text, however, is not clear” (Baudez and Riese 
1990: vol. 2, p. 470). 

The iconography and text focus on differ- 
ent themes: while iconography and architec- 
ture set the scene for agrarian rites, the text 
emphasizes dynastic matters. The architec- 
tural and iconographic symmetry is reflected 
in the symmetrical distribution of calendar 
dates in the text. 


STRUCTURE 16 
(figs. 92-93) 


A two-flight stairway ascends Structure r6, 
the highest pyramid in Copán. The first flight, 
made of small blocks, consists of eighteen 
steps of a total width of about r7 m; a large 
T-shaped block stands in the center of the top 
steps. The upper flight, built with huge 
blocks, is narrower but higher (twenty-seven 
steps). Apparently it was divided in the mid- 
dle by two stair blocks, one above the other 
(fig. 92). 

Stephens was struck by the sight of the 
skulls aligned on the steps of this pyramid; in 
his report, however, he mistakenly had the 
skulls placed on the Hieroglyphic Stairway of 
Structure 26. Maudslay explored the super- 
structure and made a sketch plan of it; he 
discovered the north room with its stair lead- 
ing to the first floor and the west room, 
which he completely cleared. He made a 
rapid description of the sculptures he found 
and took photographs, two of which have 
been published: one by himself (1889-1902: 
vol. 1, pl. 10a), the other by Hohmann and 
Vogrin (1982: pl. 86; see fig. 93a and b, respec- 
tively, of this volume). 

The superstructure is of rectangular plan. 
Originally it included an upper floor, reached 
by a staircase starting from the back of the 
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north room (4 by 3.5 m). The west room was 6 
m long but only 2 m wide; when Maudslay 
cleared it of rubble, the walls were still stand- 
ing to a height of 2 m. The remains of a frame 
in high relief were on the back wall and above 
a bench. 


Sculpture of the Substructure: The central 
block of the first stair flight supported several 
rows of skulls in high relief, of which only a 
few remain today (fig. 93c). It was T-shaped 
with a projecting median part and two re- 
cessed sides. Hohmann and Vogrin (1982) reck- 
oned that there were forty-two skulls with- 
out taking into account the spaces between 
them occupied by kan crosses. Thus, the 
number of skulls was certainly lower. The 
skulls are human and are arranged in a way 
reminiscent of the Aztec tzompantli. The 
T281 signs may have the meaning “precious” 
or “yellow,” referring to ripe maize and fertility. 


The Superstructure: Our data are limited to 
the content of the west room, known only 
through a short description and two photo- 
graphs by Maudslay (fig. 93a, b). A high relief 
sculpture was set into the back wall, above 
the bench: a serpent lower jaw split into two 
vertical sides connected by the front part. 
This design, which reminds us of the doors of 
Temple 11 and 22, is stuck against the wall 
and only represents a mouth. It does not in- 
clude eyes, brows, ears, and so forth. In 
Maudslay's photos the wall behind the sculp- 
ture has only remained to an extent of some 
40 cm to the south, which leaves plenty of 
room for a central niche. In fact, this sculp- 
ture has meaning only if we imagine it fram- 
ing a subject, which would appear—in agree- 
ment with the traditional composition in 
Maya art—within a serpent mouth. 

The headless statue found by Maudslay in 
front of the bench probably came from the 
niche framed by the split serpent mouth. An 
arm fragment (fig. 93a) at a higher level than 
the statue placed by Maudslay on the bench 
would strengthen this hypothesis. The statue, 
seated cross-legged, wears a very wide braided 
collar that covers the shoulders and part of 
the chest. The pectoral supported by two 
straps is a rectangular block with black- 
stained ends and middle. A rope winds twice 
around the waist. The loincloth bears an 
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unidentified design. The figure has leggings 
imitating bird legs and claws. Three fitted tri- 
angles are tied to a cord encircling the calf. 
Although headless, this statue appears by its 
costume to be a man, not a supernatural. The 
collar and the rectangular pectoral are worn 
by kings (CPN 30; Gordon 1902: pl. XV) the 
fitted triangles hang on the legs of the second 
statue of the Hieroglyphic Stairway, and the 
rope is used as a belt by the king on CPN 11 
and CPN s2. The leggings in the form of ani- 
mal legs are exceptional at Copán, but not so 
rare elsewhere, even as far away as Cacaxtla. 
On the Maudslay photo published by Hoh- 
mann and Vogrin (fig. 93b) one can see to 
the left of a stone censer a hand holding a 
severed grotesque head, just like the effigy on 
the censer from Tikal Burial 10; this hand 
probably belongs to the statue. To locate its 
head is harder. Maudslay writes, “a number 
of small human and grotesque heads formed 
the ornaments of a cornice round the wall 
about 7 feet above the cement floor” (1889- 
1902: vol. 5: 25) and six heads are shown on 
his photos. Five are of similar small size; two 
grotesque heads are pseudo-Tlalocs without 
lower jaw, with ringed eyes, and a headdress 
that combines the Year Sign and knotted 
ropes. The third one has solar features, such 
as filed incisors and whiskers. Of the two 
small human heads, one has a bird head in 
the headdress, while the other has no distinc- 
tive features besides the ringed eyes. Another 
head in the round is bigger than the five others. 
Two braids and ropes frame the ring-eyed 
face; ribbons pass through the ears; the hair is 
pulled backward and topped by a conical hat 
from which a quiff or a flame juts forward. 
This head could fit the statue if it were alone; 
but Maudslay apparently found with it the 
serpent bar pectoral: a braided body and two 
clawlike hooked ends. 

Even if we cannot determine with certainty 
which one was the statue's head (assuming it 
is in Maudslay's photos) we may at least note 
that the iconography of the heads taken as a 
whole (pseudo-Tlaloc, solar creature, bird in 
the headdress, ringed eyes, ropes, braids, etc.) 
is similar to that of the statues on the Hiero- 
glyphic Stairway. The latter, which like Tem- 
ple 16 faces west, honors ancestors. This is 
probably also the function of Structure 16. 
The cult is first indicated by the presence 
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near the bench of a stone censer in the shape 
of a cauac monster head and of two ceramic 
censers (Maudslay 1889-1902: vol. I, pl. 22a, 
b). These are shallow spiked bowls supported 
by a high cut-out pedestal base. The image in 
the serpent mouth carved in the wall was the 
object of worship. This was probably the head- 
less statue found by Maudslay on the ground, 
which represents a ruler. There may have 
been only one statue, but there were also 
heads of supernaturals and ancestors. If the 
statue does not represent Rising-Sun, it may 
stand for one of his ancestors, preferably his 
predecessor Smoking-Squirrel or, even better, 
the founder of the dynasty; this person (iden- 
tified as Yax K'uk' Mo'o by Linda Schele, 
1986a) faces Rising-Sun on CPN 30 and on the 
carved step of Structure 11. The text on the 
top of CPN 30 states that Yax K'uk' Mo'o is 
the founder of the dynasty and that Rising- 
Sun has dedicated this monument called the 
Yax K'uk' Mo'o altar (on F1-F2; Schele 1989b). 

The stairway expresses a close relationship 
between CPN 30 and the west room of Tem- 
ple 16. On the former the most important per- 
son after Rising-Sun is the figure facing him, 
who is supposed to be the founder of the dy- 
nasty. Inasmuch as the iconography of the 
west room takes up attributes distinctive to 
this king, I am tempted to propose that the 
temple was dedicated to the cult of the Found- 
ing Father. Out of the sixteen kings on CPN 
30, he is the only one with ringed eyes, a mo- 
tif illustrated several times on the heads from 
the temple. The ornament that hangs on his 
chest is the same as the one worn by the 
headless statue. On CPN 30 the first king 
wears a cape made of two rows of feathers and 
a macaw-quetzal hybrid is part of his head- 
dress, as on the step of Structure 11. In Tem- 
ple 16 the statue has bird leggings and one of 
the heads has a bird in his headdress. 

The king revered in the temple appears like 
the kings on the Hieroglyphic Stairway in the 
role of great sacrificer. He is not only sur- 
rounded with pseudo-Tlalocs, patrons of sac- 
rifice, but he holds in his hand a severed head 
and his belt is made of ropes. Once more, the 
most celebrated of all royal functions is 
sacrifice. 

The west room of Temple 16 recalls the 
scene from Yaxchilán Lintels 15 and 25, where 
an ancestor carrying his weapons and wear- 
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ing sacrificial symbols appears to the person 
who calls on him: it is the true apparition of a 
being who belongs to another world. Schele 
(r98ob) identifies this figure as Yat Balam, 
whose name in the inscription is followed by 
a "founder" expression. 

Recent excavations seem to confirm that 
Structure 16 is a temple-pyramid dedicated to 
the founder of the Copán dynasty. Linda Schele 
(1989b) writes that among the glyphs found in 
the debris from the temple was the name Yax 
K'uk' Mo'o and a fragment of the “crossed- 
batons" founder glyph. In 1989 William Fash 
found a headdress with a combined quetzal 
and macaw as its main head. The early ver- 
sion of Structure 16 known as the Rosalila 
Structure, which may date from the reign of 
Butz' Chan, probably had the same function. 
The façade of the two-story temple, uncov- 
ered intact by Ricardo Agurcia, displays a 
large bird modeled in stucco. The tall bird 
head at the center is flanked at a lower level 
by two inverted serpent heads that make up 
the bird's serpent wings. At the base of the 
temple are two birds with a human head in 
their beaks, another possible image of Yax 
K'uk' Mo'o (Fash 1991: fig. 52). 


STRUCTURE 18 
(figs. 94-97) 


This structure was excavated and restored by 
the PAC in 1979-80 (see Baudez 1983). A 
stepped platform supports a two-room build- 
ing facing north. Access to the north room is 
via a stair running along the entire width of 
the building; the south room is reached by 
stepping over a bench. This room is above a 
vaulted tomb, which was probably sealed af- 
ter the burial; its original access was via an 
inner stairway that starts from the east part 
of the south room. There are no data available 
relative to the west part of the south room 
due to the complete collapse of this part of 
the building. Temple 18 was vaulted, but no 
parts of the vault are standing. A viaduct con- 
nected it with Structure 16, thus allowing a 
direct passage between the two buildings. 


ExTERIOR DECORATION 


The exterior decoration is divided into a lower, 
middle, and upper level and the roof. There 


remain additional decorative elements whose 


position is unknown. 


The Façade: Lower Level (fig. 94): At the 
four corners of Structure 18 an outset carved 
block to the east and west represents 6 ahau. 
A similar one representing 7-Head is to the 
north and south. This 7-Head, a reptilian 
skeletal head with imix on the forehead, is an 
image of the earth. Two other blocks carved 
with the 7-Head motif are found on both 
sides of the door that the heads face. They are 
also outset (18 cm off the wall) and form the 
lower part of a niche, as the featherwork on 
the facade indicates. As an earth image, the 
7-Head was probably used as a pedestal or as a 
seat for a statue. It is likely that the corner 
blocks were also used as pedestals for statues 
like the ones found in the excavation of the 
structure (Baudez and Dowd 1983: fig. M-26b). 
These are 130 to 140 cm high and are com- 
posed of three tenoned parts: head (although 
none was found), bust, and legs. The pedes- 
tals flanking the door were accompanied by 
two stylized water lily blossoms; this motif is 
identical to those hanging from the crocodile 
hands on CPN 33 and to the one that adorns 
the headdress of the main figure on the north 
side of CPN 26. Most of the time it emerges 
from the ear of a serpent, as on Structure 22's 
inner door or on CPN د‎ 8, CPN 82, CPN 15, 
and so forth. It apparently has the same se- 
mantic value as imix. 

While 7-Head is a familiar motif at Copán, 
its association with 6 Ahau is more problem- 
atic. They may be conceptually related be- 
cause in the tzolkin the day 7 Imix follows 
the day 6 Ahau. Furthermore, 6 Ahau may be 
an allusion to the 6 Ahau that may begin the 
inscription on CPN 60 (see below), associated 
with Structure 18. 6 Ahau is also the name of 
the “Stingray Paddler,” one of the creatures 
who propelled the late king on MT38 from 
Burial 116 of Tikal (Schele 1987b). Since Struc- 
ture 18 is a funerary temple, the temple may 
have been placed under the patronage of this 
being. 


The Facade: Upper Level: A frieze adorns 
the upper part of the facade. It is made of 
several pairs of agnathic serpent heads. The 
Janus-faced heads hold in their mouths, close 
to the fang, a water lily variant adorned with 
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FIG. 94 Façade of Structure 18 looking south. Photo by J.-P. Courau. 


feathers. This is reminiscent of CPN 1, where 
the two serpents that flank the king's head- 
dress have in their mouth a water lily blos- 
som (T'696) stamped with the caban element. 


The Facade: The Roof: The roof includes a 
frieze made of two rows of stones: vertical 
lines separated an upper horizontal braid from 
a lower series of squared Us. The whole is 
reminiscent of the thatch glyph (T614a]. The 
frieze was interrupted at regular intervals by 
a rectangle with outset corners framing three 
tubular beads. In manuscripts and on painted 
vases this frieze is also seen on temple roofs. 

The decoration also included at least 
twenty-six rather crude medallions in the 
form of round beads, surrounded by another 


row of beads. Three rows of two blocks each 
form a medallion on a square surface, mea- 
suring 55 cm on each side. Three main types 
are apparent: type A are youth heads, with a 
crown of raised hair, with or without a cen- 
tral lock; type B is composed of jaguar heads 
whose foreheads are stamped with T616b and 
with fangs and scrolls coming out of the 
mouth, muzzle, and nose; type C is the least 
clearly defined, encompassing grotesque heads 
with a grinning mouth, squint eyes, an ani- 
mal nose, and either a beard or a protruding 
chin. The ears or ear ornaments are flabby. It 
is believed that type C medallions had flame 
eyebrows and crossed-bands on the forehead, 
since these features are never found on A or 
B medallions. The lower row of stones that 
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FIG. 95 Temple 18: (a) northwest jamb; (b) northeast jamb. Drawings by A. Dowd. 
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FIG. 96 Temple 18: (a) southwest jamb; (b) southeast jamb. Drawings by A. Dowd. 
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make up the medallion is carved with round 
or tubular beads under the main motif. It is 
likely that the medallions were linked to- 
gether in a beaded network, as on the pectoral 
worn by the tenoned statue found in the same 
structure (Baudez and Dowd 1983: fig. M-26b). 

There were also at least five cauac masks, 
each one made of thirteen stones. Although 
very similar to those from Structure 22, they 
were spread on the same plane rather than 
placed at the building's corners. Surrounded 
with feathers, they were probably superim- 
posed on the roof sides. 

Serpent heads with a horizontal tenon 
looked like crude versions of the heads that 
formed the frieze on the upper walls. In both 
cases, a water lily blossom is attached to the 
serpent's fang. There were at least fourteen of 
these heads, 100 to rro cm long, with the 
tenon measuring so cm. Blank medallions 
flanked by round and tubular beads made up 
another frieze on a single row of blocks. As 
their upper face is carefully worked, it is pos- 
sible that they were at the roof's top (eight 
blocks and one corner were found). (See Bau- 
dez 1983: vol. 2, p. 484 and fig. M-23 [serpent 
frieze], fig. M-24a [thatch frieze], fig. M-24b, c 
[medallions]; fig. M-25 [various].} 


SUMMARY OF EXTERIOR DECORATION 


The water lily blossom or its glyphic equiva- 
lent imix (T sor) is the leitmotif of the outer 
wall decoration. It is one component of the 
7-Head motif, an image of the earth that made 
up the pedestal of niched statues at the struc- 
ture's corners (associated to 6 Ahau, a likely 
historical reference) and on both sides of the 
door. A serpent with a blossom in its mouth 
is another variety of the imix monster. Its 
repeated form makes up a frieze surrounding 
the building. Finally, pairs of blossoms are 
seen on each facade. 

Thus, the main north facade contained four 
niches with statues standing on earth mon- 
ster masks. The niches were surrounded with 
feathers and separated by water lily blossoms. 
Serpents with the same flower in their mouth 
decorated the upper portion of the walls. 
While the major motifs that make up the 
roof's decoration are known, their actual ar- 
rangement is only conjecture. Besides the 
frieze with T614a, a network of beads linked 
human and solar medallions flanked by su- 
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perimposed cauac masks. Serpent heads ten- 
oned into the masonry and a frieze repeating 
a stylized pectoral completed the embellish- 
ment of the facade. 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


The jambs of the inner and outer doors were 
carved. Large T-shaped niches edged with an 
inscription occupy the east and west walls of 
the first (north) room. The front of the step 
that separates the two rooms seems to be 
supported by eight carved masks. On both 
sides of the inner room two rectangular niches 
with a carved frame were surrounded with 
carved featherwork. All niches were empty 
when unearthed by the PAC. 


THE FOUR DOOR JAMBS 


The Northwest Jamb (fig. 95a}: The low re- 
lief is directly carved on the wall. The motifs 
of the sculptured scene sometimes jut out of 
the frame that surrounds it. A man in front 
view stands on a reptilian mask in profile. An 
inscription is composed of one row of glyphs 
along the jamb's top and of two columns, one 
close to the figure's right leg, the other to the 
left of his head. The lower part of the jamb is 
nearly complete, but the upper third is al- 
most totally missing; there are no traces of a 
headdress and part of the objects held by the 
figure is lacking. 

The reptilian mask used as a pedestal lacks 
a lower jaw. It is flanked by a water lily and 
the three rings of the cauac glyph. The fore- 
head is T-shaped, the eye blackened, and the 
snout upturned. The teeth that end in flam- 
boyant scrolls are prominent elements. 

The chin is the only part of the main fig- 
ure's face that remains; the figure faces north 
and outward; the feet also point outward: the 
left one rests completely on the ground, while 
the right heel is raised (Proskouriakoff 1950: 
28; fig. 9, I-51). The right hand holds up a scep- 
ter, while the left lowered one presents a tro- 
phy. The ribbons and tassel partly visible 
above and behind the right arm probably 
hung from the headdress; this is also true of 
the ropes dangling behind the head. Some 
locks of hair fall on the neck. The loincloth, 
which seems to be moving to the left, accen- 
tuates the dynamism of the main figure, 
which the raised foot already has suggested. 
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The sandals are topped with leggings that fas- 
ten with a large knot under the knee; the fab- 
ric is decorated with interlocking crosses. A 
band of the same fabric is rolled up around 
the wrist. At waist level hooked elements, 
probably jaguar claws, are visible below the 
tinklers. 

A ribbon pierces the earlobe; this sacrificial 
emblem is emphasized by the attached knot- 
ted bands. Four beads forming a cross hang 
from the ear. Ropes that hang down from the 
headdress wrap around the neck and then re- 
appear from under the belt. Others are also 
above and below the right arm. The pectoral 
is composed of seven horizontal tubes with a 
tassel at both ends. The man carries five small 
inverted severed heads. Three face the ob- 
server at chest, belt, and knee level; the two 
that are fastened to the belt are seen in pro- 
file. They are open-mouthed and have long 
falling hair and ears adorned with small round 
flares or, in one instance, with what looks 
like a paper flower. The left hand is missing, 
but it is obvious that there was no room for a 
spear or other weapon. Beneath the place that 
the hand occupied are incomplete motifs: a 
pair of ribbons, a skeletal lower jaw, and a 
tassel. I imagine that they formed a trophy, 
perhaps like those displayed on the southeast 
jamb (a human skull at the end of a cord). The 
right hand holds a scepter topped with an in- 
complete grotesque profile head, probably a 
jaguar. The feathers behind the scepter proba- 
bly come from its top. Although a round 
shield is shown in profile, behind the figure's 
right arm, there is no evidence that it was 
fastened to him. 


The Northeast Jamb (fig. 95b): 250 cm high 
and 115 cm wide, this also depicts a human 
figure standing on a mask. The inscription is 
composed of a row near the top and two col- 
umns on both sides of the legs. This jamb is 
the least complete of the four; after recon- 
struction forty percent of the carved blocks 
were still missing. There is almost no trace of 
the headdress, the stomach, and the thighs. 
The pedestal is a reptilian head between 
two pairs of plant scrolls. The mandible looks 
skeletal. The T on the forehead is surrounded 
with cauac elements. The man's body is seen 
in frontal view, but the face is in profile and 
looks toward the right and outside. The feet 


«are placed apart and point outward; the left 


heel is slightly raised. The figure holds a 
spear with the right arm and supports a shield 
on the other side. 

The central part of the headdress contains a 
bunch of trimmed feathers(?) and two ropes. 
The rear part is almost completely missing 
but seems to have been similar to the head- 
dress on the southeast and southwest jambs 
composed of concentric rolls with hanging 
ringlets. The costume—loincloth, wristlets, 
gaiters, a belt with tinklers and jaguar claws— 
is similar to the one on the northwest jamb. 
But on this jamb the feet are better preserved, 
and the open-heeled sandals (Proskouriakoff's 
type XII-C5) are visible. A wide ribbon pierces 
the earlobe, from which hang beads that form 
a trefoil. Special emphasis is given to the 
ropes: besides the ones already mentioned 
around the head, there are four more that 
make up a complex design of knots, loops, 
and braids on the man's chest; the ropes' ends 
swing to the side at thigh level. 

The figure carried at least two trophy-heads, 
as demonstrated by the preserved long falling 
hair, one was in the middle of the chest, the 
other one on the belt's right side. The binding 
of the spearpoint is made with a plaited mate- 
rial. The wheel-shaped shield has a ribbon 
hanging from its center. 


The Southwest Jamb (fig. 96a): The inner 
doorjambs are lower (129 cm) than those of 
the outer door, because of the bench, and 
they also are slightly narrower (9o cm instead 
of 115). On both inner doorjambs the figure 
and the hieroglyphic text are enclosed within 
a rectangular frame, and the figure's body is 
seen in profile and looks outward. The in- 
scription includes an upper row and three col- 
umns, one at head level, the other two flank- 
ing the legs. Seventy percent of the jamb has 
been reconstructed: the headdress, the head, 
and the legs are in a nearly pristine state, but 
not much remains of the upper part of the 
body. 

The man stands on a profile earth monster 
mask inside a T-shaped frame. It bears the 
cauac elements on the forehead and in the 
eye. Another cauac element may be seen 
on both sides, above a water lily blossom. 
The figure's right foot is placed in front of the 
slightly raised and partly hidden left. The 
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right hand holds a spear; a shield was proba- 
bly fastened on the left arm. The headdress is 
complete and includes a strap decorated with 
Ts and a thick rounded fur(?) hat. Four bands, 
possibly of the same material, with tassels on 
the end, spring out of it. Concentric rolls 
adorned with small rings are at the rear. The 
gaiters bear the same crosses as those on the 
outer door's jambs, but they are cross-hatched 
here. 

The ribbon that pierces the earlobe is of the 
same material as the hat. The figure carries a 
diminutive [a depreciating feature) captive on 
his back; the latter squats with his hands tied 
up in front of him. He has the characteristic 
headdress of captives and probably had ropes 
around his neck. He is seen against a back- 
ground of the same material (fur?) used in the 
main figure's hat. Remains of trophy-heads 
are at waist level. The spear is adorned with a 
round element and two tassels. The shield 
has a long feather fringe. 


The Southeast Jamb (fig. 96b): Although sev- 
enty percent of the jamb was reconstructed, it 
seems less complete than the others because 
the area between the upper part of the head- 
dress and the lower limit of the chest is miss- 
ing. The remains of the text are in the upper 
north corner and in front of the figure's legs. 

The pedestal consists of a cruciform me- 
dallion flanked by two pairs of water lily blos- 
soms. Cauac elements are in the two side 
lobes and in the center is an incomplete imix: 
the upper semicircle is not cross-hatched, 
and the short vertical lines at the base are 
missing. However, it certainly is an imix 
glyph, as on Machaquilá Stelae 4, 7, and 8 
(Graham 1967: figs. 51, 57, 59). The three bases 
of these monuments are similar; but while 
the imix glyph is complete on Stelae 4 and 7, 
on Stela 8 it is reduced to the upper semicir- 
cle. It is obvious that in all cases the same 
symbol of the earth is meant. 

The standing man holds a spear in the right 
hand, while the left carries a shield. The mask 
of the lancet and the Year Sign crown the 
headdress, whose rear portion consists of 
concentric rolls with pendant ringlets. The 
feathers that spring out from behind the 
headdress extend beyond the jamb's frame. 
The loincloth is clearly shown in front (with 
a knot in the middle) and back; the leggings, 
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and the belt (or a skirt?) are decorated with 
cross-hatched Ts. The fringe of claws (but no 
tinklers) is visible under the belt. As on the 
southwest jamb, the warrior carried some- 
thing on his back, of which only a relief under 
the headdress and ribbons hanging at thigh 
level remain. A human skull with a cord 
passing through its nose is displayed just 
above the belt. An inverted severed head is 
nearby. The spear's tassel is visible. The cir- 
cular shield bears a solar face with a cruller 
below and between the eyes, a rhomboidal 
mouth, T-filed incisors, and a whistongue di- 
vided into two parts by a vertical strap. 


Summary of Iconography and Inscriptions of 
the Four Jambs: The doubts raised by the 
fragmented state of the texts are partially 
compensated by the repetition of information 
contained in them. The reading sequence of 
the sections of each jamb is indicated by their 
known content and thus is firmly established. 


All four texts . . . begin with a short thematic 
expression of three glyphs. The first two are iden- 
tical or equivalent glyphs and the expressions 
vary only by changes in the third glyph. Invariably 
the nominal clause of Rising-Sun follows in the 
other sections .... Given that each doorway con- 
tains only one person in its iconography and only 
Rising-Sun is mentioned in the accompanying in- 
scriptions, we can conclude that we have four im- 
ages of this same ruler. (Baudez and Riese 1990: 
vol. 2, p. 488] 


On all four jambs the picture is that of the 
ruler Rising-Sun. He is shown alive, standing 
on the image of the earth surrounded by signs 
of fertility and water. Rising-Sun appears as a 
warrior, either brandishing a spear and shield 
or raising a scepter with the head of the roar- 
ing jaguar. He is a triumphant warrior, as 
shown by the lavish display of trophy-heads, 
skull ornaments, and the full-figure diminu- 
tive captive attached to his dress. 


THE T-SHAPED NICHES 


Two T-shaped niches were found in situ in 
the first room, one to the east, the other to 
the west. The better-preserved east niche was 
surrounded by a band inscribed with eighteen 
glyph blocks: six along the base, two on each 
side of the T's stem, and four along its arms. 
No glyphs were found in situ above the niche, 
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and it is uncertain if the band enclosed the 
niche completely. 

The T-shape is a symbol of the earth; we 
already saw it in the forehead of the earth 
monster on the northeast and northwest jambs 
and framing a cauac monster on the south- 
west jamb. It is the upper part of the cruci- 
form medallion and is used to indicate the 
earth. The niches' content may have been ei- 
ther an image of the earth (as on the pedestal 
of the southwest jamb) or earthly/under- 
world creatures. 

The inscription framing the west niche is 
an Initial Series that can be reconstructed as 
follows: [ISIG] 9.18.[10].1718 4 [Edznab 1 Zac] 
(Baudez and Riese 1990). 


THE RECTANGULAR NICHES 

Two rectangular niches were in the south 
wall of the first room on both sides of the 
inner door; more were probably in the back 
room and even outside. The outset niches 
project 19 cm beyond the wall. They are closed 
on top by two bunches of feathers starting 20 
cm apart. On the sides the niche is flanked by 
the braid-and-tassel. The inner niche, being 
34 cm wide, 57 cm high, and 30 cm deep, 
could only contain a small sculpture. 


THE INTERIOR STEP (OR BENCH) 

(fig. 97): 

The back room is 60 cm higher than the 
front room, the step that makes up that dif- 
ference extends on the south side of the first 
to produce a bench. Its front carries eight 
carved masks. Each is composed of two rows 
of two stones each. The lower row is outset, 
below and on the sides, against a plain back- 
ground. The upper row is on the same plane: 
blocks with cauac elements fill the space 
between two masks. These average 56 by 
40 cm. 

The upper row, where the bunch of grape 
and the three rings element alternate, repre- 
sents the earth supported by eight masks. 
The even ones (2, 4, 6, 8) are those of the 
cauac monster: cauac elements are scattered 
on the forehead, the eyes, and the cheeks of 
the saurian face. The odd masks have a jaguar 
mouth, squint eyes, filed incisors, and T616b 
on the forehead and are images of the Jaguar 
Sun. Thus, for every cardinal direction two 
masks express the basic duality of the earth: 
the nourishing earth on one side, the abode of 


-the dead on the other. This same opposition 


is translated in comparable terms on the 
bench of Structure 9M-146, which is sup- 
ported by four pairs of two contrasting fig- 
ures: bacab and death. 


THE TOMB 


The tomb located under the second room of 
Temple 18, has been described in detail by 
Becker et al. (1983). It consists of an antecham- 
ber with a crypt dug into it. It is a vaulted and 
almost squared space. Five niches were in the 
chamber: two in the west wall and one on 
every other side. Three more were in the 
crypt: to the west, north, and south. All these 
niches have the form of an inverted T. Since 
the tomb is the place of the dead and part of 
the underworld, its niches are the mirror im- 
ages of those built in the temple above at sur- 
face level. 


ASSOCIATED MONUMENTS 


CPN 31 (ALTAR R] 
(Maudslay 1889-1902: vol. I, pl. 94a). 


On this prismatic monolith (roo cm by 80 cm 
by 33 cm) one vertical side is sculpted as a 
death head. The other three vertical sides are 
sculpted with hieroglyphic inscriptions. The 
top is plain. CPN 3r was found on Structure 
17, 1 017 2 m to the north of the first step of the 
stairway that rises to Structure 18, according 
to Maudslay's map. It was brought to London 
and is currently in the holdings of the British 
Museum. According to its location, CPN 31 
may have been associated with Structures 17, 
18, or 19. The former predates Structure 18 
and is probably coeval with Structure 16, dated 
at 9.175.3.4 by CPN 30. Assuming that the 
Calendar Round date on CPN 31, 7 Ahau 
3 Zip, corresponds to the Long Count date 
9.18.2.8.0, this monument postdates the inau- 
guration of Structures 16 and 17. Structure 19 
was built after Structure 18. The latter bears 
the date 9.18.5.16.18, that is 3 tuns, 8 uinals, 
and 18 kins after the date on CPN 31. The 
most probable association of this monument 
is thus with Structure 18. 

The skeletal head looks human and is pro- 
vided with a lower jaw. The eyes are death 
eyes. The entire face wears the diagnostic 
signs for bone: wavy lines, crescents, and cir- 
clets. The human ears are adorned with a 
death eye on top and a nonidentified tripar- 
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tite element below. Two large T58 signs flank 
the head. 


CPN 60 (STELA II) 

(fig. 98) 

This is a column with an almost circular pe- 
rimeter. It is 108 cm high (including a plain 
butt of 33 cm) and measures 33 to 42 cm in 
diameter. It was found in two separate parts 
that fit neatly together. The entire periphery 
is carved in low relief. Two-thirds of it are 
occupied by a standing figure, while the re- 
maining third carries a hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tion. The upper, larger part of this monument 
was discovered by the Peabody Museum ex- 
pedition lying in the corridor between Struc- 
tures 16 and 17. On the published map (Gor- 
don 1896), it is located near the base of the 
central stairway of Structure 17. In 1979 the 
PAC unearthed the lower and smaller frag- 
ment in the loose rubble on the southwest 
corner of Structure 18, just south of the via- 
duct that connects it with Structure 16. This 
fragment was identified as part of CPN 60 by 
Riese, and, upon his suggestion, both were 
fitted together and placed in the local Mu- 
seum at Copán Ruinas, where the upper part 
already was located. Judging from the loca- 
tions where both fragments of CPN 60 were 
found, it is almost certain that it originally 
stood somewhere on Structure 18. Its reduced 
size and unusual columnar form also suggest 
that CPN 60 was not an independent and out- 
door monument, but probably stood inside 
the building. The south room of Structure 18, 
above the royal(?) tomb, is its most likely 
original location, suggested by the death- 
related iconography of its human representa- 
tion. The placement of a stela inside a temple 
is quite uncommon, but occurs at least once 
with Stela 63 (Fash 1991: 81). At Toniná the 
base of a prismatic stela (M. 74) was found set 
into the floor of the back room of Temple 
Ds5-1, and similar settings are reported from 
Tikal (Stela 31) and Yaxchilán (Stela 32). 


Description: A human figure stands on a 
large shell while two other shells flank his 
legs up to the waist. This enclosure, symbol 
of the underworld, indicates that the man 
is dead. The man is bald but has whiskers 
and a false beard. He is flanked by two braid- 
and-tassel [Ts8) motifs, an arrangement very 
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similar to that of the temple's rectangular 
niches. The figures presses a bar against his 
chest; it is not the usual serpent bar, but 
rather looks like a pectoral with tripartite 
ends. The ax-and-smoke motif protrudes 
from his forehead. It is exclusive to super- 
naturals and dead humans, such as the prone 
figures on the Hieroglyphic Stairway of Struc- 
ture 26. Plants and feathers spring from the 
skull. The belt is adorned with crossed-bands 
and fringed by tinklers and two pendant tas- 
sels. Tubular beads continue the loincloth. 
The wristlets, anklets, and the collar are made 
of jade beads. 

If the relief indeed represents a dead ruler 
and the monument comes from Structure 18, 
then there must be a close relationship be- 
tween the tomb and this column. I have al- 
ready noted that its small size and its loca- 
tion when found suggest an interior location, 
possibly in the room above the tomb. To- 
gether with CPN 31, CPN 60 may have 
formed a stela-altar ensemble in the temple's 
backroom. According to Riese, “The syntax, 
and therefore the overall meaning of this text, 
are still obscure. Possibly two or three per- 
sons are named, somehow linked and associ- 
ated with an uncertain date. CPN 60 very 
likely represents the late ruler Rising-Sun, 
since the text names him, gives his age, and 
information about his predecessors; and this 
is iconographically explained as reference to a 
dead person” (Baudez and Riese 1990: vol. 2, 


p. 500). 
GENERAL SUMMARY OF STRUCTURE 18 


According to the information contained in 
the doorjambs, this building and its associ- 
ated sculptures are dedicated to the Copán 
king Rising-Sun. The Initial Series 9.18.10.17.18 
dates the temple at A.D. 800, the latest date 
associated with a building in Copán. Properly 
understood, this does not suggest that there 
could have been no further architectural ac- 
tivities before the general collapse, it simply 
indicates that Temple 18 was one of the last 
important constructions in the city. The ab- 
sence of glyphs G and F and the Lunar Series 
may indicate that by this period the intellec- 
tual level had already decreased considerably 
from twenty years prior, when Temple 11 was 
erected with its extensive information about 
astronomical and divine cycles. 
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Although burials have been found in other 
structures, and isolated Late Classic tombs 
have been excavated, Structure 18 is the first 
funerary temple discovered in Copán with as- 
sociated sculptures that refer explicitly to an 
identified ruler. The iconography of this tem- 
ple deals mainly with the nourishing earth 
theme. The ruler is depicted on the door- 
jambs and on CPN 60. 

The Long Count date from the outer room 
of the temple is assumed to date the dedica- 
tion of the structure and not the death of the 
tomb's occupant. Some of my colleagues can- 
not accept the hypothesis that Rising Sun 
was buried there, mainly because the temple 
is too modest an affair for such a great king. I 
still think that Structure 18 is Rising Sun's 
funerary temple for the following reasons. 
The king is the only person depicted and 
named on the temple's doorjambs. CPN 60, 
which shows the dead king, was not found in 
situ (as Schele and Freidel seem to imply— 
1990: 493, note 76) but has very probably fallen 
from the inner room of the temple. The fu- 
nerary temple was connected to Structure 16, 
the temple-pyramid dedicated to the founder 
of the dynasty, through a small viaduct. This 
passage, more symbolic than functional, also 
sewed as a gateway to the East Court. 


STRUCTURE 22 
(figs. 99-103) 


This structure has a remarkable position on 
the Acropolis, comparable only to Structures 
16 and tr. It occupies most of the width of the 
East Court with its front. With its rear 
oriented toward the north, it overlooks the 
east sector of the Main Plaza. Its platform, 
exceptionally high (over 3 m), is E-shaped, 
with two salients at the southeast and south- 
west and a projecting stairway in the middle. 
To the east and west it is flanked by two 
smaller buildings whose walls lean against 
its building platform. Trik (1939: 88) con- 
cluded that these were later additions, since 
they were both built secondarily to the plat- 
form of the latter. This constructional se- 
quence does not necessarily have far-reaching 
chronological implications; inasmuch as these 
secondary buildings look like annexes to 
Structure 22, they could have been built at 
the same time as the main structure. Accord- 
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ing to this hypothesis, the building-platform 
was built first; this was required in order to 
present the superstructure on a high pedestal 
to correspond to its importance; the main 
building and the two annexes leaning against 
the platform were then erected. 

In 1885 Maudslay explored most of Struc- 
ture 22. He noticed the sculpted decoration 
on the outer door of the building and the 
masks at its corners. He discovered and cleared 
the relief decoration framing the inner cen- 
tral door. Unfortunately, Maudslay did not 
consolidate the excavated parts and left the 
structure exposed. Therefore, during the earth- 
quake of 1934, the entire structure collapsed. 
From December 1935 to June 1937 the Car- 
negie Institution, under Trik's direction, reex- 
cavated and consolidated the entire building. 

Until recently, it was generally assumed 
that Structure 22, like its immediate neigh- 
bors 21a and 22a and Structures 11, 12, 16, and 
so forth, was built during the reign of Rising 
Sun. David Stuart's (1989) interpretation of 
the temple's inscription has led him to attrib- 
ute this building to Eighteen-Rabbit. The text 
begins with a clause stating that on 5 Lamat a 
katun was completed; Stuart thinks it is the 
date 9.14.3.6.8 5 Lamat 1 Zip, which falls one 
katun after the day of the accession of Eigh- 
teen-Rabbit, 9.13.3.6.8 7 Lamat 1 Mol. This is 
no more than a possibility. 


ARCHITECTURAL DESCRIPTION 

(fig. 99) 

The ground plan is rectangular. Two long, 
narrow rooms oriented east-west are linked 
by a short corridor; the latter and the back 
room are higher by half a meter than the front 
room. To this H-shaped plan were added two 
other rectangular rooms in a north-south di- 
rection. At the far end of the west room are a 
bench and a niche, to which Hohmann and 
Vogrin (1982) add a loophole. Another niche is 
in the west wall, its back pierced with a loop- 
holelike window, 20 cm wide and 80 cm, 
then 65 cm, high, which opens to less than 
1 m from the walls of Structure 22A. Under 
the niche the traces of a passage (80 cm wide) 
to the outside were found; subsequently it 
had been partly filled up and its top kept 
open as a window for ventilation. The east 
room, which might have had a niche and win- 
dow too, has a more complex history. The 
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northern third of the room was obstructed, 
the passage outward first open, then filled up. 
The reasons for these changes are not appar- 
ent; Trik (1939) suggested that they were ne- 
cessitated by the building of Structure 21a. 
This however, is hypothetical. I have else- 
where (Baudez 1987) voiced my skepticism 
about the hypothesis that the west window 
was used for astronomical sightings; not only 
because of the architectural history of the 
window, but also because the view was ob- 
structed by Structure 22A. 


The Entrance: This was framed by a repre- 
sentation of a reptilian lower jaw in which 
the front teeth made up the horizontal lower 
part, while the jaw's sides appear vertically. 
The teeth on the riser of the last stair's step 
are preceded by a line of beads shown as disks 
within medallions. The jaw's sides—or at 
least what remains of them—are divided into 
ovals including three disks, either plain or 
marked with the three circles of the cauac 
element. The same motif identifies the pro- 
file cauac heads which jut out of the jaws (fig. 
IOOb, c]; they represent molars, as on the east 
side of CPN 4. This has double meaning: the 
teeth are, like knives, made of stone; besides, 
they belong to the (cauac) earth monster. The 
fangs are more realistic: two large monolithic 
hooks that rest in specially designed chan- 
nels on the last step. Grooved bands deco- 
rated with circles and with an undulating and 
pointed end hang from behind the jaws; they 
probably represent the plants that jut out of 
the ears of cosmic monsters. 


The Four Corners (fig. 10031 Every corner 
was adorned with two superimposed cauac 
monster masks of monumental size (1.15 m 
high). According to Trik (1939), the two masks 
that composed the mosaic were made of nine- 
teen carved stones each. The masks have a 
forehead adorned with two large scrolls, eyes 
half closed by a long-lashed lid, and are un- 
derlined by T23. The upper jaw has two mo- 
lars and a scroll on each side; there is no 
lower jaw. The very large snout is a wide, 
wavy, projecting strip. The earthly nature of 
the monster is made clear by three circles 
placed on the forehead and on the snout. The 
square earplug has a scroll and plant forms 
above, and a bone below it. 
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The Upper Façade: To reconstruct the up- 
per facade we must use the meager infor- 
mation given by the fragments found in the 
excavations by Maudslay and Trik. Extrapo- 
lating from these data may produce very dif- 
ferent results, judging by the reconstructions 
published by Trik (1939: frontispiece) and by 
Proskouriakoff (1946: 45). While the former 
presents a decoration made of mosaic cauac 
masks, the latter emphasizes the importance 
of the ^maize god" and his attendants. Since 
the sculpture fragments gathered in the East 
Court have been moved several times and 
since they may come from Structures 20, 21, 
21A, and others as well as from Structure 22, 
not much can be expected from their study. 
However, the documents published by Mauds- 
lay and by Trik demonstrate that the upper 
facade was certainly complex and included 
many different elements. 


Earth Monster Masks: Trik was able to re- 
construct ten cauac masks in three parts that 
very probably come from the south façade. 
As a whole, they make up an area 11 m long, 
thus demonstrating the relative importance 
of this motif on the facade and the other sides 
of the building. 


Maize Impersonator Statues (fig. 101): Statues 
with one hand lowered and the other raised 
were interpreted by Maudslay (1889-1902, vol. 
I, pl. 17a, b) as young girls clapping their 
hands while singing. According to Pros- 
kouriakoff (1946: 44), these statues are male 
and impersonate maize. We still do not know 
the meaning of their attitude, which has a 
variant: one raised hand at the end of a 
straight arm, the other one resting on the 
body [Núñez Chinchilla 1962: 95). Maudslay 
mentions that three of his “singing girls” 
were found in the narrow passage between 
Structures 22A and 22. In his excavations, 
Trik (r939) picked up fragments of these 
statues but could not reassemble any com- 
plete figure. 


Statues of Dignitaries: Maudslay found tor- 
sos wearing a pectoral and a bead cape. The 
latter is worn neither by grotesques nor by 
maize impersonators, but only by anthro- 
pomorphs such as rulers, nobles, or ances- 
tors. Unfortunately, we do not know the 


FIG. 100 Cauac masks from Structure 22: (a) corner mask; (b,c) masks at entrance. Photos by J.-P. Courau. 


FIG. 101 Structure 22: statue impersonating maize from façade. Photo courtesy of the Mu- 
seum of Mankind, by permission of the Trustees of the British Museum. 
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respective proportion of these two classes 
(grotesques vs. anthropomorphs), not sepa- 
rated by the investigators. On the court's side, 
Maudslay found “a number of headless busts 
and other fragments.” Trik reports that frag- 
ments Of hands, arms and legs were found 
near the building and in the East Court. 
There were also human heads with head- 
dresses analogous to the ones worn on stelae 
(Maudslay 1889-1902, vol. I, pl. 19c). 


Statues of Grotesque Creatures: Trik (1939) 
mentions numerous grotesque heads. One 
may be seen on Maudslay's plate roc. 


Miscellaneous Sculpture: Among the mis- 
cellaneous sculpture fragments found with 
Temple 22 were six fragments from a feather- 
work background such as the one decorating 
the outer walls of Structure 18; a knotted wa- 
ter lily headdress usually associated with 
bacabs; and a hand holding an upside-down 
lancet, such as the one presented on the 
jambs of the Temple of the Cross at Palenque. 


Interpretation of the Facade Decoration: As- 
suming that the outer door represents the 
mouth of a cauac monster and that the masks 
of the same creature adorn the building's cor- 
ners, we may propose that the structure as a 
whole represents the earth (and not a ^moun- 
tain"; see the discussion of cauac masks in 
chapter 4). The north wall is destroyed and 
we do not know whether it supported an- 
other monster head, which then would be the 
second head of a bicephalic creature. Be that 
as it may, the south door represents its head 
(unique or front) and its sides are figured by 
the building's walls wearing the same masks. 
We must remind ourselves that several cauac 
masks often indicate the body of the earth 
monster (CPN 3, CPN 25, etc. The 6 
function is here taken by the corner masks. 
They have often been compared to the super- 
imposed masks that “adorn” the Chenes build- 
ings; in both cases, they are provided with a 
large undulating snout. The masks used in 
Yucatán architecture are almost always at- 
tributed to the god Chac; Copán Structure 22 
indicates that at least some of them could 
represent the cosmic monster, especially in 
its earthly form. 


The decoration of the upper fagade was 
very varied. Much space was given to the 
earth through the cauac masks, which per- 
haps had no other function than to confirm 
the message expressed by the corner masks. 
Personified maize had a nonnegligible but 
less important role than formerly thought, as 
some of these statues actually represent kings. 
He was surrounded by fertility symbols. 
Supernaturals—in the grotesque category— 
assisted him. 


Interior Decoration (figs. 102 and 103): The 
high step and the entrance to the back room 
are sculpted to represent a tripartite universe: 
the bench is the underworld; the bicephalic 
monster figures the sky; and the middle, ter- 
restrial level, is represented by the two bacabs 
who support the sky monster above the door. 
On the latter, seven grotesque figures who 
cling to S-shaped objects replace the mon- 
ster's body. 


The Step-Bench: Except for two high-relief 
skulls at the ends, the riser is divided into 
two registers. The upper one is plain except 
for oblique grooves, at intervals of 42 cm, and 
groups of holes placed near the lower edge of 
this band. The distance between holes within 
the same group varies from 40 to 50 cm and 
that separating two groups is about 80 cm. 
The holes themselves (2.5 cm in diameter 
and 6 to 8 cm deep) almost certainly held 
tenons of movable ornaments. 

The lower half of the riser consists of a 
double-columned row of glyph blocks. Three 
skulls divide the text into four sections. The 
death heads at the ends have circlets engraved 
on their skulls, death eyes with a crescent- 
shaped pupil, and a large circle on the temple. 
The rectangular earplug has a death eye above 
and a supple trifid band below it. The outside 
of each head has a rectangular design made of 
two fitted elements. The one to the left is 
plain except for three circles on the upper 
part. To the right, to the sides and below, are 
a blackened zone and two twisted strips. 


The Bacabs: The bacabs just above the death 
heads face the center of the door. They are 
half-squatting with one foot on the ground 
while the other leg is bent under the 
body. The outer hand holds up one of the 


FIG. 102 Structure 22: inner door, western section. Photo by J.-P. Courau. 
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FIG. 103 Structure 22: inner door, easter 
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heads of the sky monster and the other hand 
holds of the ground. A large profile mask that 
faces outward, very similar to the ones 
stacked on the sides of CPN 3, is carved on 
their side. The mask is identified as cauac by 
the three high-relief circles on the forehead 
and by the concentric semicircles edged with 
dots in the eye. This mask recalls the carving 
cauac masks on the body of terrestrial be- 
ings, generally on the cauac monster itself, 
and stresses the earthly nature of the bacabs. 
The eastern bacab's back is adorned with a 
tassel composed of a shell, beads, and a kan 
cross in a cartouche flanked with bones. A 
series of low-relief rectangles and circles is 
carved on the back of his companion. A shell 
hangs from a collar of round beads. Another 
distinctive trait of bacabs is the round ear 
ornament with three circlets; here it is 
crowned with a scroll (plant form?). Water 
lilies—not a net or blackened ribbons—are 
tied on the forehead. A loop and a blackened 
end jut out from behind the head. The hair is 
gathered in one tress tied with a strap that 
falls forward. Wristlets of the ribbon-on-band 
type are still visible on the eastern bacab. 
The straight body of a serpent is on the shoul- 
der and behind the forearm of this same 
bacab: it seems to be bicephalic with a realis- 
tic head to the right and a conventional one 
on the other side. 


The Sky Monster: To the west (left) a bacab 
supports the snout of the half-broken mon- 
ster head with open mouth. A crown of hair 
frames the forehead while a tress falls for- 
ward. A large scroll whose base is tied with a 
water lily rises above the brow. The forehead 
is marked with a deep comma-like wrinkle 
and the eye has a scroll pupil. A double scroll 
whose wavy branch is marked with T2 and 
topped with T511 juts out from the shell and 
replaces the ear. The fangs at the snout's ends 
seem skeletal; but the lower jaw is alive. A 
long scroll with attached beads, a half-shell, 
and a bone are in front of the upper jaw. The 
thick upper lip curls over protruding, perhaps 
filed, incisors. A scroll juts out of the mouth. 
There is no lower jaw. 

The head to the east seems to be alive, but 
the lower jaw is skeletal and marked with a 
wavy line. The hair is pulled back above the 
forehead and falls along the sides. The eye is 
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scroll-pupiled, and the ear is human, with a 
scroll above and a bead below. Plant forms, 
probably maize, grow from the ear, and a tas- 
sel hangs from behind the head. The latter 
consists of a medallion marked with cimi, a 
long bead, a tripartite element, and feathers. 
Kin is stamped on the forehead and a large 
spine is on the skull. A shell is to its left and 
crossed-bands are to its right, near the mon- 
ster's thigh. A large double scroll emanates 
from the mouth with a shell with attached 
upside-down grotesques; the shoulder, neck 
with collar and pectoral, and one hand of the 
latter are identifiable. Another hand is on the 
upper rim of the shell, but it is unclear if this 
belongs to the same creature. The grotesque 
has T616b on the forehead; a long lock of hair 
is pulled back and a quiff tied on top of the 
head. The human ears have pendant beads; a 
shell or a jaguar ear tops the ear. The eye 
sockets look empty; the thick lips have wrin- 
kles framing the corner of the mouth. A par- 
tially broken lolling tongue hangs from the 
agnathic mouth. 

The monster has a leg bent over and behind 
each head, which bear the signs that tradi- 
tionally represent the belly and back scales of 
a serpent. The inverted personified lancet is 
tied to its ankle; the leg is of a deer. Above 
both knees is T2 (star or Venus) topped with 
ahau (Ts33) which signifies “lord star" or 
“lord Venus.” 

We would expect to see either the mon- 
ster's body above the door or a sky band. In- 
stead, we find a series of S-shapes with a gro- 
tesque figure associated with each one. From 
west to east we see the following: 


1. A figure who originally passed his now-missing 
head through the first loop of a horizontal S wears 
a collar made of radiating tubes with a pendant 
tassel made of a bead, crossed-bands, and a tripar- 
tite element. 

2. In a vertical S a creature who still had a head in 
Maudslay's times is visible on the photo. He has a 
death head with foliage growing from behind the 
ears. Ahau and two feathers or ribbons are atop 
his headdress. The wristlets and anklets consist 
of a band with three tubular beads. The ends of 
the loincloth are blackened and T616b marks the 
thigh. The right foot is human; the left foot— 
today broken— seems to have been replaced by a 
serpent head. 

3. A very eroded figure lies in a horizontal S, with 
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the head facing westward. A large round bead 
with radiating tubes on the sides hangs on the 
chest. The loincloth is adorned with a tassel. The 
anklets are made of horizontal tubular beads fixed 
by other vertical tubes. 

4. This very eroded headless figure is in the same 


pose as the preceding one. He wears the same 
wristlets and anklets. 


5. The very eroded head of this creature faces east. 
A braid-and-tassel adorns the loincloth. The 
wristlets and anklets are made of tubular beads. 
6. This figure stands in a vertical S. Although he 
is decapitated, there are still traces of a whis- 
tongue on the lower part of the face. The ear 
wears a bead below and a jaguar ear on top of it. 
From behind the headdress— completely broken 
off today—a long feather or a spine juts out. The 
belt is ostensibly knotted on the side. The end of 
the loincloth is blackened. Superimposed semicir- 
cles are drawn on the leg above the ribbon-on- 
band anklet. 

7. The last figure has also lost his head; he stands 
in a vertical S, above the east jamb of the door, 
with one leg straight and the other bent. A square 
medallion marked with cimi and continued by 
T255 hangs from a ruff around his neck. In the 
photos taken by Maudslay we see his right hand 
holding the inverted spine-lancet. The black- 
ended loincloth is covered by the braid-and-tassel. 
The anklets are made of horizontal tubular beads 
held together by vertical tubes. 


INTERPRETATION 


The inner door's frame is a three-level cos- 
mological composition. The bench—with the 
large death heads to the sides and the smaller 
skulls mixed with the glyphs—represents the 
underworld. Two figures squatting on two 
large skulls hold up a bicephalic monster; we 
may wonder whether they are bacabs or 
pawahtuns or whether they hold up the sky 
or the earth. Through comparison with simi- 
lar compositions (notably from Piedras Ne- 
gras) we may reach the conclusion that the 
cosmic monster in archform represents the 
sky, and this is confirmed by the total ab- 
sence of cauac signs. The cauac masks on the 
Atlantean figures, however, indicate that they 
are earthly and that they are supporting the 
sky. Their nature is defined through a series 
of attributes exclusive to the bacabs and 
other earthly creatures: water lilies tied 
around the head, ear disks with three circlets, 
a shell pectoral, and so forth. 

These sky-bearers are sometimes called 


'pawahtuns in the literature. Michael Coe 


(1973: 14-15) has proposed to read as pawahtun 
the name of God N in the codices; this is 
written with a Roman numeral III, IV, or V, 
followed by T548 (tun) or 528 (cauac) under- 
neath the suffix 63 or 64, which Coe de- 
scribes as "two netted elements separated by 
an eye-like element." Taking these two net- 
ted elements into account, he suggests that 
T63 or T64 must be read pawo or pawah, 
which designates a net bag (talega de red) in 
Yucatec. T548 or 528 has the phonetic equiv- 
alent tun so one obtains the compound 
pawahtun, which designates four gods of rain 
and wind assigned to specific directions in 
Postclassic Yucatan. This interpretation has 
several pitfalls: pawo is not pawah; the two 
lateral elements of T63 are not always cross- 
hatched; and Coe's phonetic reading does not 
take into account the numerals III, IV, and V 
that precede 63:548. 

I think, rather, that the name of God N is 
written with logographs: T63 or 64 represents 
the knotted water lily stem that bacabs wear 
on their foreheads (figs. 83a, IO2, 103, III, 
112a], whose ends are sometimes blackened. 
T548 or 528 alludes to the number 5 (tun) 
whose patron is God N. The logographic hy- 
pothesis is reinforced by the last variant quoted 
by Coe (T63:210], where 210 is the gastropod 
shell with which God N is frequently associ- 
ated. This hypothesis would confirm that the 
God N from the codices and the bacabs are 
closely related if not interchangeable. 

Coe's interpretation has been extended 
to the iconography. Thus, Schele and Miller 
(1986: 54) designate as pawahtun creatures 
with cross-hatched headdresses resembling a 
net (pawo) and cauac elements on their bodies. 
The examples they provide lack coherence: 
two of the sky- or earth-bearers on the bench 
of Structure 9N-82 are shown in their illus- 
tration. 47a, which wears a napkin headdress 
and has no body markings, is named “God N 
without a shell.” Another bearer (47c) with 
cauac markings on his body and a water lily 
knotted around his head (without net) is 
called pawahtun. The last example is on a 
support from the Del Río throne at Palenque; 
he has no body markings and his head is en- 
circled with the knotted water lily: he is then 
called bacab although he has the same func- 
tion as the preceding examples, sometimes 
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designated God N, other times pawahtun. 
Fash (1989: 55) gives the name “Pauah Tun”/ 
Scribe to the in-the-round sculpture found in 
association with Structure 9N-82-2nd: his 
napkin headdress is cross-hatched and his 
shoulders are marked with the “grape” of the 
cauac glyph: but what then is the link be- 
tween wind and rain deities and scribes? 

Copán's iconography presents many exam- 
ples of creatures with cauac markings on 
their bodies; I would stress that these signs 
have no phonetic value, but are logographic; 
proof resides in the fact that these signs are 
sometimes replaced by the head or the mask 
of the cauac monster: for instance, on the 
bacabs of the inner door of Structure 22, on 
the earth monsters at the foot of CPN 26, on 
the body of CPN 3 or CPN 25, and so forth. 
Furthermore, the cross-hatching refers more 
to the water lily pad, indicated as such in the 
iconography, than to the net headdress. 

The sky monster has two contrasted heads; 
the one to the observer's left (westward) is 
alive, including the lower jaw and the nose 
with its tubes. As on CPN 13, the ear is re- 
placed by a shell from which a water lily 
grows. It is here marked with T> (ek’, “star” 
or "Venus"|, while on CPN r3 this sign marks 
the eyelid of the live head. On CPN 25, an 
earth monster with contrasted heads, T2 is 
again on the live side. The head to the ob- 
server's right and to the east wears death and 
underworld signs. The lower jaw is skeletal, 
a braid-and-tassel tied to the headdress is 
marked with cimi, and the head is crowned 
with the three-part emblem above Kin. Stuart 
(1988) designates it as head of the “Quadripar- 
tite God” and explains that it is generally at- 
tached to the rear of the sky monster, which 
then is monocephalic. It is quite unusual—he 
claims—that the head appears as that of a bi- 
cephalic monster. 

The rear head is perceived as attached to a 
body because it is most often upside-down 
and not connected anatomically. I actually 
think that bicephality is a constant feature of 
the cosmic monster, whether celestial or ter- 
restrial. When the monster's body has legs, 
both pairs may be oriented in the direction of 
the live head (CPN 25) or they may be facing 
opposite directions (CPN 13-28). The rear head 
is upside-down because this position has a 
negative meaning, tied to death and the un- 
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derworld. This is because the netherworld is 
perceived as the mirror image or upside- 
down image of the earth. It seems to me more 
correct to refer to one aspect of the sun rather 
than to a quadripartite god; the three-part 
emblem composed of the spine, the shell, and 
the crossed-bands (a reference to the under- 
world, death, and sacrifice) when associated 
with kin, designates the sun of the night and 
the underworld, dead but ready to be born 
again thanks to the sacrificial blood. 

We would expect to find the skeletal head 
wearing the symbol of the night sun to the 
west instead of the east. Actually, on the sculp- 
tures showing the ruler framed by the sky 
monster, the live head is always to the right 
of the king and the skeletal one to his left. It 
is exactly what would occur if a figure were 
standing on the bench. Thus, the location of 
the heads with respect to the king is more 
important than conformity to the cardinal 
directions. 

The motifs emerging from the monster's 
mouth are partly hidden and have rarely been 
noticed by scholars. Simple or double scrolls 
in front of the mouths are interpreted as "em- 
anations"; other motifs, heavier, are shown 
falling. Iam reminded of the elongated forms, 
often edged with beads, that fall from the 
heads of some sky monsters (House E of the 
Palace at Palenque, Piedras Negras 66 
and 11). David Stuart (1988) takes advantage of 
their similarity to the forms that go with the 
autosacrificial scenes of the Yaxchilán lintels 
to interpret them as streams of blood. This 
interpretation is surprising: we would expect 
to see water and not blood falling from the 
sky. The blue liquid edged with dots (beads) 
that flows from the mouth of the sky mon- 
ster in the Dresden Codex (74) is the same as 
the one flowing from the jar held by the old 
goddess Ixchel in the neighboring picture. It 
is water in both cases. Besides, assuming that 
Coggins (1983: fig. 40] is right when she sees 
in the Río Hondo bowl a ^water frieze" carry- 
ing along shells from which dead heads jut 
out, the monster from Structure 22 that vom- 
its analogous motifs must vomit water. 

In spite of all these arguments, we cannot 
discard Stuart's interpretation: first, because 
the upper part of the decoration displays more 
evidence of sacrifice; second, because the two 
creatures that fall together with the shells 
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from the monster's mouths are the same gro- 
tesque beings with solar features who belong 
to the iconography of death and sacrifice. Our 
hesitation to choose between water and blood 
may be precisely due to the fact that for us 
both are clearly different, while for the Maya 
they were much alike. 

Because of the presence on this composi- 
tion of the T2 sign (ek’, read “star” by some, 
“Venus” by others), Structure 22 has some- 
times been called the Temple of Venus. In a 
recent article, Closs, Aveni, and Crowley (1984) 
interpreted the sky monster as composed of a 
western, Venusian side (corresponding to the 
famous “window” through which one would 
have sighted the movements of Venus around 
its great northerly extremes) and a solar side. 
In fact, they describe it as “a bicephalic mon- 
ster with infixed Venus sign on the west head 
and the kin sign on the east head.” Kin is 
actually determined by the three-part em- 
blem as sun of the night and then of the west. 
Besides, T2, which here marks not the mon- 
ster's head but the water lily from its ear, is 
often stamped on the live head of cosmic 
monsters, whether terrestrial or celestial 
(CPN 13, 25). Consequently, this sign is an 
attribute of the monster and not of the build- 
ing where the monster is pictured. The hy- 
pothesis of a Venus/sun opposition is even 
less acceptable considering that T2 is also 
prefixed by ahau above both knees of the 
monster. The importance of T2 as Venus in 
the structure's iconography is dubious as soon 
as we realize that the west room window can- 
not have been used for astronomical sighting 
because of Structure 22A, which obstructed 
the view (Baudez 1987). 

David Stuart (1988) thinks that the S-forms 
that make up the top of the door represent a 
blood serpent, such as on the Ucanal, Jimbal, 
and Ixlá stelae, and that the figures that go 
with each one are ancestral deities. In fact, 
even if it is hard to know what these Ss ex- 
actly mean (the same serpent body in seven 
pieces, or seven serpents, blood emanations, 
clouds, etc.) there is no doubt that this design 
is concerned with blood inasmuch as all the 
creatures there appear as patrons of sacrifice. 
Their features are skeletal; their jewels are 
marked with the crossed-bands or cimi; they 
wear a whistongue or hold the lancet. 

These grotesques may be compared to those 


that cling to the body of the sky serpents that 


frame the ruler on stelae, especially CPN 7 
and CPN 11. The sky serpent framing the 
ruler is a very common theme at Copán and 
elsewhere (Piedras Negras Stelae 6, II, 14, 25; 
Quiriguá Monument 9; Yaxchilán Stelae r, 4, 
6, 11; Tikal Lintel 3 of Structure sC-4], and we 
may compare the decoration on the door to 
the one on the stelae. 

In other words, the inner door of Structure 
22 looks like a stela with the main figure 
taken out. We may then conclude that this 
door was used as a frame for the live king, 
either to appear to his subjects in majesty 
or—more restrictedly—to perform sacrificial 
rites. Structure 22 appears to be a royal palace 
in the largest sense. The stone "censers" found 
by Maudslay in the central back room indi- 
cate that at least some cult activities took 
place there. The lateral chambers closed by 
curtains may have been used for domestic 
purposes (bench-bed at the far end of the west 
room?); this function, however, may have 
been exclusive of Structure 22A. Although it 
appears to be a very simple building, it is 
marked by the royal seal as a braid with mat 
pattern formed by a mosaic set on the upper 
balsas, 


STRUCTURE 24 
(THE JAGUARS’ STAIRWAY } 
(figs. 104-106) 


The stair that links platform 25 and the East 
Court is composed of three flights (fig. 104): 
The upper, very narrow (6.5 m) flight of five 
steps is divided into two separated stairs by a 
central rectangular block, which is level with 
the platform's edge. A high-relief head in ser- 
pent jaws is tenoned into the front of this 
block. The second flight, also with five steps, 
extends along almost the entire length of the 
court. 

After a 2-m-wide landing, the stairs narrow 
considerably; the lower flight, which includes 
seven steps, is only 16.5 m wide. Two stand- 
ing jaguars flank it; they are stuck against the 
sloping wall of the structure’s first terrace. A 
death head is carved on both ends of the 
fourth step’s riser, at a level approximately 
corresponding to the “ground” on which the 
jaguars stand. 
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FIG. 104 East Court with Structure 24. Photo by C. F. Baudez. 


The three rectangular slabs in the court's 
floor belong to the sculptural ensemble of 
Structure 24. They are in line with the two 
jaguars and with the central block of the stairs, 
respectively. 

DISCOVERY AND LOCATION 

Stephens (1854: 87-88) identified the sculp- 
ture on the stair block (“a gigantic head”) but 
not the jaguars (“other fragments of sculpture 
of colossal dimensions”) and confused the 
court slabs with two fallen and half-buried 
large heads. Maudslay was the first to de- 
scribe the jaguars. Carnegie archaeologists 
reexcavated and restored Structure 24. 


Solar Head Within the Jaws of a Serpent (fig. 
rosa): The serpent head is flanked by two 
large ek (close to both Tr and T2) signs; less 
prominently, they appear as a background 
against which the central motif stands out. 


The latter is composed of three blocks: the 
serpent head and the top of the solar head are 
sculpted on the upper block; the face is carved 
on the middle one; the serpent's lower jaw, 
teeth, and tongue take up the lower block. 

The several blocks that make up this sculp- 
ture (170 cm high) in high relief have been 
reset and cemented together. The thickest re- 
liefs are clear, but the shallow details are very 
eroded. 

The forehead of the serpent appears as a 
mass flanked by two thick scrolls. The tip of 
the snout is skeletal, the pupils are erased, 
the incisors are broken, but a few hooks, rep- 
resenting teeth, remain. The large lower jaw 
is skeletal (there is a crescent on the lower 
side) and supports four teeth shown as thick 
cylinders. They are in part covered by a tongue 
with serrated edges. Its upper part, wide and 
rounded, bears the three circles from cauac; 
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then the tongue narrows and tapers to a 
point. Thus, the dead serpent is provided 
with a knife-tongue, made of stone (cauac) 
and with cutting (serrated) edges. 

The head contained in the jaws is of the old 
sun. His hair is pulled back, then arranged in 
a loop that falls forward. The oval earplugs 
are topped with a large ear, black-spotted and 
adorned with circlets; the notch on its upper 
inner edge is reminiscent of knives and ec- 
centrics. The large oval eyes, overhung by 
thick brows, have a scroll pupil. 

The very regular nose is adorned with the 
cruller made of two strips twisted up onto 
the center of the forehead several times; after 
edging the eyes, they end up close to the ears. 
The upper lip, framed by a deep wrinkle, 
curls up, leaving bare filed incisors. The whis- 
kers are depicted in the conventional manner, 
as a plaque with a black center, which fol- 
lows the cheeks and the lower jaw; when one 
faces the sculpture, the tongue seems to con- 
tinue the whiskers, thus making a whis- 
tongue, very similar to the one worn by the 
king on CPN 3. 

The portrait of the old/setting sun is swal- 
lowed by the earth, presented as a skeletal 
serpent. The central motif may be seen either 
flanked by two eK signs or placed in the mid- 
dle of T51o, which amounts to the same thing, 
considering that the former is no more than 
half the second. We have yet to discover the 
meaning of ek/Tsro. It is certain that, pre- 
ceded by Trog, it designates Venus. In the ta- 
bles that refer to this planet in the Dresden 
Codex, the abbreviated form—without Trog— 
sometimes replaces the whole form and 
scholars agree to give it the same value. 
There is more argument when the eX sign or 
Tro is used alone and out of context: is it the 
Star (Venus) or a star? The advocates of the 
first interpretation may see in the sculpture 
an image of the planet's heliacal rise or syn- 
odic period. For Mary Ellen Miller (1988] it is 
a glyphic compound denoting “war” here; 
thus, Structure 24 would represent the same 
concept as the Bonampak stairs, where sacri- 
ficial victims crawl. In the texts the war ex- 
pression actually is a complex of several 
glyphic elements, such as 2:325.575.325:126, 
and T2 alone is powerless to convey the con- 
cept of war. Even if ek/T510 may refer to Ve- 
nus in some cases, these signs do not always 


have this value and express—at least some- 


times—the generic term “star.” 

The stair block sculpture shows the old 
sun sinking into the jaws of the earth mon- 
ster. When the sun vanishes, the stars appear, 
and this is precisely what is shown, with the 
image of the earth swallowing the dying sun 
on a starry background. Mixtec and Aztec art 
uses the same convention of painting stars to 
indicate the night. 


The Two Standing Jaguars (fig. 105b): The 
two felines (158 cm high) stand, with their 
bodies presented in three-quarter view and 
the heads in front view, in a very dynamic 
pose. One of their forelimbs rests on the hip, 
the other reaches out toward the stair. Their 
hind limbs are spread out as if they were 
walking. The head is as realistic as possible, 
and vertical strips (or ribbons) hang from their 
ears. Round hollows—probably made to hold 
obsidian inlays to represent the jaguar spots— 
are scattered on the whole body. The paws 
have claws; a bead tassel and a double scroll 
continue the two-segment tail. The collar is 
made of several concentric bands. The two 
jaguars wear loincloths. An unidentified 
round shape—perhaps another piece of gar- 
ment—may be seen behind the right arm of 
the south jaguar. 


The Two Death Heads (fig. 106a, b): Both 
death heads are eroded, but the one to the 
south is the best preserved of the two. They 
are found at the ends of the fourth step's riser. 
The sketchy heads, carved in the Egyptian 
way (in relief in a hollow) are in front view. 
The forehead is narrow, the round eyes are 
bulging, the nose U-shaped; they have long 
teeth and a rounded jawbone; they wear 
three-part ear ornaments, today eroded. 


The Three Floor Slabs (fig. to6c): The three 
floor slabs are rectangular (north slab 144 cm 
by 73 cm, middle slab 203 cm by 93 cm, south 
slab 128 cm by 77 cm) and aligned north-south. 
They are so damaged that most visitors are not 
aware that they are carved monuments. Ste- 
phens thought they were half-buried colossal 
heads; even in Maudslay's time not much re- 
lief could be made out (“they bore traces of 
sculpture on the upper surface”: 1889-1902, 
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ee Xe E» FIG. 105 Structure 24: (a) represen- 
dea Ud die s nt re WY Ee EO tation of the setting sun. Photo by 

4 ç ERES, WAS Le Uy de * C. F. Baudez. (b) Standing jaguar. 
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FIG. 106 Structure 24: (a,b) death heads at both ends of step; (c) East Court, south carved 


slab. Photos by J.-P. Courau. 


Today the less destroyed one is to the south. 
In the center is the head of a roaring jaguar in 
high relief; it is flanked by two very eroded 
circular motifs with a regular frame: they 
must be shields. The slab's remaining space 
is completely eroded. As far as we can judge, 
the other slabs were similar to this one since 
they have traces of a jaguar head and of two 
round shields. 


INTERPRETATION OF THE WHOLE 


Proskouriakoff (1963-64: 47) noted the strik- 
ing similarities between Structures 12 and 


24. In both cases, there is a stairway with 
a sculpture placed high in the middle, two 
other subjects on the sides with one arm 
reaching out toward the stair, and three 
slabs on the court floor, in line with these 
sculptures. As Proskouriakoff said, “We can 
scarcely avoid the conclusion that both 
had more than a merely decorative function 
and were probably adapted to the require- 
ments of some prescribed formal procedure 
or ceremony.” 

I think that Structure 24, like Structure 12, 
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is a stage for a ritual perambulation, follow- 
ing a prescribed course, and that Structure 24 
is the stage of the symbolic descent into the 
underworld. The entrance, so narrow that no 
more than two persons can pass through it at 
the same time, is from Structure 25. Assum- 
ing that there was an audience to the rite, it 
was in the East Court, where it could see the 
performance to the west, where the sun sets. 
The entrance is level with the surface of the 
earth, into which the old sun sinks; the stars 
are close by, ready to replace it in the sky. 
After descending the first five steps, one is 
on top of a first flight, followed by another, 
much narrower flight. The stair of decreasing 
width generally indicates a privileged direc- 
tion. The path to the sacred gets narrower as 
one gets closer to it. For instance, the stairs 
of Structures 11 and 16, wide at the base, 
become narrower uphill as one gets closer to 
the temple; conversely, on Structure 24, the 
steps are wide upstairs and narrow down- 
stairs, which indicates that the stair direction 
is downward—the stair must be used for 
descent. 

As soon as one has left the wide stair for 
the narrow flight, one is flanked by the two 
jaguars, which convey a rather threatening at- 
titude. They guard the door to the under- 
world, abode of the night sun but also of the 
dead, as one is reminded by the two skulls 
carved on the fourth step. The court's floor 
constitutes the lower stage of the under- 
world. It is indicated by three slabs sculpted 
with a roaring jaguar flanked by shields. They 
are a reminder that it is through war and sac- 
rifice that the sun finds the new strength he 
needs to be born again. This perambulation 
could be performed in the ritual by one or 
several officiants who impersonated the sun 
or the dead. 

Structure 24 is an incomplete cosmogram, 
limited to the lower levels of the universe: 
from the horizon (below which the sun sets) 
down to the bottom of the underworld. It is, 
however, possible that a perishable structure 
represented the upper levels of the cosmos; 
permanent or temporary (built only for the 
rite performance), it would have been erected 
on the low platform 25, on which there are 
no traces of stone construction. This recon- 
struction is suggested by Structure 11, where 


two parallel stairs linked the sky and the 
earth levels; in Structure 24 it is also via two 
stairs, on both sides of the image of the set- 
ting sun, that one begins the descent into the 
underworld. 


STRUCTURE 26 
(THE HIEROGLYPHIC STAIRWAY ) 
(fig. 107) 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF DISCOVERY 


As observed by Gordon (1902: 6), Maudslay 
was the first in 1885 to notice steps carved 
with glyphs on the west side of Structure 26 
and to call the stairway “hieroglyphic.” He 
thought at the time that the fifteen steps, 
which had moved together with the same 
landslide, were in situ; digging just above 
them, he discovered several terraces of the 
pyramid on which the stairs leaned. In De- 
cember 1892 and January 1893 Owens cleared 
the landslide steps. Death interrupted his 
work, which was pursued by Gordon between 
1895 and 1899. In the 1940s the Carnegie re- 
constructed the stairway following the an- 
alyses of Morley and Tozzer. 

The Peabody excavations indicated that of 
the original sixty-two to sixty-three steps (ac- 
cording to Baudez and Riese 1990) only the 
first ten were found at once complete and in 
situ; the following five were incomplete. In 
addition, fifteen steps from the stair's upper 
portion had slid together but had kept their 
relative position, although “few of these steps 
are complete, blocks are missing . . . and the 
carvings . . . are much damaged” (Gordon 
1902: 9). 

The sculpted block at the center of the stair 
foot, whose top is level with the fourth step, 
was quite deteriorated on its sides as well as 
on its top. Five steps above the block, a seated 
statue was found in situ and nearly complete. 
The human figure had a shield on his left arm 
and the “right arm extended outward and for- 
ward and the hand formerly held some object 
which has been broken away.” Gordon cor- 
rectly discovered that a pair of intertwined ser- 
pents framed the statue's head (1902: fig. 8). In 
1893 fragments from another statue were found 
behind the landslide steps, along the stair's 
axis. The sculpture, presently reconstructed 
in the Peabody Museum, was probably the 
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FIG. 107 Structure 26: the 


Hieroglyphic Stairway. Photo by J.-P. Courau. 
Copan H.S. All 
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second one from the stair base. Gordon de- 
scribes the throne of another similar figure in 
the middle of one of the landslide lower steps 
(1902: 11); of the figure "few small fragments 
of the upper portion . . . were found among 
the debris. Fragments from two other 
statues were also found. Thus, the stair in- 
cluded at least five seated statues, which cor- 
responds to the reconstruction by the Car- 
negie. Only the first and the second one are 
absolutely reliable; doubts remain about the 
relative location and the reconstruction of 
the other three. 

The prone figures carved on some of the 
steps” risers sometimes were centered and 
sometimes had other locations (Gordon 1902: 
14). Among the in situ steps, the figure of the 
fifth (pl. VI, H, 9-12) is in the middle; among 
the landslide steps, some are in the middle 
(pl. V, F, 80; G, 8-10), while others are not 
(D, 4-6; J, 12-15). Data are lacking about the 
original location of the other two, which ap- 
parently were randomly replaced. 

The temple of Structure 26 contained one 
of the largest and finest full-figure inscrip- 
tions at Copán. The outer decoration in- 
cluded macaws, as shown by the three hori- 
zontally tenoned heads and the fragments of 
claws found in the stair rubble (Gordon 1902: 
18). The decoration also used the serpent bar 
motif; Gordon described and illustrated four 
reptilian heads holding a long-nosed head 
within their jaws (1902: 18 and fig. 9). 

The only remaining images of the repeat- 
ing motif on the stair's ramps were a stylized 
water lily and a frontal bird head above a pro- 
file cauac monster head, which Gordon calls 
a “serpent” (902: pl. 13, W). He used only 
these elements for his reconstruction draw- 
ing. In the material reconstruction Carnegie 
archaeologists completed the motif with two 
other elements found elsewhere: a stylized 
wing and a claw. The latter reconstruction 
seems convincing because of the shape and 
dimensions of the carved blocks as well as 
the images they bear. 

The Hieroglyphic Stairway is conceived as 
a meaningful iconographic complex, com- 
posed of the following parts: central block, 
ramps, superstructure, statues, and prone 
figures. 


THE CENTRAL BLOCK AT THE BASE OF 
THE HIEROGLYPHIC STAIRWAY 


This is 155 cm high, has a maximum width of 
330 em at the top, and is 221 cm deep. It was 
damaged by the rubble that fell from the tem- 
ple and upper levels of the stairs. Its low- 
relief carved top is “so worn that I am unable 
to make much out of it” wrote Gordon (1902: 
10). The same is true of its sides. In addition, 
the block has been vandalized: the two hu- 
man heads that are visible on the Peabody 
photos have since disappeared. 

This composite sculpture leans against the 
four lower steps of the stair. It is composed of 
three main parts; the central and most impor- 
tant one is prominent in relation to the lateral 
blocks. The top is only visible from the stair 
and displays a four-figure scene in low relief 
contained within a serpent's jaws. The sides 
of the block, which can be seen from the 
Plaza, show a monster head carved in the 
round with serpents running through it. In 
addition to the Hieroglyphic Stairway, the al- 
tar is spatially associated with CPN 24 and 
its altar. A cache with jade, shells, and eccen- 
trics was discovered in 1986 under the altar. 


The Top: A large serpent mouth occupies the 
sides and bottom of the composition. It is the 
representation of a lower jaw, composed of 
two vertical sides connected by the jaw’s front. 
In this way the scene appears completely en- 
closed within the jaw. The head looks alive 
and bears no markings associated with either 
bones or death. The head's content occupies 
the block's central section: a network of ropes, 
sometimes twisted, frames every one of the 
four figures and links one to another, it gives 
a sacrificial overtone to the whole. The two 
lower figures kneel with an arm raised in the 
same position as the victim on the eastern 
ramp of Temple XXI at Palenque. Their pos- 
ture suggests that they are sacrificial victims, 
captives, or kings immolating themselves, as 
proposed by Schele (1984). The two upper fig- 
ures are cast as dignitaries by their bulkier 
headdress. All figures sit cross-legged in pro- 
file and seem to be holding objects; one such 
object on the left seems to be resting on a 
base or protruding from a vessel. A short, 
now-eroded hieroglyphic caption accompa- 
nies each figure. 
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The Sides: From the Plaza the block appears 
as a three-dimensional head or mask. The lo- 
cation of the eyes is puzzling: either close 
together on the central block (presently al- 
most completely defaced) or set apart on the 
sides. In the first hypothesis the lateral blocks 
would constitute the earflares, but obviously 
this is not the case. We must then accept the 
second hypothesis as more likely and note 
the absence of ear ornaments. 

Two crescent signs that indicate bone and 
V-shaped traces of a “nose” are visible on the 
upper register of the central block. The snout 
begins at the bottom center of the mask; it is 
a long, narrow stone band that rests on the 
Plaza floor. The upturned end is broken, but 
probably undulated, judging from the long- 
nosed masks at the site. A band representing 
the lip or the upper jaw bears the same motifs 
on both sides of the snout: an inverted Year 
Sign with pendant ropes and hair next to a 
scroll, then a human skull with a death eye 
and a rectangular earflare with a death eye 
above and Tr22 below it. A row of skulls re- 
places the teeth. 

Several serpent bodies seem to bring the 
mask to life: 


r. One of them, with cartouches containing a styl- 
ized serpent head, undulates on the protruding 
forehead. 

2. On the lateral blocks two others form the eye- 
brows then travel down along the eye's inner rim. 
They bear a cartouche framing an inverted bird 
head with eyes half closed on an upturned pupil. 
The stylized wings are marked with a kan cross. 
3. Below each globular eye of the mask is a large 
scroll oriented inward that forms a serpent tail 
whose body seems to vanish into the stair. A large 
skull with ringed eyes, nostrils with tubes, and 
without a lower jaw is located at the mask's cor- 
ner. The tongue hangs out between two angular 
scrolls. It is wide and rectangular and is marked 
with a serpent tail in a medallion before it tapers 
to a point. The folds of the large scrolls also con- 
tain imagery (see Peabody photo N28282). On the 
north is a helmeted human head; on the south the 
head of an old man, perhaps a bacab. 


The iconography on this mask illustrates 
the themes of death and sacrifice. The mask 
itself is a skull surrounded by skulls, inverted 
Year Signs, ropes, hair (of the captives held by 
the victor?), pseudo-Tlalocs, and variants of 
the Pax jaguar, an agnathic skull with ringed 
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eyes and a knife-tongue flanked by scrolls. 
The serpents who "live" in this skull empha- 
size its morbidity through their chthonian 
nature. They are marked either with a ser- 
pent sign or by the death bird. 


The Ramps: The repeating motif is com- 
posed of five very stylized elements: 


I. A frontal bird head is carved on a long horizon- 
tal stone that slightly cantilevers the outer edge of 
the ramp. 

2. À wing with a serpent head in a cartouche (ser- 
pent wing) is below and outward. 

3. A claw is below the latter. 

4. A profile cauac monster head is below the bird 
head, but inward. 

5. A water lily blossom is the lowermost element. 


Most of the bird masks are alike; those that 
adorn the blocks at the foot of the ramps, 
however, have round crossed eyes with a black- 
ened pupil and a scroll with a tripartite ele- 
ment on the side in place of the ear. A serpent 
head in a cartouche is below this on the 
block. The ramp masks have oval-ringed, 
half-closed eyes with a central pupil, a nose 
with two bones, a scroll, and water lilies on 
the sides. In both cases it is the same bird: 
neither the macaw nor the quetzal nor the 
katun bird, but a kind of owl (muan?) with 
round ringed eyes and a short, hooked beak. If 
the birds in the lower part of the ramp differ 
slightly but significantly from the others, it 
is because they are at the central block's 
level, the level of the underworld. 

The cauac monster is identified by the three 
circles flanked by two streamers on its fore- 
head. It has scrolled eyebrows, a large rect- 
angular scroll-eye, and another scroll on the 
nose. The jaws look skeletal. A stylized water 
lily similar to motifs on CPN 13, CPN 28, and 
CPN 33 emerges from the cauac head. 

In Copán iconography there are several ex- 
amples of bird/earth monster pairs, in which 
the former occupies a dominating position. 
On the back of CPN 16 the quetzal at the top 
of the cosmological composition represents 
the day sun, as on the panels in the Temples 
of the Cross and Foliated Cross at Palenque. 
When the triumphant king is compared to 
the sun, the quetzal or the macaw dominat- 
ing the earth monster becomes the symbol of 
royal power (quetzal mask on the earth croco- 
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dile on CPN 4 east; macaw heads on top of 
the cauac monster on CPN 3 east). On the 
ramps of the Hieroglyphic Stairway we again 
find the bird dominating the earth, but here it 
is another bird. This owl is part of the sacrifi- 
cial complex illustrated on the sides of the 
central block and—as we shall see—on the 
seated statues; it includes pseudo-Tlalocs, 
Year Signs, down balls, ropes, and so forth. 
The motif on the ramps would thus symbol- 
ize the domination or triumph of death and 
sacrifice over the earth. We may even suggest 
that here too the bird represents the king: he 
dominates the earth, not as the triumphant 
star that no one can look at, but as the great 
sacrificer. 

The sculpture on the ramp has a different 
function. The assemblage of the five afore- 
mentioned elements (stylized to the limits of 
identification) reproduces a kind of fret that, 
when repeated, forms the dynamic image of 
the crawling serpent. The stair is thus con- 
ceived of as a serpent body and the scroll- 
shaped bases of the ramps might represent 
the reptile's tail. 


SEATED STATUES 


Statue No. 1 (fig. 108a): Located on the ninth 
step, this statue is 220 cm high. It was already 
quite deteriorated when discovered and has 
suffered a great deal since, due to micro- 
organisms and water. Some reliefs are chipped 
off and effaced. For instance, the two serpents 
knotted on the stomach, which are clearly 
visible in early photos, can no longer be dis- 
tinguished. In addition, the right hand has 
been broken, probably by vandals. The figure, 
in frontal view and three-dimensional, is seated 
on a bench that is level with the tenth step up 
from the Plaza floor. The left arm is hidden 
by a shield; the right, straight one held an 
object, probably a spear. In her reconstruc- 
tion Tatiana Proskouriakoff (1963-64: 35) put 
a manikin-scepter in its hand. Besides the 
fact that the latter object is unknown at Co- 
pán, I prefer to envision the figure holding 
a spear due to the statue's martial attitude 
and the associated sacrificial iconography. 
Two intertwined serpents formed an arch 
above the helmeted head of the statue. 

The throne's framework is made of crossed 
strips and the seat is covered with a cloth, 


edged with a beaded, fringed braid. A youth 


“mask, topped with a black-spotted T6o, is at 


both ends of the bench as on the belts worn 
by the stelae figures. Tinklers marked with 
an effaced sign hang from these heads. The 
main figure is half enclosed in the jaws of a 
fantastic creature with prominent eyebrows, 
a round muzzle, a double-scrolled nose, skel- 
etal jaws with large teeth, oval eyes, and shells 
in place of the ears. Eroded reliefs on top of its 
skull and on the lower jaw have not been 
identified. 

The main figure's face is eroded. But a bead 
that hangs from his oval earflares is visible. 
The pectoral is a youth mask surrounded by 
beads. The costume includes a cape, a fringed 
skirt, and a loincloth whose ends are embroi- 
dered with T-shaped motifs. Two intertwined 
serpents are between the helmet's lower jaw 
and the belt. The latter is edged with black- 
ened shells and supports a human skull on 
the right side. The belt's central mask, which 
is flanked by two bones, is an agnathic skull, 
with ringed sockets, two holes instead of the 
nose, and prominent incisors. A double-scroll 
and a stylized water lily blossom (like ele- 
ment no 3 on the ramp) replace the ear. The 
wristlets were apparently made of beads. The 
sandals are tied around the ankle. The fringed 
square shield bears a bird head with round 
eyes; from its open beak emerges a serpentine 
element that ends in a loop under the ear- 
plug. Two profile serpents frame the helmet 
as a celestial arch; their head is close to the 
shell-ear of the helmet; they lack lower jaws, 
but have saber teeth. The serpent bodies rise 
and turn inward to form a loop with the other 
serpent, then turn in the opposite direction 
and end with a four-rattled tail, continued 
with Tr22. These serpents are seen against a 
background of feathers; some are plain, while 
others show stems and black spots. 


Statue No. 2: A gap was left on the twen- 
tieth step by Carnegie archaeologists during 
restoration to provide space for the second 
statue, which is housed in the Peabody Mu- 
seum. The arms, shield, part of the cape, and 
the sides of the waist are missing. The reliefs 
are generally sharper than on the preceding 
statue; their superior condition is in part due 
to the protection afforded by the Peabody 
Museum for a century. It is certain that the 
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Copan H.S. All 


FIG. 109 Structure 26: (a) statue 4; (b) statue 5. Photos by J.-P. Courau. 
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figure (about 220 cm high) had the same pos- 
ture as the other statues on the stairs and 
held a spear on one side while wearing a 
shield on the other. At least two shields were 
gathered in the rubble (Gordon 1902: pl. XV). 
The bench is similar to the one previously 
described, except for the masks at both ends 
of the seat. Here they depict an old solar 
cross-eyed creature with T-shaped teeth and a 
knotted band (T60) on top of his head. The 
helmet is similar to the first statue but with 
black eyes. It is crowned by a panache of 
trimmed feathers continued by three long 
spotted feathers. The figure wears circular 
earflares with a top scroll, a collar of round 
beads, and a rectangular pectoral with a skull 
laying on its side in the fashion of Naranjo 
[Stelae 2, 7, 14) or Piedras Negras (Stela 7] A 
short cape covers the shoulders and the chest; 
its decoration is reminiscent of the crossed 
strips that adorn the bench. The belt, from 
which hangs an inverted Year Sign, is made of 
unidentified oval elements between two skel- 
etal serpent bodies. On the left a skull or a 
bone head is attached to the belt. Two ropes 
come down the loincloth, which is marked 
with crossed-bands and a large black spot; 
their ends meet other ropes placed horizon- 
tally above an inverted Year Sign. The leg- 
gings are made of ribbons with three pendant 
trapezoids. The sandals are the same as those 
worn by statue no. 1. A ring-eyed skull that 
sticks out a long tongue flanked by double 
scrolls lies on the bench, close to the main 
figure's left leg. It has serrated edges, is pointed, 
and reproduces a feather of the muan bird 
with stem and black spots. The motif on the 
right is broken but looks like Oliva shells. 


STATUES NO. 3 TO 5 

The statues that occupy the third, fourth, and 
fifth ranks on the stairway are reconstruc- 
tions made by the Carnegie archaeologists 
out of fragments gathered in the rubble. We 
may cast doubts on the genuineness of each 
assembling and on its location. In any case, 
the iconography of these sculptures, as a 
whole, maintains its full value. 


Statue No. 3 (fig. 108b): This was placed on 
the thirty-first step by Carnegie archaeolo- 
gists during restoration. The throne and feet 
are part of Step M from the landslide (Gordon 
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1902: pl. V). The throne consists of two panels 
framed by knotted bands that contain a Saint 
Andrew's cross made of two other bands. The 
figure wears a globular headdress flanked by 
two knotted bands; a bird mask with an open 
beak, as on the shield of statue no. 1, is on its 
front; what looks like another bird head, but 
this time in profile, is on the sides of the 
headdress. Two superimposed bands are carved 
above the ball; each with a knotted band and 
a Year Sign crowned by a panache of plain or 
black-spotted feathers. Two ropes covered by 
two crossed bands (Gordon 1902: pl. XIII, G) 
are atop this. The cape is made up of two 
parts, one a beaded network. The pectoral is a 
large horizontal rectangle, which is now 
eroded. Two rows of shell tinklers hang from 
the belt. The loincloth has a T-shaped cutout 
in which a braid stands against a bead back- 
ground. The sandals are the same as on the 
other statues. 


Statue No. 4 (fig. 109a): This was placed on 
the forty-third step by Carnegie archaeolo- 
gists during restoration. The human figure's 
torso emerges from the jaws of a monster, 
who is very similar to the one with statues 
no. I and no. 2. The man wears a turban and a 
bead necklace. The pectoral consists of sev- 
eral strips bent into a loop and attached by a 
band. On the left he holds a rectangular shield 
decorated with a profile serpent head and 
fringed with feathers on three sides. Fight 
rabbit heads with ringed eyes (Gordon 1902: 
pl. XIII: K, L, V) surround the monster against 
a feathered background. Elaborate images, 
probably plant forms, surround and connect 
the rabbit heads. 


Statue No. s (fig. 109b): Placed on the fifty- 
third step, this statue is incomplete and with- 
out any visible throne. It is coiffed by a spher- 
ical headdress adorned with three bird masks 
linked with ropes. Serpentine forms emerge 
from their open mouths. Their eyes are ringed. 
A scroll and a water lily blossom replace the 
ear. A pack of ropes in a cylindrical shape on 
which the top of the headdress rests is above 
the spherical piece; it includes the three 
knotted bands and the Year Sign repeated 
three times and continued by a panache made 
of feathers and cords. The figure is dressed in 
a bead cape and wears a shell pectoral. 
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Statue No. 6 (fig. rroa): Set on the sixty- 
sixth step, this statue does not belong to the 
stairway proper; it leans against the vertical 
block placed on the steps that ascend the 
building platform. But the statue is in line 
with the seated figures and as such forms an 
element of the same composition. Although 
the arms are broken, they could have held a 
spear and shield. The man's youthful and 
round face is enclosed in a jaguar helmet sur- 
rounded with feathers. A T-shaped motif with 
beads frames the lower part of the helmet. A 
tube with radiating beads at both ends hangs 
on the chest. Two large rings on both sides of 
a vertical band above the belt are reminiscent 
of pseudo-Tlalocs or of ring-eyed skulls. Tu- 
bular beads and blackened shells as tinklers 
hang from the belt. The loincloth, framed 
with beads, bears the usual jaguar mask with 
T6r6b on the forehead, crossed eyes, and filed 
incisors. 

This figure differs from the others mainly 
because of its standing position at the foot of 
the temple but also in the youthful air, jaguar 
helmet, and the same animal's mask on his 
loincloth. This figure is thus closer to the 
main figures depicted on the stelae. 

Additional carved fragments, which the Car- 
negie apparently did not use, may be added to 
their reconstruction. The fragments, such as 
some illustrated by Gordon (1902) in his plate 
XV probably come from the stairway. These 
include a rectangular and a circular shield, 
each with a solar head; a torso that displays 
the same pectoral with a skull on the side as 
worn by statue no. 2; and another torso, with 
the same pectoral without a skull. 


INTERPRETATION 


The iconography of the seated figures of the 
stairway appears to be very homogeneous. 
All probably had the same posture. Three of 
them wear a helmet, which is particularly 
large in two cases. Statues 1 and 4 seem to 
emerge from or sink into the mouth of a 
monster. The latter certainly is neither a jag- 
uar nor a bird; although it does not look like a 
serpent, having no ophidian characteristics, it 
could be a crocodile. If this hypothesis 1s cor- 
rect, then figures 1 and 4 would be either 
emerging from or sinking into the earth. The 
other two figures wear a spherical hat sup- 
porting bird heads and surrounded by ropes, 


muan bird feathers, Year Signs, knotted 
bands—in short, elements related to sacrifice 
and autosacrifice. 

Linda Schele (1984: 30-33) has shown the 
relationship between the Year Sign, globular 
hat, and pseudo-Tlaloc at Yaxchilán, Aguateca, 
and Dos Pilas. At the former site these sym- 
bols are found in an autosacrificial context, 
while at Dos Pilas the context is war and the 
sacrifice of captives. On Yaxchilán Lintel 25 
the jaguar skin hat seems to be a copy of the 
headdresses depicted on Aguateca Stela 2, 
Dos Pilas Stela 16, and Piedras Negras Stela 3. 
In these three examples the headdress is per- 
fectly spherical and probably represents a 
down ball, analogous to the Aztec sacrificial 
symbol. Avian images are associated with the 
down ball. At Copán bird masks are directly 
attached to the ball; on Piedras Negras Stela 3 
the mask crowns the spherical headdress; on 
the examples from Aguateca and Dos Pilas 
mentioned above the king wears a bird on the 
chest. Finally, the pectoral with the skull 
lying on the side is another motif shared with 
Dos Pilas Stela 16. 

On the Hieroglyphic Stairway the individ- 
uals who wear the crocodile “helmet” are sur- 
rounded by the same motifs as those wearing 
the spherical headdress: realistic human skulls, 
ring-eyed skulls with a protruding tongue, 
ropes, muan feathers, Year Signs, and so 
forth. The warlike posture of those individ- 
uals who display both shield and spear relates 
this symbolic system to sacrifice rather than 
to autosacrifice. The exceptional location on 
the stair, the costumes, and the jewels of 
these great warriors and sacrificers designate 
them as kings. 

If we compare the stairway to CPN 30, 
where the predecessors of Rising-Sun form a 
line behind him, it is easy to imagine that 
seated behind the portrait of Smoking-Squirrel 
on CPN 24 are the kings who preceded him. 
Following this hypothesis, the first figure 
would be the fourteenth king (who ruled 
briefly after Eighteen-Rabbit's death) and the 
second figure would be Eighteen-Rabbit him- 
self. There is no way of testing this hypoth- 
esis. Yet Statue no. 4 is surrounded by rabbit 
heads: is this an allusion to the name of the 
thirteenth king? If so, then we would expect 
to see this motif associated with the second 
figure instead of the fourth. An alternative 
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FIG. 110 Structure 26: (a) statue 6. Photo by J.-P. Courau. (b) “King-Grasping-Fish.” Photo by C. F. Baudez. 


would be that the rabbit heads refer not to an 
individual but to his dynasty. They also flank 
the pectoral of the two protagonists on CPN 
23. Similarly, on the central marker of Ball 
Court A-IIb, the head of the same rodent is 
held by the lord of the underworld. Is he the 
one Eighteen-Rabbit comes to avenge? 

Here again, the iconography does not indi- 
vidualize the kings. As on CPN 30, variations 
in costume, ornaments, objects, and associ- 
ated symbolic creatures do not differentiate 
one individual from the other. With the ex- 
ception of the rabbit heads, the attributes of 
each one fit the others and belong to the same 
theme, part of the war/sacrifice complex. The 
kings are named in the text, but not in the 
representations, and so the latter seem to ex- 
press dynastic continuity. 

However, the young man standing at the 
foot of the temple (statue no. 6) differs enough 
from the seated figures to have had a special 
status. The iconography of the Hieroglyphic 


Stairway is very close to that of CPN 52, 
dated 9.12.10.0.0. We do not understand why 
motifs such as the Year Sign and the pseudo- 
Tlaloc do not appear in the intervening pe- 
riod, especially during the reign of Eighteen- 
Rabbit. 

The five seated and one standing figures in 
warrior attire distributed along the axis of the 
stairway have been identified mainly for icon- 
ographic reasons as six rulers of Copán. If 
we include CPN 24 at the base of the stair- 
way as a seventh ruler representation, we 
have a complete match between warrior fig- 
ures and accession reports. For epigraphic 
reasons it is therefore plausible to identify 
these figures as representing the ruling king 
Smoking-Squirrel and his six predecessors, 
since they are identified as such in the hiero- 
glyphic text. Since Smoking-Squirrel is de- 
picted on the stela at the bottom, the se- 
quence of figural representations should be 
ascending until the oldest is reached at the 
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top. This again is in exact agreement with 
the chronological reading sequence estab- 
lished independently (Baudez and Riese 1990). 


PRONE FIGURES 


Prone Figure No. 1 (Gordon 1902: pl. VI: H): 
This figure is in situ and occupies the central 
block of the fifth step, four steps away from 
statue no. 1. Although it is very eroded, we 
can still observe the overall form of the figure 
and a few details. He is lying on his right side, 
with his head to the north; his right arm is 
bent under the head, which faces the ground; 
the legs are crossed. The hair is long and 
knotted. A loincloth and a bracelet are also 
visible. 


Prone Figure No. 2 (Gordon 1902: pl. V: J): 
This was part of one of the landslide steps, 
presently step 34. The sculpture is shifted 
from the axis to the south and is very eroded. 
He has the same posture as prone figure no. 1, 
except for an upward hand. The left arm along 
the body is in line with the upper edge of the 
step. The man has a deformed skull and his 
hair is knotted on top. The smoking-ax motif 
is above the forehead. The pectoral is a circular 
medallion with an eroded sign in the middle. 
Another medallion containing the crossed- 
bands with a tripartite pendant dangles from 
the loincloth. 


Prone Figure No. 3 (Gordon 1902: pl. V: G): 
This figure also belonged to the landslide 
steps. He is now in the middle of the thirty- 
seventh step, below the king-grasping-fish. 
He is very eroded and has the same position 
as the preceding figure. There are traces of a 
wristlet and an anklet. The edge of the skirt 
is above the right knee. 


Prone Figure No. 4 (Gordon 1902: pl. V): 
This figure is also from the landslide steps. 
He is presently part of the fortieth step. The 
relief is better preserved than on the preced- 
ing figure. The individual is also lying on his 
right side with his head slightly up and to the 
north. The legs are crossed; one is straight 
and the other bent. Both hands join near the 
loincloth, whose ends have black spots below 
the cimi sign. The smoking ax is implanted 
in his forehead. A collar attached with a rope 
is adorned with a row of black semicircles 
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and another row of death eyes; a wide band 
with the crossed bands motif hangs from the 
collar. The anklets are made of beads. 


Prone Figure No. s (Gordon 1902: pl. XII: O): 
On a block of unknown provenience, this fig- 
ure is presently part of the fiftieth step and is 
very eroded. It depicts an individual lying on 
his stomach with the right arm bent on the 
chest and the face toward the ground. Both 
legs are stretched out. The figure has a beard 
and oval earrings and a bracelet. He wears a 
belt and a loincloth. An unidentified serrated 
element is above the legs. 


Prone Figure No. 6 (Gordon 1902: pl. XII: NJ: 
Of unknown provenience, this figure is pres- 
ently on step 53. He is very eroded and is in 
the same position as figure no. 5, except that 
the feet point outward. He wears an irregular 
earplug and possibly a beard. The figure also 
has a fringed and tasseled pectoral, a loin- 
cloth, and a beaded anklet. 


Prone Figure No. 7 (Gordon 1902: pl. XII: E): 
Also of unknown provenience, this figure is 
presently on step 60. He is the best preserved 
of the prone figures. He lies on the right side 
with the arm stretched out on the ground and 
the hand upward. The left arm is folded on 
the chest, and the legs are crossed. The smok- 
ing ax is implanted in his forehead. The figure 
wears a beard and an oval earring; a tubular 
bead hangs from a bead collar. The wristlets, 
anklets, and belt are also made of beads. The 
cross appearing twice on the loincloth con- 
tains two twisted strips; its lower edge is 
stepped. 


SUMMARY AND INTERPRETATION 


Analysis is difficult because of the poor con- 
dition of four of the seven prone figures. In all 
cases the bodies are contained within the 
space of the step's riser and the head is to the 
north. The rest of the position does not vary 
much: the right arm is bent under the head or 
stretched out on the ground with an up- 
turned hand. Only in one case is the right 
hand near the belt. The legs are almost al- 
ways crossed like those of the captives on the 
steps at Tamarindito. The figures wear jewels 
(collar and/or pectoral, bracelets, anklets) 
belt, and loincloth. Three have a smoking ax 
implanted in the forehead, an attribute exclu- 
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sive to other unworldly creatures (supernatu- 


rals and dead humans). They wear symbols of ` 


sacrifice and death: knotted long hair (nos. 2 
and 3), a rope (no. 4), crossed-bands (nos. 2 and 
4), black spots (no. 4), death eyes (no. 4), a cimi 
sign and a cross with two twisted strips (no. 
7), as on Yaxchilán Lintels 24 and 25. They do 
not wear, however, symbols usually worn by 
captives such as ropes tying limbs or worn as 
arm bands, ribbons piercing earlobes, and so 
forth. 

Whom do these figures represent? They do 
not seem to be supernaturals because their 
faces are not grotesque and their costumes 
are of the kind worn by dignitaries. If they are 
alive, why do they lie in the posture of the 
dead, specifically of sacrificed captives, as on 
the stairs at Dos Pilas and Tamarindito? Even 
if rulers disguised themselves as captives to 
practice autosacrifice (as Schele 1984 claims), 
they were not humble enough to have their 
images carved on the steps and consequently 
trampled. Thus, while the prone figures do 
not bear the expected diagnostic signs of sac- 
rificial victims, I still think that they repre- 
sent dead enemies, either sacrificed or killed 
in battle. 


The King-Grasping-Fish Figure (fig. 110b; see 
also Gordon 1902: fig. 7 14): Autosacrifice is 
illustrated on the stairway by a very deterio- 
rated sculpture on the central block of one of 
the landslide steps, just above prone figure 
no. 3. This high-relief figure occupies about 
two steps. It is seated cross-legged and leans 
strongly to the north. He holds the tail of a 
fish that swallows a water lily stem. Other 
parts of the plant (among them a blossom 
drawn like an imix) may be seen above the 
figure's left knee. Although his features and 
jewels are eroded, he probably represents a 
Copán king, because he wears the proper 
turban. 

The composition is cyclical: from the king’s 
hand one moves to the fish, then to the stem, 
then to the water lily above the king's leg, 
then back to the fish, and so on. This sculp- 
ture must be seen as a full-figure image of the 
hand-grasping-fish glyph (T714), which refers 
to an autosacrificial rite (Proskouriakoff 1973). 
It probably means that the sacrifice of the 
king (hand-grasping-fish) ensures fertility 
(fish feeding water lily). Its function reminds 


one of the basic role performed by autosac- 
rifice, as well as war and the sacrifice of ene- 
mies, which are celebrated on the stairs. 


STRUCTURE 26: SUMMARY AND 
CONCLUSIONS 


Structure 26 is a cosmological composition 
on three levels: the monster's skull inhabited 
by serpents represents the underworld and 
the superstructure represents the sky as the 
abode of the sun at zenith. The stairway pre- 
sented as a head-first (split on the block's top) 
serpent links the lower and the upper worlds. 
It is, as its ramps demonstrate, under the 
curse of the death bird, which spreads its 
shadow on the earth. It has the same function 
as the serpent-shaped columns of Tula or 
Chichén Itzá, which support the temple's roof, 
envisioned as the sky. This transition is rep- 
resented on the ball court by the sloping wall 
or on the Palenque panels by the cosmic tree. 
Another possible hypothesis is more difficult 
to argue: the stairway could be a monster's 
body whose two heads join together on the 
central block. 

Structure 26 in its final construction phase 
is a monument erected by Smoking-Squirrel 
to the glory of his dynasty. The association 
with this ruler makes it especially important, 
since it seems to be the only large architec- 
tural complex of the Main Group that was 
not rebuilt by the later ruler Rising-Sun. The 
temple is the abode of triumphant kingship; 
on the stairway are seated the immediate five 
predecessors of Smoking-Squirrel, shown as 
great warriors and great sacrificers; a sixth 
stands in front of the crowning temple. These 
kings hold weapons and wear sacrificial sym- 
bols such as human skulls, skulls with ringed 
eyes, Year Signs, ropes, and globular head- 
dresses made of down. Scattered here and 
there, the corpses of hostile princes are the 
witnesses of the royal feats. The image of the 
king grasping the fish elegantly reminds one 
of the importance of royal autosacrifice, in 
addition to the sacrifice of captives. Structure 
26 also is a monument to kingship and to its 
paramount role in the cosmos: to perpetuate 
the universe repeated blood offerings are cru- 
cial. Smoking-Squirrel's ancestors are there as 
witnesses to dynastic and ritual continuity. 

The hieroglyphic text on the steps of the 
stairway is the longest classic Maya text ex- 
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tant. It was intended as a history book cover- 
ing 200 years of Copán dynastic history in 
unusual detail and precision. 


THE DECORATED BENCHES 


(figs. 111-112) 


This chapter on architectural sculpture ends 
with the analysis of several examples of carved 
benches (whole or fragmented, with or with- 
out known context) from Copán. One of the 
best preserved and most spectacular ones was 
found by the PAC 2nd phase in 1981 and 
comes from Room 1 of “The House of the 
Bacabs” (fig. 111). This structure (9N-82) has 
been published in detail and I refer the reader 
to it for the analysis of its decorated bench 
(Baudez in Webster 1989). 


STRUCTURE 9M-146 


12683660 in 1977 by the Harvard Project 
(Willey, Leventhal, and Fash 1978), this is the 
most important structure of the group 9M-18. 
Like Structure 9N-82, it faces north and 
closes the south side of the group's plaza. An 
outset stair permits climbing to the platform 
of one of these building elements and gives 
access to a three-room edifice. The room in 
the center opens to the north, while the side 
rooms open to the west and the east, respec- 
tively. The three rooms have a 60-cm-high 
bench on the back wall: only the one in the 
center room is sculptured. 

DEDICATORY DATE 

Ahau 13 Pax |Baudez and Riese‏ 11 7172.0 دو 
Linda Schele (r989a) reads the dedica-‏ .)1990 
tory date as 9.1710.0.0 12 Ahau 8 Pax and pro-‏ 
poses 9.16.10.13.10 11 Oc 13 Pax for the opening‏ 
Calendar Round date.‏ 


The Bench (fig. 112a: The front face is en- 
tirely occupied by an inscription almost 4 m 
long composed of thirteen full-figure glyph- 
blocks. The bench is supported by four pairs 
of small columns carved into a sitting Atlan- 
tean figure, his arms raised. Each pair 
includes an image of death and a bacab. 
According to Willey et al., on each pair the 
bacab was on the left and death on the right, 
but this is not the case on B. Fash's drawing 
(mia raa 

The bacab issues from a single-valve shell 
and has a knotted water lily on the forehead; 
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on one end we can distinguish the pad in the 
form of a notched circle with a hatched spot 
in the center. The wrinkled face of the bacab 
is framed by circular ear ornaments decorated 
with three little circles. He has a bead neck- 
lace around his neck with a section of shell as 
an ornament (pendant?). The second Atlan- 
tean figure of each pair has a death head, with 
no mandible and with half of a kan cross on 
the forehead. A forked tongue or emanation 
hangs from the upper jaw. The ear ornament 
is a death eye continuing into an asymmetri- 
cal double scroll. 


COMPARISONS 

It is noteworthy that the alternation of four 
deaths and four bacabs corresponds struc- 
turally and semantically to the alternation of 
the four sun jaguars and the four cauac mon- 
sters on the bench of Structure roL-18. 


(Baudez 1989: fig. 73). 


In the storage room of the Copán Museum 
was found a rectangular sculptured block 
(slab) with a figure seated on the head of a 
crocodile. He is portrayed in front view, ex- 
cept for the head, which is in left profile; the 
hand on this side is on his belly, while the 
right one is raised toward the front; above 
this hand, whose exact position is difficult to 
establish, is an effaced relief that could have 
been an object held by it. The figure is clothed 
with a loincloth; he wears a necklace, ear or- 
naments (unidentifiable) and an element un- 
der the chin, perhaps a beard. His seat is a 
crocodile head, in left profile, with imix on 
the forehead; it is accompanied by a water lily 
pad. Vestiges of two glyph-blocks are visible 
in front of the knees of the figure: we can 
recognize above the emblem-glyph of Copán 
and below the glyphic composition ba-ca- 
b(a) that generally terminates inscriptions. 
COMPARISONS 

The identification of this piece as a bench 
support is the result of comparison with the 
feet of the Del Río throne at Palenque (Schele 
1978: fig. 12). In both cases the seated figure 
most likely represents a bacab. 
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Copan Str. 9K-10K Bench 
CPN 999: SCULPTURED BENCH 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF DISCOVERY 


This bench comes from one of the low mounds 
situated in front of the old entrance to the Ar- 
chaeological Park, several meters to the west 
of the road. The structure, one of the mounds 
of group 10K-4 (Structures 10K-11 to 14), was 
originally explored by looters; afterward it 
was the object of “salvage” archaeology by Ar- 
turo Sandoval, with instructions from the 
IHAH, in the 1960s. The bench that faced 
west was dismounted and transported to Teg- 
ucigalpa. In 1980 it was in the Museum of 
Anthropology there; the way in which it was 
remounted does not conform to the descrip- 
tion A. Sandoval gave me, which 1 will follow 
here. 

The bench, whose face is sculptured, is sus- 
tained at both ends by two similar supports 
each made from two blocks that form the 
glyphic composition “Sun at the Horizon” 
(fig. 112b). One discerns a compound of caban 
and cauac elements indicating the earth and 
placed under the kin solar head; this in turn 
is surmounted by an arched celestial band 
portraying the sky. Although these two sup- 
ports lack the prefix yax forming “New Sun 


. at the Horizon" or “Rising-Sun,” they un- 


doubtedly mention twice the name of the six- 
teenth king of Copán. He therefore appears as 
a bacab holding up the earth monster that 
composes the main part of the bench. Ac- 
cording to Sandoval, there was a third central 
support formed of two blocks, each bearing 
three vertically aligned rings. We do not know 
what this support represented; perhaps it de- 
picted the body of the cauac monster, the 
rings then being the reptile's markings. 

The front face of the bench is the split rep- 
resentation of a head of the cauac monster, 
whose jaws contain an inscription composed 
of nine glyphs. The two halves of the mon- 
ster's head are lying on either end of the 
bench; from inside to outside, we can discern 
the scroll at the mouth's edge, a tooth, the 
snout and the nose, the eye (with the cauac 
element as pupil) and half of the T sign with a 
central cleft that adorns the forehead of the 
earth monster. The mandible, which reunites 
the two halves of the head, is carved on the 
lower edge, as is a band covered with black 
reptilian spots. The inscription must be re- 
lated in some way to the underworld, because 
it is presented within the jaws of the earth 
monster. 


PART II SYNTHESIS 


CHAPTER 3 


The History of Monumental 
Art at Copán 


Plotting attributes of form and content on a 
chronological chart reveals that, although 
many of them are not significant (they are too 
scarce or too common or too evenly distrib- 
uted), a number of traits may be used to di- 
vide the continuum of the history of monu- 
mental art into several major periods. 


MAJOR PERIODS 


Formal attributes are especially relevant. Spin- 
den (1913) noticed meaningful characteristics 
such as the depth of relief, the relative pro- 
portions of the human head and body, the po- 
sition of the arms on the chest, the place of 
the feet, and so forth. To this list may be 
added other features related to the iconographic 
composition of stelae and altars. Details in 
dress also change through time, either in terms 
of absence and presence (for instance, the chin 
mask vanishes after 9.13.0.0.0) or in the form of 
garments and jewels (such as earplugs). Sym- 
bolic objects and other accessories (such as 
the serpent bar or sacrificial instruments or 
symbols) are equally time-sensitive, as shown 
by Proskouriakoff (1950). However, the chro- 
nological distribution of icons of animated 
beings (cosmological images, ancestors, su- 
pernaturals] must be interpreted with cau- 
tion. New representations do not necessarily 
correspond to new concepts or new chapters 
of mythology. Their former absence may be 
due to a lack of space on the early monu- 
ments and to our lack of knowledge of the 
early architectural sculpture. In this domain 
we cannot demonstrate any replacements 
from one period to the other; we merely ob- 
serve the broadening of the repertory, where 


new forms are added to earlier ones and com- 
plement them. It is obvious that the main 
cosmological themes of the Maya of Copán 
were already part of their thought and ritual, 
at the very beginning of the sequence, at least 
from 9.9.0.0.0. 

All chronologically significant traits ap- 
pear on chart 2; their manifestations on the 
monuments are plotted relative to a time 
scale expressed in Long Count dates. The dis- 
tribution reveals three major groupings. In 
Period A are traits in use before 9.14.0.0.0, a 
date that corresponds to the beginning of the 
reign of Eighteen-Rabbit. A transitional pe- 
riod covers a time span between 9.11.15.0.0 
and 9.13.0.0.0. On CPN 47 and CPN 18, which 
mark this interval, many attributes may be 
seen for the last time together with new traits. 
In Period B are traits that appear with 
Eighteen-Rabbit and for the most part, con- 
tinue until the fall of the city. An unac- 
counted-for gap of one katun in the monu- 
mental sequence (there is no stela celebrating 
the 14th katun] separates CPN 20 from CPN 
11, but in twenty years the changes are spec- 
tacular. Traits that appear after the reign of 
Eighteen-Rabbit and an apparent silence of 
one katun (between CPN 7 and CPN 24) con- 
stitute the third group, in Period C. Many of 
these innovations seem to correspond to the 
reign of Rising-Sun, but may be earlier since 
the works of his predecessors are very poorly 
known. 


FoRMAL PROPERTIES 


From A to B: Spinden noticed the difference 
in relief of the stelae before and after 9.15.0.0.0. 


CHART 2. Distribution of selected time-sensitive iconographic elements on monuments and architectural sculpture (see legend on p. 246). 
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He postulated a progressive increase in relief 
and thus assigned to CPN 11 and CPN 43 an 
age inferior to the one inferred from their 
dedicatory date. Proskouriakoff (1950: 143) 
rightly criticized this position. 

In Period A the figure and its environment 
may extend beyond the main side, but with- 
out taking more than half the depth of the 
monument; conversely, on the first sculp- 
tures of Period B the image of the king and 
the surrounding frame occupy three sides. 
The artist now has more room for obliquely 
placing the feet of the figures and for lower- 
ing their arms; these creatures look more 
slender. What is more important, the three 
dimensions allow for a considerable increase 
of the decorative field, and thus the icono- 
graphic message can be much longer. 

The composition also changes. The top of 
the Period A stelae is occupied by several 
small masks (one of them illustrating the 
skull-and-vegetation motif); the sky serpents 
that frame the ruler are only visible from the 
waist down, and creatures emerge from the 
serpent jaws at the level of the king's helmet. 
During the following period they are absent, 
as well as the masks at the top; furthermore, 
the king is completely surrounded by the sky 
serpents and placed under the protection of 
his ancestors. The cylindrical or prismatic al- 
tars, sometimes shown as bundles, are 
exchanged for nongeometric, monolithic, or 
composite altars. 


From Bto C: After katun 17 the major change 
consists in the almost complete disappearance 
of the stelae in favor of high prismatic altars 
and architectural sculpture. The decoration 
of grotesque heads on scrolls and serpents 
(Proskouriakoff's trait Ke) as well as the split 
representation appear in the same period. 


CosTUME 


From A to B: Wristlets and anklets that com- 
bined a serpent-head with the crossed-bands or 
the quincunx give way to the serpent-head 
lancet, the knotted bands, and the ribbon-on- 
band type. The references to sacrifice are 
more explicit in these ornaments. The rect- 
angular earflares become rounded. Strands of 
hair now replace the beaded band framing the 
forehead. The skirt's edge no longer has beads 


. or fringe. The chin mask is gone. The Oliva 


shells used as tinklers appear below the belt. 
On the jade plaques hanging from the belt 
masks or the skirt the glyphic signs change: 
T24 and 1103 are replaced by T616b and T528. 


From B to C: The king's turban becomes 
more elaborate, including more accessories; 
pectorals also get larger and more sophisti- 
cated: composite jaguar masks, tubular beads, 
Ts, and so forth. The ear ornament is now 
frequently shown as a flare and tube. 


ACCESSORIES AND SYMBOLIC OBJECTS 


From A to B: The bicephalic sky serpent, 
symbol of royal rulership, first shown with a 
flaccid body, becomes a serpent bar with a 
conventional, rigid body marked with the mat 
or the celestial crossed-bands. On the monu- 
ments of Eighteen-Rabbit the serpent heads 
have exaggerated terminal fangs. On the sculp- 
tures of Period A they enclose solar creatures 
or anthropomorphs. With Period B new be- 
ings appear: they evoke sacrificial rites more 
explicitly than in the past. The bloodletting 
instruments are now displayed in realistic or 
symbolic form: the double-scrolled lancet, the 
serpent-head lancet, the whistongue. Among 
the more abstract expressions of sacrifice, 
some become obsolete—the bundle, the loop 
serpent, the rope serpent—in favor of the 
three-knotted bands symbol, which is used 
more frequently. 


From B to C: The serpent bar is treated in a 
more conventional, more geometric, also more 
flamboyant style; the Thunderer is often 
found within the jaws of the serpents at its 
ends. No longer is the serpent bar the only 
scepter that the king holds. Near the circular 
shield are square or rectangular forms. In the 
cosmograms the underworld is more often 
referred to by a skull than by a solar head. 
The braid-and-tassel becomes autonomous 
and is sometimes used alone. 


ANIMATED BEINGS 


From A to B: From the beginning the ances- 
tors accompany the king on the stelae. Among 
the supernaturals, there is still much variety 
among the felines (for instance, the opposi- 
tion of the Uo and Pax jaguars) as well as in 
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the solar and sacrificial forms; however, there 
are no zoomorphs, with the exception of the 
jaguar and the serpent. With Eighteen-Rabbit's 
reign, and more available space on the stelae, 
new creatures appear: grotesque figures with 
a human body and the head of a polymorph; 
long-nosed creatures, some of them provided 
with the smoking ax; anthropomorphic rep- 
resentations of maize (the head alone or the 
whole figure) with the skull topped with fo- 
liage; the bicephalic monster and/or the earth 
monster. 


From B to C: With Smoking-Squirrel the 
bacabs and other earthly manifestations such 
as the water lily, the toad, and the crocodile 
are illustrated for the first time at Copán. Dy- 
nastic continuity is illustrated by the line of 
kings seated on the Hieroglyphic Stairway, in 
Rising-Sun's era this theme is expanded by a 
new expression of legitimacy: the ancestors 
facing the ruler. The turtle (CPN s) is a new 
form for the earth. The feathered serpent is a 
late introduction. 


SUMMARY 


The history of Copán art is divided into three 
great periods by two major breaks: the first 
break precedes the beginning of Eighteen-Rab- 
bit's reign; the second occurs during the reign 
of Smoking-Squirrel and the beginning of Ris- 
ing-Sun's rule (about 9.16.5.0.0 to 9.16.10.0.0}. In 
both cases, these periods of major change 
are preceded by a hiatus of fifteen to twenty 
years. If these changes seem abrupt, it may be 
because some of the links of the evolutionary 
chain are missing; however, assuming the 
changes were actually sudden, the gaps would 
be the expressions of troubled times, during 
which new forms had to evolve. Be that as it 
may, it will be shown below that the history 
of Copán art is more accurately related when 
using finer divisions. These take into account 
not only the stylistic and iconographic 
changes, but also dynastic history. 


FINER DIVISIONS 


Before 9.9.0.0.0: Insofar as CPN 46 and CPN 
51 are preclassic, pre-Maya sculptures related 
to the art of the Pacific coast and the high- 
lands of Guatemala, the earliest Maya monu- 
ment at Copán is CPN 188. This double-fig- 


SYNTHESIS 


ure stela is very close to the Early Classic 
monuments of the Central Petén. Stylistically 
it is dated from the end of the 8th or the 
beginning of the 9th baktun. The archaisms 
displayed by this sculpture and by those that 
follow it (such as the flaccid serpent, already 
absent on the baktun 8 stelae at Tikal) seem 
to indicate that Copán was Maya well before 
9.0.0.0.0. Strangely enough, all monuments af- 
ter CPN 188 until 9.9.0.0.0 lack images and 
bear texts only. 


From 9.9.0.0.0 to 9.11.15.0.0: CPN 54 is the 
first dated (9.9.0.0.0), iconic, whole (although 
not complete) stela. A prismatic block pro- 
gressively widening toward the top is carved 
in low relief: the iconography occupies one 
side and a text is spread on the other three. 
The main figure, slender, stands in front 
view; his arms, almost vertically placed, hold 
the bicephalic serpent against the chest. The 
upper part of the figure with serpent and 
headdress occupies the whole width of this 
narrow monument; there is no room for the 
cosmic serpents that would normally frame 
the king; they are indicated on both sides of 
the king’s legs, where the body is narrower 
and leaves room for these serpents and shields. 
The king appears under the sign of the jaguar 
(helmet) and of the Jaguar Paddler (ends of 
bicephalic serpent). Above the king the skull- 
and-vegetation motif expresses one of the 
major themes of Maya thought. 

CPN 9 is stylistically closer to CPN 54 
than to the katun 11 stelae, although Riese 
dates it on 9.11.13.5.0. Ancestors are seen in 
their preferred place [i.e., at the top, as if to 
protect the ruler). They hold up the ax of war 
and sacrifice. Variants of the Pax Jaguar may 
be seen at the ends of the bicephalic serpent; 
the same creature is identified on the sides of 
the belt. 

CPN 29 and 4o are thirty tuns apart but are 
almost identical; the only important differ- 
ence concerns the kings helmet: on CPN 4o it 
is a jaguar, while it is a serpent or crocodile on 
CPN 29. The composition reproduces that of 
CPN 54: cosmic serpents and shields frame 
the ruler's legs; what will become the ceremo- 
nial bar is a two-headed flaccid serpent with 
solar creatures in its jaws; the belt bears youth 
masks; and a braid-and-tassel adorns the loin- 
cloth. On the top of the stelae are sacrificial 
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creatures and the skull-and-vegetation motif 
against a jaguar skin background. Such a sim- 
ilarity between two monuments is unique at 
Copán and cannot be accidental; it seems that 
the same artist purposely made them similar. 
They were later displaced and lost their altar, 
if they ever had one. Originally they may have 
formed a pair in which the king appeared un- 
der the two main aspects of the earth/sun du- 
ality: crocodile versus jaguar. Unfortunately, 
the texts do not express any specific relation- 
ship between the two monuments. 

Besides CPN 40, four Copán monuments 
have 9.11.0.0.0 as dedicatory date: CPN 57, 
CPN 6r, CPN 62, and CPN 75. To this list 
may be added CPN 69 and CPN 41, whose 
Initial Series date is respectively 5 and 13 ui- 
nals before the katun ending. With the excep- 
tion of CPN 40 and CPN 41, these monu- 
ments were not erected in the Main Group 
but in the valley. Smoke-Jaguar wished to cel- 
ebrate the end of katun 11 with the erection 
of seven stelae, out of which five are at the 
limits of his territory, they only bear texts, 
except for the cribbing frame of CPN 62, 
which is sculpted with sacrificial symbols: 
the bundle and the knotted serpent. The two 
stelae in the Main Group, however, are iconic: 
CPN 40 (a copy of CPN 29, thirty years older?) 
and the double-figure CPN 41r. Like the other 
double-figure stelae, it is a succession monu- 
ment, on which the king presents his suc- 
cessor. Here as on CPN 47 another succes- 
sion stela, ancestors emerge from the jaws of 
a monster. CPN 41 is also replete with sac- 
rificial images, capture and death symbols, 
God Q faces, and primitive forms of the per- 
sonified lancet (animal heads with a knife- 
tongue). Its base was surrounded by a 
monolithic frame carved with fertility and 
sacrifice images. 

CPN 47 celebrates the succession of 
Smoke-Jaguar to his predecessor; the latter, 
being dead, wears a jaguar mask and helmet, 
which likens him to the nocturnal sun. For 
the art historian, CPN 47 is a transitional 
monument: at the same time it exhibits traits 
diagnostic of the early monuments and new 
elements that will be part of the iconographic 
repertory in the future: the serpent-head lan- 
cet for wristlets and anklets, the ribbon-on- 
band wristlets, the shell tinklers, the whis- 
tongue, and so forth. 


: From 9.11.15.14.0 to 9.12.10.0.0: The two strang- 


est monuments at Copán, CPN 38 and CPN 
52, were erected within ten years. According 
to Proskouriakoff (1950: 116), “the most signif- 
icant contribution of Stela 1 [i.e., CPN 38] to 
the art of Copán was an increased emphasis 
on the conception of the design as an arrange- 
ment of masses or three dimensional forms, 
expressed in the composition of receding and 
projecting surfaces. Oblique masses, how- 
ever, are not yet introduced, and the figure 
can still be adequately envisaged on perpen- 
dicular planes, in spite of its rounded con- 
tours.” On the preceding stelae the relief of 
the main figure never occupied more than 
one-third of the monument's thickness. With 
CPN 38 the king takes almost half of 
the stela volume. Proskouriakoff wondered 
whether a work that violates the tradition to 
that extent could have been locally created 
without inspiration from the outside. In fact, 
it has no known antecedents anywhere. It is 
remarkably simple: the king is not framed by 
sky serpents, neither is he topped or flanked 
by masks. He is presented alone, and he 
strongly claims the citizenship of Copán by 
wearing the large turban for the first time and 
displaying turbaned ancestors emerging from 
the heads of his serpent bar. According to 
Proskouriakoff, the wide, thick, undecorated 
style, except for the draping belt, would be 
reminiscent of the Usumacinta style. As for 
the wristlets and the earplugs, they are new 
at Copán. 

CPN 52 is very close to the latter because 
of its relief, the absence of a cosmic frame, 
the small size, and the turban. The main fig- 
ure is in the guise of a penitent and wears 
elements of the pseudo-Tlaloc/Year Sign com- 
plex. The pseudo-Tlaloc may be found in the 
headdress and in the jaws of the bicephalic 
serpent (whose body is flaccid, in the Copanec 
tradition]. The king also wears the heart-and- 
dripping blood motif, knee ornaments made 
of bands and rhomboids, a belt made of ropes, 
and a skirt made of sacrificial ribbons. In the 
Maya area this monument is the earliest to 
display the pseudo-Tlaloc complex in the 
Late Classic; this complex must be distin- 
guished from the Teotihuacanoid set of the 
Central Petén, which is 200 years earlier. Fol- 
lowing Copán, the complex will be later 
illustrated in the Usumacinta drainage, at 
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Piedras Negras, Aguateca, Dos Pilas, and Yax- 
chilán. Following CPN 52, the first monu- 
ment using this iconography is Piedras Ne- 
gras Stela 7; it is dated 9.14.10.0.0 (i.e., two 
katuns later than CPN 52]. We can only guess 
about the direct origin of this complex; if its 
first and remote source certainly is central 
Mexico, there must exist intermediate forms 
between the Mexican illustrations and CPN 
s2, either inside or outside the Maya area. 
Once discovered, these missing links would 
throw light on the origin of the high-relief 
sculpture at Copán if we assume that CPN 38 
and CPN s> are related and share the same 
origin. 

It has been suggested (Baudez 1986) that 
these stelae represent a usurper. This hypoth- 
esis rested on the following observations: the 
two stelae (CPN 38 and 52) are at the same 
time very close to each other and very far 
from the preceding monument (CPN 47 re- 
erected five years before CPN 38); their style 
and iconography are alien to Copán; they 
seem to depict the same individual, who 
wears the turban in both cases; and the two 
stelae that follow (CPN 18 and 20) return to 
the style of the 11th katun and earlier monu- 
ments. It is of course possible to explain the 
originality of these two monuments by a 
whim of the king to call on foreign artists; in 
this unlikely hypothesis, local or Copanized 
carvers later would have been reemployed. 


From 9.13.0.0.0 to 9.13.10.0.0: The propor- 
tions of the rounder relief of CPN 18 may 
have been inspired by those of CPN 38 and 
CPN 52. But its iconography is closer to that 
of CPN 41 and CPN 47 CPN 18 and CPN 
20 are respectively interpreted as a funerary 
monument and as an accession stela. On the 
former the king Smoke-Jaguar (with his name 
in figurative form enclosed within the jaws of 
the skeletal bicephalic serpent) is likened to 
the nocturnal sun, because he is the sun and 
because he is dead (to be born again). He is the 
equivalent of the figure on CPN 47 west. He 
wears the mask of GI, an aspect of the night 
sun, and a jaguar helmet, whose infernal con- 
nections are indicated by the four-part em- 
blem. The cosmic frame (serpents and shields) 
around the king is only visible from the belt 
down. Turbaned ancestors watch over the 
king. 


SYNTHESIS 


On the west side of CPN 20 the earth is 
shown as a large cauac monster mask (its 
first appearance at Copan) with a few solar 
traits. On the east side a long text is pat- 
terned as a mat, symbol of rulership. There 
are two alternative interpretations: 


1. Like CPN 18, the monument is a funerary stela 
that commemorates the death of the king. In this 
hypothesis, the king (the mat} is shown inside the 
earth (the sun is seen through the earth). 

2. Or, more likely, it is an accession presented as 
an emergence, a foreshortened image of CPN 3, on 
which the mat would represent the king (emerg- 
ing from an implicit front head), with the cauac 
mask representing the rear head of the earth mon- 
ster. This stela, different from all other Copan 
monuments (except in its construction, which re- 
minds us of CPN 3} is in very shallow relief and 
owes nothing to the innovations discussed above. 
The strange sculpture associated with it, which 
may have been an altar, is also unique: it consists 
of a jaguar head on top of a truncated pyramid (a 
symbol of rulership?). 


Prior to the great period marked by the 
Eighteen-Rabbit stelae, a new gap of twenty 
years occurs in the monument sequence. It is 
very strange that no stela celebrating the end 
of the 14th katun has ever been found. Did 
the new king experience hardships at the be- 
ginning of his reign? 

Except for CPN 21, all altars from periods 
I-IV are geometric, plain cylindrical (CPN 53], 
or carved with an inscription on the side 
(CPN 10, 39, 49, 50) and sometimes tied as a 
bundle (CPN 19). They may also be prismatic, 
low, with a text on the side, shown as a bundle 
(CPN 79) or not (CPN 22, 86, 87). To the pre- 
Eighteen-Rabbit period also belong the altars 
CPN 48 and CPN 44 reused in the founda- 
tions of CPN 47 and CPN 43; they once for- 
med a pair expressing the sun/earth duality. 
Because of their shape and style, the square 
blocks (CPN 109 to 111), with the aquatic 
frieze on their four sides, are placed before 
the reign of Eighteen-Rabbit. They indicate 
that sculpture was also used to illustrate the 
major cosmological themes. 


From 9.14.10.0.0 to 9.15.5.0.0: As Proskou- 
riakoff (1950: 129) observed, there is a differ- 
ence in nature and not in degree between the 
Eighteen-Rabbit stelae and the earlier monu- 
ments: the latter, including CPN 38 and CPN 
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52, “are conceived and designed on perpen- 
dicular planes. The masses have different de- 
grees of projection, but are never oblique to 
the face of the monument.” 

Conversely, the new stelae present “three- 
dimensional forms arranged obliquely in space” 
(Proskouriakoff 1950: 129). On CPN 11 the 
main figure and its surrounding decoration 
occupy, without discontinuity, three of its 
four sides. The king appears as a penitent or 
as a victim of self-sacrifice, framed with ce- 
lestial serpents from top to bottom. These 
serpents are bicephalic with contrasted heads, 
and their body—in accordance with the sac- 
rificial theme—is replaced by a rope. Gro- 
tesque figures, with a human body and a 
polymorphous head, cling to these ropes; 
these supernaturals, patrons of sacrifice, dis- 
play lancets and knotted bands. The king 
wears the whistongue on his face and a large 
serpent-head lancet adorns his belt. He is 
placed under the protection of three ances- 
tors, who like himself are shown as peni- 
tents. The text is divided into several parts 
framed by ropes. The altar associated with 
the stela is composite: several blocks ar- 
ranged in a cross combine two Pax jaguar 
masks with two realistic jaguars, head-first 
and with a sacrificial scarf around the neck. 
Here the altar's iconography completes the 
stela's message; from now on, altar and stela 
will constitute an indivisible whole. 

CPN 43, dated 9.15.0.0.0 (Riese 1988a) or 
9.14.15.0.0 (Stuart 1986a), again depicts the 
king as a penitent. He is surrounded by a 
strange creature, repeated six times, which 
has a knotted serpent body and a long-nosed 
head with a smoking ax implanted in the 
forehead. Assuming that the Thunderer rep- 
resents the king's power, this creature could 
be an image of the sacrificed ruler. The altar 
is a flattened sphere encircled with a rope; its 
top is carved out to form a cup, from which 
radiate four channels. The altar is obviously 
sacrificial, as all Copán altars probably are. 

In the foundations of CPN 43 and CPN 47 
were found two archaic sculptures (CPN 46 
and 51) and two early altars (CPN 44 and 48). 
Such identical deposits cannot be fortuitous. 
They imply that CPN 43 and CPN 47 were 
erected at the same time after the deposit of 
an archaic statue and a rectangular altar, in 
the foundation of each. This took place at the 


date of the later monument (ie. CPN 43). 
This implies that CPN 47 was reerected three 
katuns after its dedication. This displace- 
ment may express a special relationship be- 
tween CPN 47 and CPN 43 (a three-katun 
anniversary?). These deposits are not new at 
Copán. Under CPN 54 was found CPN 76. 
Sculpture fragments were often purposely de- 
posited in buildings, in substructure fills or 
stairs (Riese in Baudez 1983: vol. 2, pp. 182- 
84). It seems that in depositing early sculp- 
tures the Copanecs preserved and reused 
power for the erection of a stela or of a build- 
ing. Until the reign of Eighteen-Rabbit these 
deposits are the only known expressions of 
respect for the monuments of the past. Their 
destruction could have occurred at once in a 
war or a revolution or step by step, each new 
ruler destroying the images of his prede- 
cessor. The monuments of Smoke-Jaguar and 
a few of his predecessors were the first to be 
preserved; thus, Eighteen-Rabbit is the one 
who systematically watched over their con- 
servation. Sometimes the original location of 
the monument has been preserved (CPN 18), 
but most often it has not (CPN 9, CPN 40). 
This new attitude, apparently followed by the 
rulers succeeding Eighteen-Rabbit, is proba- 
bly political. In fact, after 9.11.0.0.0, the irreg- 
ular rhythm of stela erection and the stylistic 
changes are witnesses to a politically unsta- 
ble period. Fifteen years after the great show- 
ing of the rrth katun ending, two very exotic 
monuments make their appearance; those 
that follow come back to past modes. Then 
the great production of Eighteen-Rabbit be- 
gins in 9.14.10.0.0, after a twenty-year gap. It 
seems that the latter king succeeded in rees- 
tablishing his power after troubled times; he 
claimed his succession to Smoke-Jaguar with 
the conservation and exhibition of his monu- 
ments. 

The end of the rsth katun was brilliantly 
celebrated with the construction of Structure 
4, à four-stair pyramid that reproduces—like 
the Tikal Twin Pyramids—the sign for com- 
pletion (Baudez 1991), on the same occasion 
three stelae and their respective altars were 
also erected. CPN 1 and CPN 16 constitute a 
pair and represent Eighteen-Rabbit and per- 
haps his wife Lady Turtle. This monument 
bears the date 9.14.19.5.0 (repeated on CPN 1), 
that is, one tzolkin before the katun ending; 
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the same interval separates the date of CPN 
41 from the end of the 11th katun. On CPN 1 
the king appears in the full strength of a 
young warrior. Composite staffs and shields 
flank his legs, as on the early stelae. Another 
archaism is the skull-and-vegetation motif 
above the ruler's head. This motif is strength- 
ened by the presence of skeletal serpents, 
which open their jaws on an earth symbol. 
The iconography consists in a well-balanced 
mixture of sacrificial creatures and symbols, 
with elements associated with the earth, veg- 
etation, and maize. 

CPN 3, with an exact katun ending date, 
commemorates the king's accession. The 
ruler is shown standing, coming out of the 
front head of the cauac monster, like the ris- 
ing sun that leaves the jaws of the earth. Two 
macaws, symbols of the diurnal sun, are 
perched on the monster’s head, the whole im- 
age illustrating the earth/sun duality. The 
earth body is indicated on the sides of the 
monument by piled up cauac masks. The rear 
head is seen as a large mask reminding one of 
CPN 20; an ancestor, elaborately costumed, 
sits on top of it. He probably is the great an- 
cestor Yax K'uk' Mo'o, founder of the Copán 
dynasty. On the other side Eighteen-Rabbit 
wears the whistongue on his face and another 
one is placed upside down on his turban; 
close to it are maize heads. The creatures 
emerging from the serpent bar are patrons of 
sacrifice. The king is surrounded by turbaned 
ancestors who wear bloodstained ribbons or 
paper strips, which constantly remind us of 
the essential role of the king in the world of 
sacrifice. 

CPN 7 was erected five years later. The 
main figure, masked, is seen behind the skel- 
etal head of the bicephalic monster (CPN 8). 
The comparison with other monuments would 
lead to the conclusion that CPN 7 shows 
Eighteen-Rabbit sinking into the underworld; 
if this is so, the stela is antedated by more 
than a year: Eighteen-Rabbit's capture by 
Quiriguá occurred on 9.15.6.14.6. Be that as it 
may, sacrifice and fertility are, as usual, two 
related themes developed on this monument. 
Sacrifice is first illustrated in the king's cos- 
tume by the serpent-head lancet on the loin- 
cloth and the headdress. Around the ruler 
grotesques cling to the cosmic serpents; hold- 
ing either a severed head or a lancet, they 
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incite bloodletting. Images of the Thunderer 
holding plants and fruits emerge from the 
jaws of cosmic serpents on the sides of the 
monument. Two earth images, 7-Head and 
9-Head, variants of the skull-and-vegetation 
motif, are drawn at the foot of the stela; the 
severed head of maize may be seen on the 
former. On the stela's back is a full-figure 
text, the earliest such text known from 
Copán. CPN 8 is a bicephalic monster that 
represents the earth: the live head (cauac) is 
connected to the dead one (solar) by skeletal 
legs placed at the corners of the monument. 

Of the excavated buildings attributed to 
Eighteen-Rabbit, only Ball Court A (phases 
II and II) is decorated with sculpture. The 
court is a three-level microcosm: the alley 
markers that present the underworld scenes 
mark the lowest level; the top of the lateral 
structures where macaws (the diurnal or ze- 
nithal sun] are perched corresponds to the 
sky; the bench and the sloping wall allow the 
passage between these two extremes. This is 
not for human circulation but for the move- 
ments of the sun-ball during the game. 

The markers of Phase IIb represent three 
acts of a cosmic drama: 


1. North marker: prologue, before the game. 

2. Central marker: action. Eighteen-Rabbit iden- 
tifying with the Popol Vuh twins, triumphs over 
the lords of Xibalba, avenges his ancestors, and 
allows the sun and the life forces to overcome. 
3. South: outcome. After victory the sun will 
leave the underworld and shine in the sky; the 
earth will bear fruit, particularly maize. This sce- 
nario throws light upon the essential role of the 
king in the mythico-ritual agrarian complex, as 
well as upon the function of the game. 


From 9.16.5.0.0 to 9.16.15.0.0: The monument 
sequence is again interrupted for twenty years 
following the death of Eighteen-Rabbit. No 
sculptures are known that may be attributed 
to the short reign of the fourteenth king. His 
successor, Smoking-Squirrel, constructed the 
Hieroglyphic Stairway. The architectural com- 
plex represents the cosmos and its three levels: 
the underworld (the skeletal head) and the 
sky (the temple) are connected by a head-first 
serpent (the stair]. Five kings, armed with 
spear and shield, are seated on its body. The 
iconography reminds us that war is, above 
all, a preliminary stage to human sacrifice; 
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the creatures and the symbols of the pseudo- 
Tlaloc complex, first seen on CPN s>, sur- 
round the rulers. The sacrifice of others must 
not be dissociated from the sacrifice of self, 
this is taught by a full-figure image of the 
hand-grasping-fish glyph (T714). Structure 26 
is at the same time a cosmogram, a glorifica- 
tion of kingship, a demonstration of its cos- 
mic role through the rites, and a lesson of 
history with the texts inscribed on its steps. 

At the stair's foot are CPN 24 and its altar 
(CPN 25), an elaborate representation of the 
cauac monster. The two monuments may 
form a composition in which the king emerges 
from or sinks into the earth, a situation al- 
ready analyzed for CPN 4 and CPN 7 The 
earth monster is here presented with a host of 
details: its front, serpentlike head vomits a 
bacab; its rear, skeletal head is topped with 
the four-part emblem (the dead sun). On the 
stela the king is surrounded by the cosmic 
frame, to which grotesque sacrificial crea- 
tures cling. 

CPN 26 was erected at the foot of the stair 
that leads to Structure 11. We would expect 
that the two back-to-back figures express the 
succession of Rising-Sun to Smoking-Squirrel; 
however, the figures are not contrasted, as on 
CPN 47 and we may wonder whether they 
may represent two different individuals. Ac- 
tually, it is the king in both instances, and 
here the personage matters more than the in- 
dividual. Succession is clearly illustrated on 
the sides of the monument by pairs of royal 
figures placed above the gaping jaws of the 
earth monster, which now vomits, now swal- 
lows them. The main figure of the stela 
wears earth and fertility symbols; here the 
rulers are likened to the bacabs. This does 
not exclude the presence of infernal creatures 
and protecting ancestors. The world of sacri- 
fice is better illustrated by the monolithic, 
cross-shaped altar associated with the stela. 
Two jaguar masks, a bat, and a skull-and- 
vegetation motif probably represent the four 
directions of the underworld. 


From 9170.00 to 9.18.10.0.0: With Rising- 
Sun, the architectural sculpture acquires tre- 
mendous importance. More than his prede- 
cessors, he used architecture as a medium of 
political expression. In the Main Group the 
excavated buildings that have been identified 


. by way of the associated sculpture are of sev- 


eral kinds. Structure 22 and its annexes 22A 
and 21A make up the closest equivalent to a 
royal palace. Structure 22 represents the earth 
monster; the monumental door is its mouth 
and its walls wear the masks marking its 
body. The sculpture framing the inner door 
gave cosmic dimensions to the king when he 
stood on the bench; there he probably ap- 
peared to his subjects when performing blood- 
letting, the most important rite according 
to iconography. The other rooms as well as 
Structure 22A, adorned with the mat, were 
certainly reserved for the king, for adminis- 
trative functions or private activities. 

Structure 16, the highest at Copán, is inter- 
preted as the monument erected by Rising- 
Sun to the glory of his dynasty and of the 
dynasty's founder, whose statue could be seen 
in one of the rooms of the temple. He emerged 
from serpent jaws, as the great sacrificer. The 
skulls adorning the pyramid's stair once again 
recall the warlike role of kingship. CPN 30, 
the altar at its foot, tells in images the dynas- 
tic history of Copán; Rising-Sun is depicted 
on accession day, receiving the insignia of 
rulership from the founder ancestor and sur- 
rounded by the other fourteen kings who pre- 
ceded him. Structure 16 is to Rising-Sun what 
Structure 26 was to Smoking-Squirrel, the 
only difference being that here the dynastic 
succession is depicted on the altar instead of 
being illustrated on a stair. 

Structures 11, 12, and 24 were intended to be 
stages for ritual perambulations. The former 
was another image of the cosmos; the ground 
floor—the only one preserved—represented the 
earth and the underworld. On period endings 
or at other important time periods, officiants 
followed courses involving the four directions 
and the center of the universe. 

Structure r2 was the stage for agrarian 
rites; impersonators reenacted the emergence 
of the spirits of vegetation from the under- 
world waters. On these two buildings (11 and 
12], whose ritual function is demonstrated by 
their sculptures, politics are not ignored. At 
the four entrances of Temple 11 and on the 
main step of Structure 12 inscriptions state 
the accession of the king, claim his legit- 
imacy, and give his titles. 

The descent into hell of the setting sun and 
of the dying king was performed on the steps 
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of Structure 24, on the west side of the East 
Court of the Acropolis. 

Rising-Sun's funerary temple, Structure 18, 
is the latest building known at Copán. The 
exterior decoration deals with life and fertility; 
inside, after stepping across a bench where sun 
and earth alternate, we may see, carved in 
low relief on the jambs, the king as a warrior 
and a sacrificer. This temple also contained 
the funerary monument of the king (CPN 60). 
The king is in the realms of the dead, sur- 
rounded with shells and with a smoking ax 
implanted in the forehead. CPN 31, which 
represents a skull, was probably part of the 
Structure 18 imagery. 

Besides the Main Group, we know of two 
buildings belonging to this period. Structure 
9M-146 is probably an administrative build- 
ing; the bench on which the high-ranking ad- 
ministrator(s) sat is also a cosmological im- 
age and bears the name of the king. The same 
may be found on the very elaborate bench of 
Structure 9N-82. The importance of the build- 
ing as well as the whole group points to the 
bacab who inhabited it as an eminent figure, 
probably from the close entourage of the king. 
Outside the sculpture mentions the king's 
patronage and indicates the function of the 
building and the personage who lives there. 
Inside he sat on a bench representing the 
earth monster supported by four bacabs. The 
text provides information on the house's 
inhabitant, gives the dedicatory date of 
the building, and, of course, mentions 
Rising-Sun. 


SYNTHESIS 


Few stelae are attributable to his reign; it 
seems that in part they were replaced by al- 
tars, which, while getting taller, became self- 
sufficient monuments. After CPN 26 stelae 
are rare and not very impressive: on CPN 55 
the iconography is reduced to the braid-and- 
tassel; CPN 60 is actually a small indoor fu- 
nerary monument and not a stela at all. 

CPN 4 is exceptional for its size and its 
wealth of iconographic details. This double- 
figure stela is the tallest at Copán; provided 
with two altars, one plain, the other natu- 
ralistic, it was erected by Rising-Sun among 
the statues of Eighteen-Rabbit and very near 
to CPN 3, which depicts the latter's acces- 
sion. This is precisely because this monu- 
ment celebrates the anniversary of the suc- 
cession of Eighteen-Rabbit to Smoke-Jaguar. 
On the east side the young ruler emerges 
from the jaws of the earth monster, half-cauac, 
half-crocodile; on the west one can see the 
aged, late king sinking behind the bicephalic 
turtle that represents the earth. It is then a 
particular homage paid by Rising-Sun to Eigh- 
teen-Rabbit. 

In general, we do not know the context of 
the large rectangular altars characteristic of 
this period. CPN 33 represents the earth in a 
crocodilian form, below or within which are 
gathered personages and creatures from the 
underworld. CPN 34 shows k'inich ahau in 
the earth, flanked by two skeletal serpents. 
CPN 37 is also a solar image swallowed by a 
terrestrial symbol. In every instance, the ac- 
cession date of Rising-Sun is given. 


CHAPTER 4 


Religion and Politics at Copán 


BELIEFS 
COSMOLOGY 


THE BICEPHALIC MONSTER 


This is particularly well represented at Copan 
in multiple forms and diverse contexts. The 
quantity and variety of examples is a great 
advantage in defining its symbolism. It is pre- 
sent as the serpent bar held by the king; the 
latter is most often framed on either side of 
the stela by other two-headed serpents. A 
similar monster slithers around the inner 
door of the royal palace. He haunts altars and 
benches. Entire buildings or parts of edifices 
(sanctuary of Structure 11) are constructed in 
his image. His body, usually serpentiform, 
has clawed feet or deer hooves and might 
carry a trilobal shell above his knees. His rep- 
tilian heads are either similar or contrasting; 
when similar, they are portrayed as “living” 
or “skeletal.” When the monster has contrast- 
ing heads, the front head is living and 
oriented normally (from an anatomical point 
of view); the rear head is skeletal and often 
placed in an abnormal position. 

The opposition front/rear is only possible 
when the four feet are oriented in the same 
direction (for example, on CPN 25). Nonethe- 
less it is common to find two pairs of feet 
with different orientations: each head is ac- 
companied by a pair of front feet (for exam- 
ple, on CPN 13). The dead/living opposition 
is expressed to a great extent by the mandi- 
ble, either covered with flesh or skeletal. Cer- 
tain features, accessory on living heads, are 
excluded from dead heads: the tongue, the 
nose plugs, the spirals issuing from the jaws 
(breath?) and the beard. When the living 
head is oriented normally, the dead head is 
placed in an abnormal position: pointing ei- 


ther inward or upward (these two positions 
can be combined, as shown on the bench of 
Structure 82) or upside-down as on the sides 
of CPN 7 It has been assumed that because of 
its irregular orientation the back head is only 
a mask attached to the monster’s tail, which 
is therefore not bicephalic. This is in fact one 
way to present it (CPN 7). At Copan, however, 
symmetry of front and rear heads is more fre- 
quent than irregular orientation, whether the 
feet have different or similar orientations 
(CPN 8, CPN 25, CPN 82, CPN 13). Abnormal 
orientation is thus accessory and should not 
be treated literally. It bears the negative sym- 
bolic value of “opposite” in Maya iconogra- 
phy because it refers to the realm of the dead. 
In addition, two-headedness is frequently ex- 
pressed, whether or not the heads are similar 
or contrasting. 

The dead head wears the quadripartite em- 
blem, composed of the kin sign, with three 
common motifs underneath: the crossed-bands, 
which here mean death and are sometimes 
replaced by T509 (cimi); the shell, symbol of 
the underworld; and the spine, an instrument 
of autosacrifice. These three objects symbol- 
ize the underworld and, when associated 
with the sun sign, define it as the nocturnal 
sun. The rear head is here therefore the side 
of the “dead” sun during the night, which 
will be revived only through blood sacrifice. 
This interpretation is confirmed by examples 
of bicephalic monsters whose rear head, lack- 
ing the quadripartite emblem, depicts the 
dead sun (on CPN 8, the rear head is a skull 
with kin in its eyes). For this reason it is un- 
necessary to postulate the existence of a 
“quadripartite god”: this is only one of the 
representations of the dead sun. The orna- 
ment behind the ear or above the eye of living 
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heads often includes a shell, joined by Ta plus 
a stylized serpent jaw or a water lily. The 
shell is not associated with the dead head, 
except in the quadripartite emblem; T2 is 
specific to living heads, where it adorns the 
eyes. 


The Bicephalic Celestial Monster: In Maya 
iconography one often encounters a two- 
headed monster whose body is composed of a 
celestial band that forms a frame above and 
on the sides of the ruler (“royal canopy”). The 
king is seated in a niche (Piedras Negras 
Stelae 6, 11, 14, and 25; Quiriguá Stela I) or 
standing on a throne (Tikal, Structure 5C-4: 
Lintel 3). At Copán a bicephalic monster sup- 
ported by two bacabs (terrestrial) who stand 
above the underworld, represented by skulls, 
frames the inner door of Structure 22. At Pal- 
enque two doors of the Palace's Structure E 
are framed by a bicephalic monster. On Yax- 
chilán Stelae 1, 4, 6, and 11 the monster forms 
a vault above the ruler without actually fram- 
ing him. In almost all cases, a bird is perched 
above the vault or the arch. Clearly the mon- 
ster, with his superior position, his arched 
form, and the celestial band sometimes used 
for his body, represents the celestial vault. 
His two heads are almost always long-nosed, 
reptilian, and borrow more features from the 
serpent than from any other animal. Issuing 
from them are liquids (which I believe to be 
at once water and blood) and sometimes solar 
creatures (Copán Structure 22; Yaxchilán 
Stelae 1, 4, 11). Serpents that frame the king 
on Copán stelae (first from the belt down, 
then the whole body length) are also repre- 
sentations of the sky. Several of them play the 
same role as those at Piedras Negras. The ser- 
pent bar (as well as its earlier figurative forms) 
represents the sky. Although their extremi- 
ties are generally identical and the creatures 
emerging from them are not always solar, 
these objects also represent the sky: they are 
often adorned with a celestial band or with 
crossed bands. 


The Bicephalic Terrestrial Monster: At Co- 
pán and Quiriguá there are monsters with 
contrasting heads, different from the preced- 
ing in that they are marked with elements of 
the glyph T528 or because they have on their 
bodies the masks of the cauac monster with 
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crocodilian features: half-closed eye and pen- 
dulous nose. These marks and masks are 
never found on monsters whose position 
otherwise would indicate that they represent 
the sky; we find them on monocephalic mon- 
sters or masks, either because they represent 
the lower level of the cosmograms or because 
they serve as pedestals for the king (Panel of 
the Foliated Cross at Palenque; Copán, Struc- 
ture 18; Bonampak, Stela 1, Quiriguá Stelae E, 
H, I; Naranjo Stela 31, etc.). These terrestrial 
monsters also named cauac monsters may 
have two different contrasting heads as on 
CPN 25 or different but noncontrasting heads 
(CPN 4 east, front cauac head, rear crocodile 
head] or identical heads (CPN 3). In the last 
two examples the king emerges from one of 
the monster's jaws. When the two heads con- 
trast, it is from the living head that the king 
(CPN 82, Quiriguá Zoomorph P) or a bacab 
(CPN 25; Bench of Structure 9N-82) emerges. 
On CPN 101 is a monster with its body 
marked with a cauac mask, but headless: in 
place of the heads there is a toad on the left 
and on the right, a long-nosed skeletal head 
with the smoking ax implanted in the fore- 
head. We observe this same opposition on 
vases (see Robicsek and Hales 1981: figs. 57, 
58b). The toad and the bacab are related; both 
have the same ear ornament and a water lily 
is often knotted on their forehead. CPN r3 
depicts a bicephalic monster with contrasting 
heads, but without cauac signs; it is probably 
terrestrial: a bacab emerges from its living 
head and a solar creature from its dead head. 
In sum, the living terrestrial (cauac) head gives 
birth to the king, to the bacab, to the toad; 
the dead head most often is empty, with some 
exceptions: a solar creature or a skeletal 
Thunderer. 

Bicephalic monsters, whether they embody 
the earth or the celestial vault, mainly offer 
two terms of the opposition: earth-life/sun- 
death. This said, it would be absurd to seek a 
precise cosmological meaning for every crea- 
ture found in the serpent's mouth, which is 
omnipresent in Mesoamerican art. Quite often 
we are in the presence of a simple stylistic 
clause of epiphanous function that emphas- 
izes the appearance or manifestation on earth 
of a creature belonging to other worlds. In 
Western art, it would appear coming out of a 
cloud. One might, in many cases, interpret 
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this emergence as “see what appears,” or even 
“behold!” 

Schele and Miller (1986: 46-47) believe that 
the figures emerging from the mouth of ser- 
pents represent visions induced by self-sacri- 
fice and give the name “vision serpent” to the 
often two-headed creature that contains the 
figures. They analyze as a causal relationship 
the juxtaposition on Yaxchilán lintels (espe- 
cially Lintel 25) of an autosacrificial offering 
and a serpent with a mouth gaping onto a 
human or grotesque figure; in this case, the 
bloodletting would be the direct cause of the 
apparition or vision. Furst (1976) has in fact 
suggested, drawing from examples provided 
by Plains Indians (steam baths, Sun dance, 
etc.) that the excruciating pain induced by 
self-sacrifice did produce visions, which were 
the very aim of this ritual. If this demonstra- 
tion holds for the Plains Indians, it is less 
likely in the case of Mesoamerican societies. 
Among the Aztecs, self-sacrifice, which was 
a very common and sometimes very painful 
practice, does not seem to have had visions as 
a goal, according to the plentiful information 
we have on the subject. In central Mexico 
there was no semantic difference between 
self-inflicted sacrifice and human sacrifice in 
general, and this was the case with the Maya, 
as Schele (1984) has convincingly demon- 
strated. Bloodletting was primarily consid- 
ered a “payment” to settle human debts to 
cosmic forces or gods. On Lintel 25 at Yax- 
chilán self-sacrifice and a cosmic monster 
out of which an ancestor or a supernatural 
creature appears are indeed associated, but 
with no cause-and-effect relationship. When 
emerging from the mouth of the cosmic ser- 
pent, the ancestor shows that he belongs to 
another world and attends the ritual, which 
he efficiently sponsors. This is also the case 
for the ancestors emerging from gaping cos- 
mic serpents’ mouths on CPN 47 41, Or 4, 
who carry sacrificial symbols or instruments. 
There are no "visions" there. 


OTHER REPRESENTATIONS OF THE 
EARTH: CAUAC 


The cauac mask may appear dead or in hy- 
brid form. When the earth was represented by 
only one mask or one head, the artist chose 
from one of three varieties: (1) To emphasize 
the fertile, creative aspect of the earth, he de- 


. picted it as the living head of the bicephalic 


monster, cauac monster, or crocodile ser- 
pent, toad, and so forth. (2) If more interested 
in the earth as the land of the dead and the 
nocturnal sun, he showed it as a dead solar 
head. (3) Or if he wanted to show the two 
opposite aspects of the earth, he combined 
features borrowed from the monster's two 
heads on the same mask. On CPN 20, for ex- 
ample, the cauac borrows the traits of the old 
sun: incisors filed into Ts, squint eyes; 
the crocodile heads (terrestrial animals] on 
the north face of CPN 26, at helmet level, are 
filled with solar attributes: jaguar ear, cruller, 
whistongue. Even the least ambiguous im- 
ages may often present elements of the op- 
posite realm; at Palenque the skeletal solar 
head at the base of the cosmogram on the 
Temple of the Cross panel has hook pupils 
and vegetation above the ears. The cauac 
head of the Temple of the Foliated Cross is 
squinting. At Copán Structure ro of Ballcourt 
۸-111 the recently reconstructed macaw, 
which represents the diurnal sun, also dis- 
plays symbols of death (bones) and darkness 
(akbal) (Fash 1991: fig. 80). 

Let us remember that the cauac mask is 
used to give an earthly character to mono- or 
bicephalic creatures (CPN 3), bacabs (door of 
Structure 22), or edifices (corners of Structure 
22). The cauac mask or other reptilian head 
serves often as a seat or a pedestal; on the 
north and northwest doorjambs of Structure 
I8 the king stands on a serpentlike head in 
profile accompanied by cauac and vegetal 
elements. The monsters often have a T- or 
funnel-shaped element, sometimes adorned 
with scrolls, which represents an opening 
(probably a cave), an entrance to the under- 
world. We have seen this on the forehead of 
the cauac mask of CPN 2o. Other examples 
may be seen at Bonampak (Stela 1), Palenque 
(Foliated Cross), Quiriguá (Stela H), and so 
forth. 

David Stuart (1987) has read the glyphic 
compound T117:507 or T277:507 as wits(i), 
meaning hill or mountain in Yucatec. In this 
reading Trr7 or T227 has the phonetic value 
wi and T507, tsi. The origin of his demonstra- 
tion is a passage from the Dresden Codex 
(66c) where the image is the god Chac sitting 
on the head of a toothless old man, with a 
pointed nose and the same eye outlining as 
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the deity sitting on him. The latter, however, 
has on his cheek the “grape” element of the 
cauac glyph, used at Copán either to indicate 
“stone” or as a reference to the earth. 

In the text accompanying the image the 
glyphic compound before the deity's name is 
T117:507 preceded by the locative ti. Stuart 
translates this as "Chac on the mountain." 
On the panel of the Temple of the Foliated 
Cross at Palenque this same compound to- 
gether with suffixes read as nal (vegetation) 
reappears in the left eye of the cauac monster 
upon which Pacal is standing. According to 
Stuart, this glyph means that the monster is 
not an earth figure, but a mountain. The 
same author recognizes a logographic equiva- 
lent of the phonetic compound: variants T 529 
and T531 of the cauac glyph (T528), some- 
times called “eccentric cauac.” Their charac- 
teristic features are an irregular contour with 
a deep furrow at the top extended on one side 
by a scroll that reminds us of the cauac mon- 
ster from the Temple of the Foliated Cross, 
where scroll-like vegetal elements sprout 
from a cleft. 

The iconographic implication of Stuart's 
reading is that the cauac monster, “distin- 
guished from the cauac zoomorph meaning 
stone by the presence of eyelids and a stepped 
indention in the forehead” (Schele and Freidel 
1990: 427 note 16), is the illustration of a 
mountain. Therefore, the masks called wits 
piled up at the four corners of Structure 22 at 
Copán indicate, for these authors, that this 
edifice represents a “sacred mountain.” Fash 
(1991: 123) goes even further when he inter- 
prets the cauac elements on the masks as tun 
(“stone”) and then translates the whole as tun 
wits, meaning “stone mountain.” 

To call a temple on the top of the Copán 
Acropolis a mountain or stone mountain is 
not absurd in itself; however, to call a “moun- 
tain" such monuments as the Altar of Stela 
M (CPN 25) or Stela B (CPN 3) or Stela J (CPN 
20) just does not make sense. How far can 
this interpretation be extended? Grube and 
Schele (1987: 1) state that "the Altar L pectorals 
bear cauac markings identifying the zoomor- 
phic heads as personified “mountains.” Be- 
sides, do the other cauac monsters, like the 
two-headed creature on CPN 82, represent 
mountains or stones? 


SYNTHESIS 


From my point of view, T117(or 277):T 507 is 
not a phonetic compound but a logograph. 
T507 is a variant of the kan sign called dot- 
ted-kan or spotted-kan, on account of the 
rows of dots added to the traditional form of 
the glyph. Even if kan in Maya languages 
means "yellow" or "rope" and does not re- 
fer directly to maize, it is highly likely (see 
Thompson 1950: 75) that the sign for the day 
name kan represents the maize kernel. T117 
is a corn-husk image often seen in iconogra- 
phy: two open leaves (one long, the other 
short) and a row of kernels. The group T117:507 
thus would assumedly be an image of ger- 
mination, of fertility, equivalent to the "ec- 
centric” cauac (T529 to 531), which stresses 
the fertile and nourishing aspects of the earth 
with the husks sprouting from the cleft. 
Stuart in his demonstration discusses the 
emblem-glyph from Ucanal that employs 
T529 as its main sign. It is noteworthy that a 
kan cross is infixed in it, precisely to empha- 
size this very idea of fertility (Stuart 1987: 


fig. 31). 
THE CROCODILE 


According to Lizana (1893), the crocodile rep- 
resented earth and was worshiped. It is prob- 
able that this animal is the origin of the 
cauac monster and particularly of its pen- 
dulous nose. It is often present at Copán and 
it is easy to demonstrate that it represents 
the earth. A crocodile with human body 
marked with cauac signs is seated on the 
sides of CPN 26, near its base. The raised, 
wide-open jaws devour the dead king and 
vomit his successor. On the east side of CPN 
4 the king emerges from the cauac mouth of 
a bicephalic monster whose other head is 
crocodilian. Here the heads do not contrast, 
but are similar, as cauac/crocodile = earth. 
The top of CPN 33 is a crocodile pelt below 
which ancestors and infernal creatures are 
gathered: one has a human body, a bird's 
wing, and a crocodile head. Another head of 
the same animal serves as the seat for one of 
the major human figures of the scene (fig. 
113a). A crocodile is one of the main charac- 
ters of the aquatic frieze depicted on CPN 
44. The tortoise with crocodile heads which 
forms the Altar of CPN 4 seems to float in a 
circular basin dug into the Main Plaza. 


FIG. 113 Emblematic 
(c) cauac from CPN 
Drawing by A. Dow 
I. Graham. 


and glyphic forms of the earth: (a) crocodile from 


d. (e) Earth monster with T616b and caban mark 


CPN 33; (b) upended frog from CPN 33; 
33. Drawings by S. Matta. (d) Caban infixed within a water lily blossom from CPN 1. 


ings from Toniná, Monument 69. After 
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THE TOAD 

The Toad, as we have seen, is a terrestrial 
creature akin to the bacab, who sometimes 
comes out of the living head (cauac) of the 
bicephalic earth monster. He contrasts to the 
skeletal Thunderer (CPN 101) and to the jag- 
uar (CPN 82). A creature with a toad's head 
and a human body inscribed with a cauac 
mask is sitting next to the foot of CPN 26. A 
ruler emerges from his wide-open jaws; thus, 
the toad is more than just a terrestrial crea- 
ture—he can himself signify earth. The toad 
head pointing upward (upended frog, T740] 
that is the seat for one of the actors on CPN 
33 represents earth, as do all the other seats of 
this monument (fig. 113b). It is not surprising 
that a birth meaning has been attached to this 
glyph; it is in fact an image of the earth that 
gives birth by its very position, as on CPN 26. 
The toad no doubt evokes rain: he is often 
represented diving on CPN 28, CPN 82, and 
Structure 11 (under the south door). 


THE SERPENT 


The head of the serpent serves as a pedestal 
on the jambs of Structure 18 (fig. 114d below]. 
On the central block of Structure 24 the ser- 
pent swallows the setting sun. On the frame 
surrounding the foot of CPN 41 two serpents 
interlaced and knotted must represent the 
earth, as on CPN 634. 


GROTESQUE FIGURES 


Polymorphic or grotesque features are com- 
bined and borrowed from creatures so diverse 
that any comparison with real animals seems 
arbitrary. The cauac mask is such an exam- 
ple. There are serpentlike heads; also crea- 
tures with long noses who in aquatic friezes 
evoke the nourishing aspects of earth. These 
skeletal heads float between the primordial 
waters of the underworld, which Lizana (1893) 
has described; surrounded by aquatic sym- 
bols, they give birth to vegetal forms, specifi- 
cally water lilies (CPN 109-111). The floor 
slabs in the West Court show the earth per- 
sonified in the form of a grotesque character 
with a long nose and a human body; he bears 
an offering toward the west and from his 
body vegetal forms radiate in four directions. 
Vegetation, especially the water lily, at once 
aquatic and terrestrial, is omnipresent where 
earthly fertility is evoked. The water lily is 
knotted around the forehead of bacabs, the 
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toad, and skeletal heads (step of Structure 11); 
on the rulers from CPN 26 the entire plant is 
a headdress: the stem is knotted around the 
pad and a fish nibbles at the flower. It also 
grows from behind the head of bicephalic 
monsters as well as on the deer's skull of 
CPN 26, and so forth. 


THE QUADRILOBAL MEDALLION 


The cruciform medallion that represents 
earth must have originally portrayed the 
earth monster with its jaws open and seen 
from above (as the mouth of the jaguar on 
Monument 9 of Chalcatzingo). On the south- 
east jamb of Structure 18 cauac elements and 
an imix glyph (incomplete) are inscribed in a 
quadrilobal medallion (fig. 114a]; water lilies 
come out from under the four corners. The 
pedestal of Stela 10 at Machaquilá has the 
same form, there enclosing a head (terrestrial) 
turned upward (fig. 114b). Taylor (1978: fig. 4) 
has published a fine example of the quadri- 
lobal medallion that serves as the seat of 
a grotesque figure painted on a Tepeu vase. 
When a scene is framed by the cruciform 
medallion, we may suppose that it takes 
place in the underworld, such as the figures 
carved on the markers of Ball Court AH-b and 
CPN 7۰ 

The pedestal on Machaquilá Stela 4 is the 
top half of one of these medallions, which has 
but three lobes. As on the above example of 
Copán Structure 18, it combines imix and 
cauac (fig. 114c). The top of CPN 37 is identi- 
cal to the preceding but is treated in a more 
angular fashion. 

Sometimes it is the lower half of the me- 
dallion that is depicted. Thus, the platform of 
the southwest jamb of Structure 18 is com- 
posed of a T surrounded by a cauac and water 
lily element; the cauac monster's head seems 
framed there, as behind a window (fig. 1 
On the altars of Zoomorph O and P at Quir- 
iguá the dead king sinks into the earth, por- 
trayed as a giant T (fig. 114f). Monument 135 at 
Toniná shows the king sitting on a T with 
cauac elements and water lily blossoms in 
the corners (fig. 114g). 

Schele and Grube (1990) have argued that 
the quatrefoil medallion with the imix sign 
and water lilies with a reading of nab refer to 
a plaza or court. I disagree with this inter- 
pretation. While it is true that the plazas are 


E can Copan Temple 18 Jamb NE 


Quirigua Altar P' 


Tonina Monument 135 


i i i i f the earth: (a) Copán Temple 18, 

: Cruciform medallions and Ts as conventional representations o p: 
e Drawing by A. Dowd. (b) Machaquilá Stela 10. After I. Graham. (c) Machaquilá Stela 4. After 
I. Graham. (d) Copán Temple 18, northeast jamb. Drawing by A. Dowd. (e) Copán Temple 18, southwest jamb. 
Drawing by A. Dowd. (f) Quiriguá, Monument 2 (Altar of Zoomorph P|. After W. R. Coe. [g] Toniná, Monument 


135. After P. Mathews. 
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oriented to the cardinal directions and may 
be seen as reproducing the cross pattern fa- 
vored by the Maya when referring to the earth, 
the quatrefoil has a much broader meaning 
than plaza. At least as early as Olmec times, 
this sign most often comes with water lilies 
at its corners and imix (another form of water 
lily) at its center, when it represents the earth 
in its wet and fertile aspect. If the water lilies 
are taken out, the quatrefoil frames a scene oc- 
curring in the underworld as on the markers of 
Ball court II-b. It may represent a cave or an 
opening to the earth, such as the base of the 
southwest jamb of Temple 18, where behind 
the T-shaped window one can see the cauac 
monster. The opposition between a witz mon- 
ster (on the northern jambs of the same struc- 
ture), which would represent a mountain 
temple on which the king would stand or 
dance, and a nab/court (on the southwest 
jamb) is untenable (Schele and Grube 1990). 
To the north is a monster with cauac signs 
and a T on the forehead; the same T plus 
cauac and water lily signs occur on the 
southwest jamb and through the T window 
can be seen another cauac monster. The two 
cauac monsters are no more than two vari- 
ants of the same representation. 


GLYPHIC FORMS 


The cauac glyph is sometimes used in lieu of 
the cauac monster (fig. 113c). Thompson (1950) 
correctly demonstrated that imix (Tsor) is a 
simplified representation of the water lily 
blossom and we are not surprised to find it 
often associated with cauac. Like T528, it 
serves as the seat for one of the figures on 
CPN 33. Strangely, caban (T 526) is little used 
in iconography representing the earth. How- 
ever, on both lower sides of CPN 7 an angular 
strip with the caban sign infixed represents 
the earth. On CPN 1 skeletal serpents vomit 
flowers stamped with the main element of 
caban (fig. 113d); and one of the skeletal heads 
of the two-headed monster of one step of 
Structure 11 is also stamped with the same 
glyph. On the middle step of the three sculp- 
ted steps of the same structure figures pre- 
sent offerings to glyph T 526, repeated several 
times. At Toniná the ruler on Monument 69 
sits on a platform marked with T616b framed 
by two caban elements (fig. 113€). 


SYNTHESIS 


EMBLEMATIC FORMS 
(fig. 115) 
Two figures more emblematic than glyphic 
and preceded by a numeral are aspects of the 
nourishing earth. These are 7-Head and 9- 
Head, which I have discussed in detail else- 
where (Baudez 1984: 144-46}. These emblems 
are found either alone—the former as a seat 
for one of the figures on CPN 33 (fig. 115f), 
9-Head on the four sides of CPN 98 (fig. 115b] 
and 999—or in pairs. The best example is 
given by the sides of CPN 7, where on a ter- 
restrial band 9-Head appears on the west side, 
while 7-Head is to the east (fig. 115c). The 
latter is long-nosed with a kan cross on the 
forehead and an anthropomorphized maize 
head above. The head preceded by the nu- 
meral 9 is surmounted by T629 and T34. We 
find variants of these two emblems on the 
north and south markers of Ball Court A-IIb 
(fig. 115d, eJ. Accompanied by water lilies, a 
long-nosed mask with imix on the forehead 
and preceded by number 7 is repeated several 
times on the exterior of Structure 18 (fig. 
115a); at the corners of the temple we find it 
associated with 6 Ahau (another terrestrial 
expression?). I have shown (1984: 144-46) that 
if 9-Head appears identical to the main ele- 
ment of the aquatic frieze (skull and vegeta- 
tion), 7-Head expresses more than a simple 
promise of replenishment; T629, the skeletal 
head, is here replaced by kan, an allusion to 
ripe maize. The two emblems thus refer to 
two moments or two different aspects of the 
nourishing earth. Apart from Copan these 
paired emblems are found on either side of 
the ruler (on Tikal Stela 2; Stelac 2, 3, and 4 
at Yaxhá) and on the solar shield (Palenque, 
Temple of the Sun), as if the main character 
or central symbol established a mediation be- 
tween two different states. In the same vein 
the action described on the central marker of 
Ball Court A-IIb at Copán permits the pas- 
sage from the state 9-Head to 7-Head. Alone 
they serve as pedestals or seats (9-Head on 
Monument 114 at Toniná [Becquelin and Bau- 
dez 1979-82: vol. 3, fig. 143a] and on the panel 
of the Temple of the Cross at Palenque; 7-Head 
on CPN 33) or are presented as offerings (on 
an alabaster bowl at Dumbarton Oaks; Kubler 
1977]. 

In summary, the earth may take on various 
forms that are partly determined by the as 
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FIG. 115 7-Head and 9-Head as emblematic representations of the earth: (a) structure 18, façade. Drawing by 
A. Dowd. (b) CPN 98. Drawing by J. Espinoza. [c] CPN 7, west and east. After A. Dowd. (d) Ball Court A-IIb, 
north marker. Drawing by B. Fash. (e) Ball Court A-IIb, south marker. Drawing by B. Fash. (f) CPN 33. Drawing 


by S. Matta. 


pect the artist desired to emphasize: either 
the bicephalic monster with similar or con- 
trasting heads (living/dead) or with a single 
head. Animal forms, more or less naturalis- 
tic, were borrowed from reptiles and batra- 
cians. On another level of abstraction the 


earth may be represented by a cruciform me- 
dallion that evokes its gaping jaws or by half 
of it; or further by emblems combining icon- 
ographic and glyphic elements; finally by 
glyphs alone (Tsor, T528, T 529, T526). 
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THE EARTH: CONTEXT AND FUNCTIONS 


A form inventory is not enough to summa- 
rize the role and functions of the earth in 
Maya cosmology. It must be completed by the 
study of the contexts to which these forms 
belong. At Copán as at Quiriguá the king is 
likened to the sun; in this way his accession 
is portrayed as a rising above the jaws of the 
earth monster; for his setting or his death we 
see him sinking into the earth. To show this 
relative movement the entire stela can repre- 
sent the two-headed monster: we see the king 
coming out of one of his mouths (CPN 3); we 
can also interpret the entire scene on a single 
level, as on the east face of CPN 4 or reduce it 
to an image that occupies only a small part of 
CPN 26. A more refined process in which the 
king is shown sinking into the earth is to 
place a sculpted representation of the earth in 
three dimensions before his feet (CPN 4 west, 
CPN 7, and CPN 26). We have the impression 
that the king is moving in relation to the al- 
tar, which hides his legs; the direction of the 
motion is given by signs coming from other 
sources (e.g., signs of old-age, mask]. 

In the three cases cited above, has the altar 
no other function than to combine with the 
stela to form another image? The iconogra- 
phy of Copán altars suggests that they were 
sacrificial stones; ropes bind the oldest of 
these; CPN 12 and CPN 27 depict creatures 
associated with sacrifice, and CPN 45 is sur- 
rounded by a rope and specially arranged for 
the flow of precious liquids. Besides this, 
why do earth representations appear in sacri- 
ficial iconography? They are specifically found 
there insofar as the earth monster, generally 
his head alone, serves as an altar for the sac- 
rifice of the jaguar god on vases that treat 
this theme (Robicsek and Hales 1981: vases 
19, 23, 25-28). The reason for the use of the 
earth monster as a sacrificial stone perhaps 
resides in the phonetic value of tun, “stone,” 
which belongs to the cauac glyph. But with- 
out a doubt this pun was chosen for its sym- 
bolic value. Earth is the optimal altar: sacri- 
fices were made on it, and through it the 
blood of the sacrifices passes and arrives to 
those who must benefit from them: the sun 
and the spirits of vegetation, to mention 
only two. Be that as it may, the terrestrial 
altars of Copán do not contradict but to the 
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contrary enhance the sacrificial role of these 
monuments. 

It has been suggested (Clancy 1976) that 
altars were in fact pedestals or thrones; it 1s 
possible that in certain circumstances this 
function was valid: Monument 102 at Toniná, 
a statue, was placed on a rectangular pedestal 
representing a cauac mask, and many digni- 
taries on stelae stand on terrestrial masks. 
This does not imply that in reality the king 
stood or sat on a pedestal or a seat in earth- 
form. To the contrary, palace scenes show 
him rather sitting on thrones or benches in 
bicephalic jaguar form (there are examples of 
these thrones in Copán]. To stand on an earth 
image is a conventional composition whose 
meaning escapes us: we could certainly say of 
the king standing on the earth monster that 
he dominates the planet; but how do we ex- 
plain the humans of different ranks and un- 
derworld creatures who all sit on earth im- 
ages on CPN 33? 

The idea of earth's domination can be re- 
tained as a hypothesis to explain coupled im- 
ages of a bird and an earth monster. On top of 
CPN 3 two macaw heads are perched on a 
cauac head from which the king emerges. On 
the eastern face of CPN 4 another figuration 
of accession, a bird mask (quetzal) is placed 
on the crocodile head, the monster's rear 
head. I have proposed that these images sig- 
nify the triumph of the sun and by extension 
the king on earth. The ramps of the Hiero- 
glyphic Stairway offer a similar image, re- 
peated indefinitely, that of the bird-on-earth, 
but here it is the owl, a death bird, who domi- 
nates the earth in the same way as warrior 
kings and sacrificers. 


THE COSMOS: SKY AND EARTH 


Thompson (1970: 224) stressed the confusion 
of the sky and earth in Maya thought: “Celes- 
tial and terrestrial elements of Itzam Na are 
intermingled precisely because they are parts 
of one undivided body or edifice.” In the pre- 
ceding pages I have shown that if earth and 
sky could both appear as two-headed monsters, 
there were also means to be specific—when 
this was necessary—about whether one or 
the other was represented: by the context (the 
elevated and arched position of the sky, the 
inferior position, as seat or pedestal, of the 
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earth), by cauac marks (diagnostic elements 
of the glyph and of masks), and by their func- 
tions (e.g., earth alone gives birth to plants). 
Nonetheless, Thompson's (1970: 214) hypo- 
thetical reconstitution that “the Maya con- 
ceived the world to be set within a house, the 
roof and walls of which were formed by four 
giant iguanas, upright but with their heads 
downward, each with his own direction and 
color" permits the explanation of a great 
number of elements; for example, the upside- 
down serpent-shaped columns at Tula and 
Chichén Itzá, the Hieroglyphic Stairway at 
Copán, and the bottom of the panel of the 
Temple of the Cross at Palenque, where the 
profile of two celestial serpents forms the skel- 
etal head of the earth monster. This said, cer- 
tain points defended by Thompson seem more 
questionable: although we perceive in poly- 
morphic monsters certain features borrowed 
from the serpent, the crocodile, or the toad, 
we see no element that has the iguana as 
origin (the characteristic crest is missing, for 
example). In addition, Itzam Na seems to be 
more a cosmological principle than a specific 
god of monotheistic pretensions. 


THE COSMOS. THE SUN 


There are two suns. The nocturnal sun is 
"dead" in the underworld and can only be re- 
born through blood sacrifice. Its images are 
multiple and surrounding them are a multi- 
plicity of fabulous half-human, half-feline 
creatures often laden with sacrificial sym- 
bols. This world will be described in the sec- 
tion on sacrifice. The other sun, diurnal, has 
less importance and, with exceptions, is visi- 
ble only in cosmograms, where it is not al- 
ways present (inner door of Structure 22). At 
Copán one of the favorite forms of the diurnal 
sun is the brilliantly colored macaw. Lizana 
(1893) tells us this bird personifies the sun at 
noon; this is confirmed by the name of the 
Yucatec god k'inich k’ak’ mo'o (sun eye or 
face, fire macaw) and by pictures of macaws 
with solar attributes in the Dresden (40b) and 
Madrid (89a) codices. The macaw appears on 
the upper register of cosmograms that Ball 
Court A and Structure 26 reproduce. 

The bird on the top of the cosmogram de- 
picted on the back of CPN 16 is identical to 
the mask on the crocodile head of CPN 4 
least). If compared to the birds seen in profile 


“on the panels of the Palenque temples, it is 


without a doubt a quetzal. He must represent 
the sun on account of his supreme position 
in the cosmogram. Macaw and quetzal are 
thus the two aspects of the diurnal sun. The 
opposition macaw or quetzal and jaguar (diur- 
nal sun/nocturnal sun) among the Maya is 
the equivalent of the opposition eagle/jaguar 
of central Mexico. 


COSMOGRAMS 


These schematic representations of the uni- 
verse are either horizontal (as on a plane, like 
the calendar of the Madrid Codex, pp. 75-76), 
or vertical (an elevation], or else treated in 
volume with three dimensions (architectural 
cosmograms) At Copán it seems that all 
monumental architecture is microcosmic. 
Thus, Structure 4 reproduces in three dimen- 
sions a calendrical cross, analogous to the 
one in the Madrid Codex; perambulation 
could proceed from left to right, from front to 
back, and also from bottom to top. The ball 
court's alley represents earth and the under- 
world: the top of the lateral structures corre- 
sponds to the home of the diurnal sun; the 
sloping benches link the two worlds. During 
the game the ball's movements reproduce 
those of the sun. . 

Structure 26 is symmetrical to the ball court; 
the skull inhabited by serpents at the foot of 
the stair corresponds to the alley; the super- 
structure adorned with macaw heads finds its 
twin at the top of the lateral structures. The 
stairway that unites them is another slope. 
Only the lower level of Superstructure II re- 
mains, which represented the earth with its 
four directions and its center. This plan is the 
same as the cache under the stelae; the pair 
formed by the monument and its cache could 
have been conceived as a cosmic image. The 
inner stairs of Structure 11 and the presence of 
colossal bacabs suggest that this was a vol- 
umetric representation of the upper level of the 
cosmogram. The ritual perambulations were 
thus executed in three dimensions. Structures 
22 and 24 are parts of cosmograms where only 
the lower levels are included. 

Inasmuch as Structure's 22 represents the 
earth, each time the king comes from it, he is 
in an emergent situation (i.e., is rising like 
the sun]; when he goes in, he "sets." In this 
way the architectural metaphor (house - 
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earth) reinforces the assimilation of king to 
sun. In addition the monster's jaws that frame 
the king have, as we have seen, an epiphanous 
function: “Behold, the king!” The statue of 
the great ancestor against the wall at the back 
of the west room of Structure 16 was framed 
in the same manner. 

The vertical cosmogram of the inner door 
of Structure 22 has been recognized as such 
by numerous researchers. The underworld is 
illustrated by a row of skulls; the earth's sur- 
face is that of the bench where two bacabs 
kneel, whose thighs are stamped with a cauac 
mask. They support with one hand a head of 
the bicephalic celestial serpent. Above the 
door, where the serpent's body or a celestial 
band should have been, we observe a series of 
S-forms to which cling grotesque figures who 
belong to the world of death and sacrifice. 
This decor speaks of blood spilled and of- 
fered; what spews from the monster's jaws in 
return is a rain of water rather than blood. 

On the back rack of CPN 16 may be seen, 
successively: the earth and the underworld, 
as home of the nocturnal sun, which appears 
as a skull crowned with the quadripartite em- 
blem (the black head of the two-headed mon- 
ster); above is the sky in the form of a ser- 
pent-bar, but whose two ends are heads of the 
katun bird; the quetzal bird with its serpent- 
wings extended is perched on the bar and rep- 
resents, of course, the diurnal sun. 

This cosmogram has been compared to 
those on the Tablets of the Cross and the Fo- 
liated Cross at Palenque, which are different 
only in that they also portray the cosmic tree 
linking earth to sky. On CPN 16 the skeletal 
terrestrial head has the braid-and-tassel (as 
the belt-mask usually have) and continues 
lower into a loincloth flanked with stylized 
serpent jaws, half hidden by a small, very 
eroded anthropomorph. 

In this way the skull is placed in the same 
situation as would be a belt's central mask. 
To push the analogy even further, we dis- 
cover that the sky serpent bar is in the same 
place as the serpent bar held by the main fig- 
ure on the stelae, and that the quetzal corre- 
sponds with the feathered headdress of the 
king. This analogy is even more striking on 
the front of CPN 16, where the main figure 
wears a bird helmet with spread wings. It 
seems that the sculptor tried to convey the 
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fact that the upper half of the body is a cos- 
mogram. This same idea is expressed on the 
back of Stela I at Quiriguá: the king is seated 
in a niche and framed by a celestial band with 
birds' heads at the ends. Another bird is 
perched high in the sky. The living cauac 
mask upon which the ruler is seated is treated 
in the same fashion as a belt mask and con- 
tinues into a loincloth. 


SUPERNATURAL BEINGS 


From my very first attempt to classify the 
representations of animated beings that haunt 
Copán sculpture I was able to distinguish cer- 
tain idealized anthropomorphs. Their heads 
and bodies are perfectly human and their faces, 
ideal reproductions of Maya beauty, are young 
(without wrinkles) and inexpressive. Because 
the headgear in these figures (usually a turban) 
is similar to that of the main figure on stelae 
and because grotesque figures do not wear it, I 
hypothesize that perfect anthropomorphs rep- 
resented royal ancestors. They could not, in 
fact, be king's contemporaries: we encounter 
them in the sky or in hell but never on earth in 
the company of the ruler. The other anthro- 
pomorphs have grotesque faces, with the fol- 
lowing exceptions: (1) creatures representing 
maize have young idealized faces, but differ 
from humans in that they have maize husks in 
the place of the hair; (2) the prone figures on the 
steps of the Hieroglyphic Stairway cannot be 
ancestors because of their humiliating posi- 
tion—their postures and certain signs desig- 
nate them as enemies killed on the battlefield 
or sacrificed on altars; (3) bacabs have the 
marked, wrinkled faces of old men and are 
otherwise identified by diverse signs: head- 
dress, ear ornaments, pectorals, and so forth. 
The remaining corpus of forms is com- 
posed entirely of animals (uni- or polymor- 
phous) and creatures with human bodies and 
monstrous heads. Some of these beings have 
been identified with the aid of their contexts 
as images of great cosmic personae, such as 
the sky, the earth, and the sun. The numerous 
others may be classified in two categories: (r) 
short-nosed ones with solar, feline, or death 
attributes; (2) long-nosed ones with terrestrial, 
reptilian, and life-bearing characteristics. In 
other words, this body of figures reflects the 
fundamental duality earth/nocturnal sun or 
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life/death. In the mythical universe of the 
Maya, there were most certainly a greater 
number of subdivisions in these two larger 
categories. But we cannot define them for the 
moment. Natural forces such as the wind, the 
rain, and fire are certainly present before our 
eyes, which are incapable of seeing them. In 
this busy world all the creatures are different, 
and the short-nosed are the most varied. The 
only being that is always the same on diverse 
monuments and has a quite recognizable per- 
sonality is the grotesque figure with a long 
nose and a smoking ax in the forehead else- 
where called God K or K'awil (Stuart 1987: 15), 
which I prefer to call the Thunderer (Baudez 
1992). Notwithstanding, how are we to iden- 
tify the creature that has exactly the same 
face but lacks the smoking ax? Is this another 
being or is the smoking ax only a facultative 
accessory? This general absence of person- 
ality in the creatures we call supernaturals 
leads us to avoid the term "pantheon of gods." 
In Classic Copán the situation seems differ- 
ent from the mythical world of the Post- 
classic, as we see it in the codices. Here, to 
the contrary, the diversity of grotesque fig- 
ures seems to obey the same rules we have 
seen in cosmological representations. For ex- 
ample, there is not one image of the earth, 
but an infinite number of them; forms vary 
with the semantic and formal context and 
also with the contents the artist intends to 
transmit through the terrestrial image. The 
earth is represented, but which earth? Of all 
its aspects and functions, which are illus- 
trated? When several things are to be com- 
municated at the same time, which ones take 
precedence? In conclusion, I do not definitely 
discard the notion of the existence of gods at 
Copán, but I do say that the data at hand do 
not establish this with certainty and that the 
creatures we encounter here and there seem 
to be spirits, aspects, or emanations of the 
natural forces rather than gods. 

I daresay that more often than not my col- 
leagues have confused signifiers and signi- 
fieds, images and their representations. Five 
images do not necessarily represent five di- 
vinities; they can express five aspects of the 
same thing or being or five creatures from the 
same realm, which were meant to be different 
to show the plurality of their nature (such as 
spirits of vegetation or rain). I do not believe 


. that the Maya ever had a “quadripartite god" 


characterized by the kin sign and the tri- 
partite emblem. If there exists a personified 
form of the lancet, there is no reason to call it 
the “Perforator God”, equally, the young an- 
thropomorphs who represent maize are prob- 
ably not representations of the “maize god.” 
How do we know that the sun was a “sun 
god”? Inversely, a concept such as the “Princi- 
pal Bird Deity” (Bardawil 1976) seems exag- 
geratedly reductive. Insofar as Copán is con- 
cerned, one can definitely distinguish the 
macaw and the quetzal, plus hybrid forms of 
these two species (whose glyphic form is read 
as k'uk' mo^), as well as different forms of 
birds of prey like the katun bird or the owl- 
like one depicted on the ramp of the Hiero- 
glyphic Stairway. In the same way, the earth 
monsters, all different, are the product of 
a fine blending of crocodile, serpent, and 
iguana?) with life and death symbols; birds 
are the result of several species with distinct 
symbols and almost always borrow the ser- 
pent's skeletal upper jaw to arm their wings 
and sometimes their beaks. In exchange and 
at a later date, they will lend the serpent their 
feathers (CPN 82). Under these terms, where 
is the “principal deity”? 


BIPOLAR THOUGHT 


In their iconography the Maya at Copán have 
constantly exploited the concept of opposite 
poles, however complementary and indivis- 
ible, of life and death. This principle is illus- 
trated essentially by two opposed pairs: the 
first contrasts skull and vegetation; the sec- 
ond, earth in its fertile aspect and the noctur- 
nal sun. 


SKULL AND VEGETATION 


One finds this motif most often on top of 
stelae: vegetal forms grow on a human skull 
(CPN 1), on an ophidian skeletal head (CPN 
29), or on a short-nosed head (CPN 47 west 
and east). The head and water lily are some- 
times merged into a sole image of a head with 
a pointed skull that reproduces the form of 
the aquatic plant's blossom (CPN 54, CPN 
40). The pair skull/vegetation is the essential 
element of the aquatic frieze, assuming the 
form of a skeletal ophidian head (CPN rog- 
111). This same form appears in the emblems 
7-Head and 9-Head on the sides of CPN 7 and 
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the human skull with foliage is one of the 
aspects of the quadripartite altar of CPN 26. 
This theme is again illustrated by one of the 
grotesque figures with human body on CPN 
4 (east). 

These images of the nourishing earth also 
express the principle that life can only be 
born of death. The ornaments convey this 
same opposition; the most common ear orna- 
ment in the Maya area is a disk surmounted 
by a scroll (vegetal form) and finished on the 
bottom with a bone end. The tubes repre- 
sented in the nostrils of different cosmic mon- 
sters should not be considered real ob- 
jects, so-called stoppers that, in that they ex- 
clude breathing, would denote that the crea- 
ture wearing them is dead. It is more reason- 
able to consider these elements images of 
breath emanating from the nostrils of these 
monsters: the jade tube that symbolizes life 
terminates in a bone end to indicate death. 


EARTH AND SUN 


The contrasting heads on the bicephalic mon- 
ster express this opposition; for instance, on 
one side of CPN 8 we find a cauac head, rep- 
tilian and living, while on the other side is a 
feline skeletal kin head. On CPN 82 the op- 
position is expressed in a slightly different 
fashion: a diving toad has a jaguar mask on its 
back facing the opposite direction. On the 
bench of Structure 18 the mask of the noctur- 
nal sun and that of the cauac monster alter- 
nate four times. If we accept the idea that 
CPN 44 and CPN 48 form a pair, one of them 
displays solar creatures forming the sacrifi- 
cial knot, while an aquatic frieze is sculpted 
on the other. 


RITUAL 
SACRIFICE 


In contrast to the Aztecs and other Meso- 
american cultures, the Maya only rarely rep- 
resented scenes of human sacrifice in their 
sculpture. Those of Piedras Negras (Stelae 11 
and 14) are famous exceptions. It was thought 
for some time that blood rituals played only a 
minor role in Maya religion. The analysis of 
the Huehuetenango vase by Thompson (1961) 
was the first in a series of studies (Joralemon 
1974; Schele 1984; Baudez 1985a; Stuart 1988) 
demonstrating that, while direct representa- 
tion of sacrifice was rare, indirect evidence of 
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sacrificial victims and autosacrifice was abun- 
dant. This is particularly well illustrated at 
Copán, where sacrifice is manifest in instru- 
ments (which are not directly identifiable be- 
cause of their lack of realism) and symbols, 
while immolation scenes are unknown, and 
the portrayal of victims and captives is quite 
rare. 


SACRIFICIAL INSTRUMENTS 


The Lancet: At Copán the least ambiguous 
manner of mentioning sacrifice is to show its 
instruments. There are two main types of 
lancets for autosacrifice; the first is visible in 
the center of the tripartite emblem: a point, 
usually barbed, whose base flares into two 
scrolls (fig. 116a). The same implement is il- 
lustrated elsewhere, such as at Yaxchilán (fig. 
116c). This is usually identified as a stingray 
spine, because it is seen on the tail of this fish 
on Structure 1-sub at Dzibilchaltún. 

At Copán the lancet with double scrolled 
base is rarely shown as a simple instrument; 
on the east face of CPN 47 at least, two ances- 
tors have it in their hands (fig. 116b); this ap- 
plies to the seventh grotesque figure (count- 
ing from west to east) on the upper part of the 
inner door of Structure 22. CPN 540, a piece 
of unknown origin preserved in the Copán 
Museum, is a large spine nearly 40 cm high, 
sculpted in the round. It seems that it was 
originally part of a composition, probably a 
tripartite emblem. Its edges are barbed, and a 
deep channel runs the full length. Three 
knotted bands adorn the base; above this we 
observe two miniature spines that resemble 
the bigger one and, like it, are surrounded 
with three bands. This type of lancet can as- 
sume a personified form as on the west face 
of CPN 4, on the right of the king's helmet: a 
grotesque head whose skull is formed by a 
point with a double scrolled base. 

The most common form of the personified 
lancet is the one illustrated on the Huehue- 
tenango vase (fig. 116d; Thompson 1961) and 
studied in detail by Joralemon (1974). A ser- 
pent head with no mandible but with a pro- 
truding and pointed tongue represents the ac- 
tive part of the instrument. The symbol of 
the three knotted bands and a feather pa- 
nache crown its head. Appearing at Copán on 
the first stelae of Eighteen-Rabbit, it was 
quite popular until the fall of the city. It is 


cet form: (a) CPN 16, east. Drawing by B. Fash. (b) CPN 47, 
er L. Graham. The head-lancet form: (d) Huehuetenango 
west; (g) Temple 18, southeast jamb; (h, i] CPN 7, south; 


FIG. 116 Iconography of sacrifice. The double-scroll lan 
east. Drawing by B. Fash. (c) Yaxchilán, Lintel 25. Aft 
vase. After D. Joralemon; (e) CPN 11, south; lii) CIENI 7 
(jj CPN 3; (k) CPN 7. Drawings by A. Dowd. 
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held by grotesque figures on CPN 11 (fig. 
116e), CPN 7 west (fig. 116f), and CPN 4 west; 
the personified maize figure wears it on its 
wrist on CPN 16 south. Under the bench of 
Structure 9N-82 ancestors present it with 
ostentation. It was held by one of the figures 
on the facade of Structure 22 and is attached 
to the headdress of Rising-Sun on the south- 
east jamb of Structure 18 (fig. 116g). The lan- 
cet appears more often again in metaphoric 
form: it is not the instrument itself but its 
image. The belt mask of Eighteen-Rabbit on 
CPN 11 is an upside-down lancet; on CPN 7 
it is right-side-up on the headdress of the 
main figure and upside-down on the 
loincloth (fig. 116h, i). It is most often por- 
trayed laid flat, painted, or embroidered: 
upside-down on ribbons hanging from the 
belt on either side of the loincloth (fig. 116j); 
upside-down or right-side up, it constitutes 
the knee, wrist, and ankle ornaments of the 
ruler (fig. 116k]. 

The lancet may assume other forms. The 
wide-handled point (blade) stamped with 8 
held by the grotesque figure with a bat's head 
on CPN 7 (west) has been interpreted as an 
instrument of autosacrifice. In the same way 
the curved point with a “hilt” surrounded by 
little cords and terminating in feathers is 
planted in the headdress of the ancestor on 
the west face 1 


The Knife: We identify as knives oblong ob- 
jects pointed on both ends, often with ser- 
rated edges and with semicircular notches; 
they may be symmetrical or asymmetrical, 
that is, “eccentric.” They almost always have 
marks signifying that they are made of stone; 
these are elements of the cauac glyph, more 
or less deformed (Ts28): concentric lines, 
straight or wavy, edged with dots; circles or 
concentric circles in triangular arrangement 
or T635; and variants of Ts18. At Copán the 
eccentric knives are not shown as indepen- 
dent objects. They are never in the hand of a 
figure, whether the king, an ancestor, or a 
supernatural creature. Most often they are 
personified and the knife itself constitutes 
the skull of a grotesque head (fig. 117a) as on 
Altar 7 at Tikal. At the top of CPN 24 we can 
see a composite shafted lance with a serpent 
head at either end; these allow room for two 
grinning skeletal heads with knife blade skulls 
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(fig. 117b). These creatures are definitely per- 
sonified knives, because they take up the 
place generally occupied by knives coming 
out of a serpent's jaw on a lance end (fig. 1170). 
A personified knife constitutes the helmet of 
the grotesque head on the ends of the serpent 
bar on CPN 3. Other grotesque heads with 
their blade-shaped or eccentric skulls (often 
exaggeratedly elongated into a hook as on 
CPN 1 and CPN 11) emerge from the ends of 
the serpent bar on CPN 1 (fig. 117a], CPN 11, 
and CPN 16. On CPN 11, in addition, personi- 
fied eccentrics issue from the jaws of cosmic 
serpents at the foot of the main figure. The 
dead head of the bicephalic serpent (on the 
present-day north face) of CPN 13 is followed 
by a grotesque head with a stone skull (T616b) 
and wearing the whistongue. 

The substitution of a knife for the tongue 
of cosmic creatures would express the idea 
that the natural forces are thirsty for blood. 
This image is often found on the ends of ser- 
pent bars; the knife-tongue is then marked 
with Ts28 (CPN 4, CPN 47 CPN 9) or with 
akbal (CPN 41 north). The skeletal heads at 
the ends of the loop serpents of CPN 41 have 
long knives hanging from their mouths. At 
the top of the stairs of Structure 24 the ophi- 
dian head of the earth monster that is swal- 
lowing the nocturnal sun sticks his tongue 
far out; the edges are serrated and three rings 
(cauac) confirm that we are dealing with 
stone. 

Through their pointed forms the lancets 
seem reserved for autosacrifice, while the 
symmetrical knives with sharpened edges are 
more directed toward taking the lives of hu- 
man victims; eccentric knives can be instru- 
ments of torture for others, as well as for 
oneself, unless they are symbolic objects 
such as the whistongue. In a preceding study 
(Baudez 1985a) I coined this neologism to des- 
ignate the Y-shaped form placed on the face 
of Eighteen-Rabbit on CPN 11 and 3 (fig. 
117d). I have suggested that it was composed 
of the whiskers and tongue of the jaguar and 
that it was a symbol if not an instrument of 
sacrifice. It is possible in fact that such an 
object (undoubtedly a stone eccentric] was 
used in bloodletting rites. It is found upside 
down on king's headdresses (CPN 3, CPN 26, 
CPN 30), but also on the face of grotesque 
figures (CPN 3 east, end of the serpent-bar, 


FIG. 117 Iconography of sacrifice: (a,b) personified knife (CPN 1 and CPN 24); (c) knife-tongue (alabaster sherd 
from tomb-fill of Structure 18); (d) whistongue (CPN 3); (e) composite staff (CPN 1). After A. Dowd. 
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pent or a crocodile (CPN 47 east; CPN 26 
north), and on a solar mask on a shield (Struc- 
ture 18, southeast jamb). 

It has been noted (Schele 1984; Baudez 
1985a) that the Maya did not attempt to con- 
trast the sacrifice of others to the sacrifice of 
self in their imagery. The following example 
serves as an illustration: on Tamarindito 
Stela 3, a serpent-head lancet appears at sev- 
eral points at intervals on the lance shaft held 
by the main figure. The ambiguity between 
these two forms of sacrifice is intentional. In 
the same way the voluntary confusion of war 
and sacrifice shows that the former has the 
latter as a goal. Accordingly, arms can be con- 
sidered as instruments of sacrifice in the 
broad sense and here are treated with this in 
mind. 

The composite shafted lance includes two 
broken lines on either side of a straight line. 
Very common at certain sites (mainly in the 
Petén, as at Tikal and Naranjo) this appears at 
Copán only in two examples. At one or an- 
other extremity a serpent opens its jaws onto 
a knife-tongue. I have already cited the lance 
on the top of CPN 24. Two similar objects — 
but without the central straight shaft—ac- 
companied by shields frame Eighteen-Rabbit 
on CPN 1 (fig. 117e). The lower part (the only 
visible one) ends in a serpent head whose 
jaws open onto a grotesque head. The shaft is 
completed by groups of three bands knotted 
at regular intervals, accentuating the sacrifi- 
cial character of the instrument. 

According to their postures, the rulers on 
the Hieroglyphic Stairway held lances, un- 
doubtedly wooden ones, in their extended 
right arms, and a shield partly hides their left 
arm. The lance and shield are also held by 
Rising-Sun on the jambs of Structure 18. Of- 
ten these shields carry the image of a creature 
with sacrificial implications: pseudo-Tlaloc 
(on the shields that adorn the dead king's 
loincloth on CPN 47), owl (Hieroglyphic Stair- 
way, first seated figure), solar head (Structure 
18, southeast jamb}, Pax jaguar (CPN 40). 
There are also three white or black circles 
that could allude to the jaguar (T524 = ix, 
"jaguar". The circles—not to be confused 
with the three cauac rings—are found on the 
tongue of the serpent (CPN 18) or that of the 
bird (CPN 16). The shields are also decorated 
with a motif repeated in a diagonal pattern: 


SYNTHESIS 


feather (CPN 40) or death eye (CPN 18, CPN 
54, CPN 47 west). On the blocks of the East 
Court that mark the level of the underworld 
shields accompany the growling jaguar. In 
this way the shield is the emblem of the 
jaguar/nocturnal sun, principal patron (and 
beneficiary) of human sacrifice. 


SYMBOLS 


The Knot-Rope Complex: This symbolic 
ensemble uses the emblems of captivity, the 
rope, and especially the knot. The most com- 
mon of all is the band knotted in a bow, 
which is found most often in groups of three. 
The knotted bands are used in iconography 
either as “substantives” (nouns) or as “adjec- 
tives." In the first case the motif alone sym- 
bolizes sacrifice: for example, as when a gro- 
tesque figure presents three knotted bands in 
an offering bowl, either alone (CPN 4 west] or 
accompanied by ribbons or feathers (CPN r1 
north and south]; or when a wide knot forms 
the contents of a serpent's jaws at the end of a 
bar held by an ancestor (CPN 4 east; in this 
last case the ophidian head at the other end of 
the bar contains a knife, another obvious 
symbol of sacrifice]. 

Most often, however, the knotted bands are 
added to other symbols whose sacrificial na- 
ture they confirm and reinforce. We have ob- 
served that they compose the "headdress" of 
the serpent-head lancet whether it is pre- 
sented as an instrument by a figure, or as an 
image on ribbons, or as a mask, as on ankle or 
wrist ornaments. The three bands knotted 
around the forehead of the two jaguars of 
CPN 12 confirm that they are patrons of sac- 
rifice; those that crown the pseudo-Tlaloc of 
the loincloth and the skulls on the belt of 
CPN 47 (west) are similar, as well as those 
who bind the hairpiece of the grotesque fig- 
ure on CPN 11 (north). When this motif ap- 
pears in the king's headdress or his ancestors' 
(CPN 30), there is no doubt that it is intended 
to remind one of the role of the ruler as a 
"great sacrificer.” The three bands are re- 
peated several times on the composite shaft 
of the lance on CPN 1 and adorn the bar, as 
much an arm as a scepter, judging from the 
knives in the serpent's jaws carried by ances- 
tors on top of CPN 41. The jaguar paw scepter 
with its claws flexed is perhaps itself an in- 
strument of sacrifice, as implied by the three 
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bands wrapped around it (CPN 3 west). Three 
bands attached by a bow are always found at 
the base of the loop serpent (fig. 118b, c be- 
low], with only one exception. 

The rope has the same function and value 
as the knot. The cosmic serpent's body that 
frames rulers on stelae is sometimes replaced 
by a cord; this is to emphasize the sacrificial 
role of the king (CPN 11, CPN 41 north and 
south, CPN 47 east, CPN 9). With a similar 
intention the two rulers represented on CPN 
4 are framed by two cords coming from the 
serpent bar carried by the ancestor. It is also 
possible to place an entire scene (top of the 
altar of Hieroglyphic Stairway] or an inscrip- 
tion (CPN 11 east) under the sign of sacrifice 
by encircling it with a rope. But the rope is 
used mainly as a costume element: it is found 
in the headdress (northwest and northeast 
jambs of Structure 18, head in-the-round of 
Structure 16) or replacing the necklace (CPN 
3 east and west; Structure 26, reclining figure 
no. 4). Twisted several times around the waist, 
it replaces the belt on CPN 52, on CPN rr, 
and on the statue of Structure 16. It is present 
on the ankles of Eighteen-Rabbit on CPN 11 
and CPN 43, and on these same monuments 
it covers the loincloth or hangs from it. In 
these contexts the rope may indicate either 
autosacrifice (the king as penitent weighted 
with ropes) or the sacrifice of others; in this 
way on the northeast jamb of Structure 18 
Rising-Sun, brandishing his lance, bears a 
bundle of ropes on his chest: is this a mere 
symbol or bonds to tie captives taken in 
combat? 

The bundle is another expression of the 
knot-rope complex. To underline its connec- 
tion with the sacrificial universe, the altar or 
cribbing is wrapped with a rope (CPN 45) or 
several ropes, generally three, crossed and 
knotted (CPN 44, CPN 48, reutilized altar in 
the Hieroglyphic Stairway; cribbing frame of 
CPN 62, CPN 9, CPN 18). Thompson viewed 
this image as an equivalent to a period ending 
comparable to xiuhmolpilli, the binding of 
the years of the Aztecs. Because of the three 
bands that attach these bindings, I prefer to 
interpret them as symbols of sacrifice. 

We have seen above serpents whose bodies 
were replaced by a rope. If we allow rope and 
knot to have the same value, we may replace 
rope serpent by knotted serpent or loop ser- 


pent. On CPN 43 the ruler is framed by six 
creatures with the Thunderer's head and 
knotted serpent bodies (fig. 118a). We find 
knotted serpents on the cribbing frame of 
CPN 62 (CPN 62A), and others bind the san- 
dals of the ruler on CPN 9 and CPN 18. On 
the loop serpent, a variety of knotted ser- 
pent, the reptile’s body forms a loop attached 
at the base by three knotted bands (fig. 118b, 
c; CPN 41, CPN 47, CPN 9, CPN 40, CPN 38) 
or in one exceptional case by a trilobal shell 
(CPN 54]. 

On polychrome vases representing scenes 
of sacrifice in the underworld the jaguar who 
is one of the main personae sometimes wears 
a scarf knotted around his neck. This same 
symbol is visible on both jaguars that form 
SPN To: 


The Pseudo-Tlaloc Complex: Linda Schele 
(1984) has competently demonstrated that the 
pseudo-Tlaloc mask, the Year Sign (two over- 
lapping triangles forming a half Star of David}, 
and the globular headdress (which she inter- 
prets as being made of jaguar fur], often asso- 
ciated, refer directly to sacrifice. In the Late 
Classic period this complex is illustrated— 
for the first time in the central Maya zone— 
on CPN 52. Pseudo-Tlaloc masks and Year 
Signs adorn the headdress, surmounted with a 
crown of clipped feathers (fig. 118d). The same 
Tlalocs at the end of serpent bars have lolling 
knife-tongues (fig. 118e). Another, crowned 
with three bands, appears on a shield on the 
loincloth of the east face on CPN 47. Oddly, 
this iconographic complex is no longer used 
on monuments associated with Eighteen- 
Rabbit. The pseudo-Tlalocs do not reappear 
until Smoking-Squirrel, and then profusely, 
on the Hieroglyphic Stairway, first on the al- 
tar at its foot: inverted Year Signs with ropes 
and hanging hair and monstrous pseudo- 
Tlalocs with an oversized tongue flanked by 
two hooks hanging out of the skeletal jaws. 
Finally, almost all the royal statues set on the 
stairway have these insignia in their head- 
dresses or at their sides. This complex was 
utilized later by Rising-Sun in the iconogra- 
phy of Structure 16 (heads of the west room); 
most likely we must attribute to this period 
the pseudo-Tlaloc heads of the architectural 
ensemble of the Cementerio immediately to 
the south of the Acropolis. 
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FIG. 118 Iconography of sacrifice. The knotted serpent: [a] CPN 43. The loop serpent: (b) CPN 41; (c) CPN o. 


Pseudo-Tlaloc: {d,e} CPN 52. The jaguar, patron of Pax: (f) CPN 18; [g] CPN 4, west. The jaguar, patron of Uo:(h) 
CPN 18; (i] CPN 4, west. After B. Fash. 
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Another mark of sacrifice is an element of 
the pseudo-Tlaloc and perhaps its most char- 
acteristic element: the rings around the eyes. 
This distinctive sign is worn by Pax jaguar 
(belt masks of CPN 47, CPN 9) and other gro- 
tesque figures (CPN 4 west), by skulls (Hiero- 
glyphic Stairway figure no. 1, CPN 47 west), 
by owls (ramps of the Hieroglyphic Stairway), 
or even by rabbits such as those around the 
head of Hieroglyphic Stairway figure no. 4. 
They are also the distinctive features of the 
Founding Father who faces Rising-Sun on 
CPN 30 and the human and grotesque heads 
of Temple 16. 


VICTIMS 


Copan has no representation of human sacri- 
fice and, with few exceptions (southwest 
jamb of Structure 18}, few images of captives. 
Even so, we have found numerous clues testi- 
fying to the existence and importance of the 
sacrifice of human victims. The kings on the 
Hieroglyphic Stairway, for instance, are pre- 
sented at once as warriors armed with lance 
and shield whose enemies lie fallen at their 
feet and also as sacrificers loaded with such 
sacrificial symbols as pseudo-Tlalocs, Year 
Signs, ropes, and death heads. 

Instruments of sacrifice, as we have seen, 
may be divided into two large families; while 
points and lancets are used for autosacrifice, 
blades and knives (symmetrical or asymmet- 
rical [i.e., eccentric]) are more adapted and 
probably reserved for the sacrifice of others. 
These are the same knives we find at the end 
of the two-headed lances with simple or com- 
posite shafts. I believe that this indirect evi- 
dence is sufficient at Copán to demonstrate 
the existence of the sacrifice of victims as 
well as automutilation. There is room to be- 
lieve that, as in the proto-historic period, en- 
emy captives were the great majority of hu- 
man sacrificial victims, which seems to be 
the case in other Classic sites, such as Yax- 
chilán, Bonampak, or Piedras Negras. 

The iconography does not indicate who 
practices autosacrifice or when. Most cer- 
tainly the king does, while his ancestors 
around him seem to encourage him to con- 
tinue this tradition. Being the most impor- 
tant of all humans, his blood and pain are the 
greatest gift for the powers who are to receive 
his offering. The ruler is the autosacrificer 


par excellence, the man who incarnates the 
entire community. According to historical 
sources, the Yucatecs of the sixteenth cen- 
tury all practiced autosacrifice, but with vari- 
able frequency and intensity, according to 
their rank. The more responsibility one had, 
the more one accomplished the rite of self- 
sacrifice. Eighth-century Copán must have 
observed the same standards, and occasions 
for celebrating these blood rites must have 
been frequent. The blood spilled was col- 
lected on ribbons or paper strips gathered as 
offerings in a bowl or a basket. 


BENEFICIARIES AND PATRONS OF SACRIFICE 


Conventional animals or polymorphs, gro- 
tesque figures with human bodies and imag- 
inary heads, others with death heads, turba- 
ned ancestors, and the like belong to the 
world of sacrifice either because they display 
a torture instrument or its result (blood- 
stained paper strips) or because their very fea- 
tures evoke sacrifice (e.g., knife-blade for 
head) or death (skull, skeletal mandible or ab- 
sence of jaw]. Among these creatures some 
represent instruments of torture and others 
are associated with sacrifice as its benefi- 
ciaries or patrons. The importance of sacri- 
fice in belief as in ritual was so great that it is 
probable that certain spirits were exclusively 
attached to it; their role may have been to 
watch over and see that the rite was accom- 
plished according to the rules and also to en- 
sure the transmission of the offering to its 
beneficiaries, in the role of messengers be- 
tween humans and the other worlds. 

Although certain attributions may be arbi- 
trary, we may consider those representations 
that exist outside of the sacrificial context as 
beneficiaries of these rites. The cauac mon- 
ster, for example, is an image of earth, which 
may receive sacrifices (serving as altar, for ex- 
ample), but which has many other roles to 
play besides this. Conversely, the pseudo- 
Tlaloc and Pax jaguar only exist within the 
sacrificial context and are thus considered to 
be patrons of sacrifice (fig. 118d, e; f, g). 

The entire cosmos, it would seem, laid claim 
to human blood, indispensable to the dynam- 
ics of the universe. First, the sun; dead or noc- 
turnal, it is characterized on the rear head of 
the bicephalic monster by a tripartite em- 
blem with shell, crossed-bands, and sacrifi- 
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cial instrument. The jaguar, which represents 
the sun during its underground sojourn, is 
frequently associated with creatures or sym- 
bols of the sacrificial domain. Solar creatures 
with kin engraved on the forehead often have 
blade skulls (CPN 1). The monkey, a solar ani- 
mal (kin), holds a severed head on CPN 4 
west. The whistongue may be found — except 
on the king—particularly on solar creatures 
(fig. 118h, i; and Structure 24 stairway central 
block) or felines. If we suppose that all short- 
nosed creatures are from the solar realm, 
most of them have sacrifice emblems even 
when they are not specifically qualified as 
being solar. 

To a lesser degree and in a less urgent way, 
the earth also is bloodthirsty. This is indi- 
cated by the altars that represent it (cauac 
monster), on which victims are sacrificed 
(MNA vase and CPN 25). As a glyph, cauac 
may have the phonetic value tun. It alone could 
designate the sacrificial stone; but when cauac 
appears in its monstrous form, it designates 
at once stone and earth. The sacrifice de: 
manded in exchange for good harvests is indi- 
cated by the images of the severed head of 
maize in human form (CPN 7) or that of the 
same figure with a lancet hanging from his 
wrist (CPN 16). On this same monument the 
headdress of the main figure is a mixture of 
maize and bone. The skull-and-vegetation 
theme not only states that death promises 
life; it also has a normative value: blood must 
flow to obtain life from the universe. The 
iconography of the inner door of Structure 22 
has shown us that the celestial monster has a 
liquid issuing from his mouth that is at once 
water and blood. This ambiguity, this inten- 
tional confusion, underlines the indissoluble 
bond between blood and rain. 

The patrons of sacrifice are first of all the 
grotesque figures with death heads. To their 
skulls are sometimes added rings around the 
eyes (CPN 47 west) or a hand in place of the 
mandible (CPN 4 east), as well as a hairpiece, 
a collar, and a double pectoral (CPN 16 south, 
north, and east). The creature that has been 
identified as the ancestral form of God Q on 
CPN 41 has an eye split by a vertical line. Its 
association with death and sacrifice is other- 
wise indicated by a group of signs: cimi, the 
three knotted bands, and the hand covering 
the mouth. In the Madrid/Dresden Codex 
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God Q presides over sacrifice; in the Dresden 
Codex (6b) his ear is traversed by a bone and 
his headdress has death eyes and three knots. 

The bat, or rather the vampire, is the ani- 
mal most suitable for representing sacrifice. 
He lives in caves, is active at night, and lives 
from fresh blood. He is treated in a realistic 
manner on the east side of CPN 27 from 
which he emerges halfway. Taking the form 
of a grotesque figure with a vampire's head, 
he holds a lancet on CPN 7; he is one of the 
infernal creatures of CPN 33 and the gro- 
tesque figures of CPN 4 (east). On CPN 4 we 
can see two bat heads on the east, accom- 
panied by knotted bands on the ropes that 
encircle the main figure; on the west these 
two heads are carved on two large disks, un- 
doubtedly shields. The vampire, finally, com- 
posed the headdress of Pax jaguar on the left 
side of the belt of the late ruler. 

Another nocturnal animal bearing the death 
message is the owl, who at Copán is only 
visible on the Hieroglyphic Stairway, with 
his ringed eyes, he marks the serpent bodies 
(in an upside-down cartouche) that inhabit 
the skull representing the underworld; he 
presides over the cauac monster on the ramp 
and adorns the bulbous down headdress of 
two royal statues (nos. 3 and 5). This bird is in 
addition represented by his feathers; thus, on 
CPN 11 the loincloth has the blackened ends 
and small spots that characterize the feathers 
of the muan bird. 

Ancestors also play a role in sacrificial 
iconography. Like supernaturals, they are of- 
ten portrayed accompanying the ruler, loaded 
with ritual insignia; a lancet (CPN 3 west, 
CPN 47 east), ribbons (CPN 3), or an ax (CPN 
9). They are often shown like the king, as 
penitents with the rope around the neck. If 
the scepters(?) borne by ancestors on CPN 30 
and the step of Structure 11 are truly lancets, 
the role they play in the sacrificial world is 
even greater. 

Sacrifice is the most important theme in 
Copanec iconography. Once we have recog- 
nized its instruments, identified its symbols, 
and discovered its actors, it is ubiquitous—in 
the ruler's costume, in the hands of his an- 
cestors, with the spirits of the natural forces 
to which it is dedicated. The great sacrificer 
is the king, who, in the name of all, lets flow 
the blood of his victims, as well as his own. 
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Both are demanded by the frightful creatures 
such as the Pax jaguar and pseudo-Tlaloc, for 
the benefit of the moribund nocturnal sun 
and the dry earth. Quenched with human 
blood, the sun, after having transversed noc- 
turnal shadows, appears in the eastern sky 
for a new day; earth, having received the pre- 
cious water (as the Aztecs expressed it), lets 
the spirits of rain and vegetation come out of 
the subterranean waters. The good harvests 
that result from this will permit the people to 
live, and again they must give, in order to 
receive. 


PERAMBULATIONS 


It has been shown that a certain number of 
monumental edifices at Copán were micro- 
cosms, portraying the cosmos as a whole or 
perhaps only in part. These constructions 
were three-dimensional stages for rituals that 
required movement of the officiants. 

Structures 12 and 24, as well as Ball Court 
A (Structures 9 and 10) have three levels: 


1. The alley of the ball court, which has images of 
the underworld on its markers, is linked to the 
sky (symbolized by the macaws) by the sloping 
bench. The player's movements reproduce the 
struggle between life and infernal forces in the 
manner of the game related in the Popol Vuh. 
The sun's visible movements are imitated by the 
ball. 

2. Structure 12 represents the aquatic underworld 
at whose bottom (that is, on the courtyard) we can 
see fertile earth images, in the shape of long- 
nosed grotesque figures who give birth to vegeta- 
tion in four directions. Earth spirits, responsible 
for fertility, surge from the underground water 
levels here marked by the layer of conch shells. 
The actors of the agrarian rite go up the stairs to 
mime the mysteries of germination. They could 
also accomplish lateral movements, in relation to 
the three north-south axes marked by the align- 
ments conch-statue-slab. 

3. Another aspect of the underworld, the home of 
the dead and the nocturnal sun, was illustrated by 
Structure 24. The most important movement of 
the protagonists illustrated the descent to hell, 
whose bottom was attained by reaching the court 
floor. The upper level corresponded to the hori- 
zon behind which, to the west, the sun sets. As 
for the preceding structure, the triple alignment 
slab-sculpture must have had a specific function 
in the perambulation or in the number of partici- 
pants. 


Other rituals included a perambulation in 
which the four cardinal directions played an 
essential role. The cross-plan of the lower 
level of Temple 11 represents the earth with 
its four directions and center. Either the 
passages used only the four cardinal points, 
marked by the four doors, and the central 
sanctuary, or they included the four angles of 
the edifice, which then represented the sol- 
stice points at rising and setting sun, repro- 
ducing in this way the graffito found by 
Strómsvik in Structure 26. It must be noted, 
however, that circulation was greatly hin- 
dered on the south side, which had no stair. 

In the center of the Main Plaza Structure 4 
was equipped with four stairways and an al- 
tar to celebrate the 15th katun. I think, as 
does Coggins (1980, 1983; see also Jones 1969], 
that radial pyramids, oriented in the cardinal 
directions with no funerary function and no 
temple at the top, were specifically utilized— 
as were the twin pyramid complexes at Tikal— 
for period-ending rites. 

Other than perambulations that covered 
the "space of time," there were also sacrifi- 
cial, divinatory, and propitiatory rites. The 
ritual courses were in three dimensions and 
used only the stairs and the corners of the 
edifice. 

Perambulations probably were accomplished 
in the center of the site, also a cruciform mi- 
crocosm (Baudez 1991); it was composed in 
the center by Structure 4, on the north and 
south by the Main Plaza, on the east by the 
sacbe joining Structure roL-3 to roM-r, and 
on the west by the sacbe found by Gordon 
(1896: 25) "3 or 4 hundred yards" from Struc- 
ture 10L-54 leading to a group of edifices, of 
which nothing remains presently (if not Struc- 
ture roK-16) because of public works in the 
twentieth century: a road and two airstrips. 


THE ANCESTOR CULT 


The frequent presence of ancestors on stelae 
is enough to demonstrate their importance in 
legitimizing the power of the reigning king. 
Monuments such as Structure 26 or CPN 30 
were erected to the glory of the dynasty. The 
existence of a true cult is shown only in 
Structure 16. There, at the back of a room 
open on the west of the highest temple at 
Copán and occupying a central position on 
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the Acropolis, is presented as an apparition 
(i.e. emerging from the jaws of a cosmic ser- 
pent] what we believe to be the representa- 
tion of the great ancestor, founder of the dy- 
nasty. His statue, surrounded by spirits or 
patrons of sacrifice, held a severed head in his 
hand. An incense burner or an offering recep- 
tacle in the shape of a cauac monster stood 
nearby. 

Structure 16, the work of Rising-Sun, dedi- 
cated at least in part to the Founding Father, 
is linked by a sort of bridge to Structure 18, 
the funeral temple (temporary or permanent?) 
of this king. This bridge establishes a sym- 
bolic connection between Rising-Sun and the 
first king of the dynasty. 


KINGSHIP 


At Copán, as at Quiriguá, no members of the 
king's entourage (e.g., courtesans, servants, 
women, priests, dwarfs, and captives) are de- 
picted in the sculpture. Exceptions to this 
rule are rare (CPN 33, CPN 16). Besides the 
main figure of the stelae, the reigning king, 
anthropomorphs representing his ancestors 
are presented as inhabiting "other worlds": 
the sky or hell. This concentration of kingly 
images on anthropomorphic sculpture is an 
extraordinary panorama of the rulers of Copán. 


THE KING ON STELAE 


The king is portrayed as either dead or living. 
The dead king identifies himself with the 
nocturnal sun by hiding his face behind a jag- 
uar mask or sinks into the earth represented 
by an altar (standing) before his feet. The liv- 
ing king sometimes is seen as acceding to his 
supreme duty; he comes out, like the rising 
sun, from the jaws of the earth monster. Al- 
ways he is standing in a hieratic, very rigid 
posture; this rigidity is intentional, translat- 
ing his will to be likened to the cosmic tree. 
He has his feet on the ground, the diurnal sun 
on his head (the bird represented by his feath- 
ered headdress), and the sky in his arms. 
His headdress is often a jaguar, a crocodile, 
or a serpent helmet. In the first case he ap- 
pears under the patronage of the nocturnal 
sun and in his role as a warrior and sacrificer. 
In the two other cases he manifests himself 
as a bacab and as guarantor of fertility. After 
CPN 38 the turban is sometimes worn by the 
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tume element in which liberty of expression 
is most evident. For example, on CPN 1 the 
king wears a cylindrical hat made of three 
braids, the symbol of power, and the great 
ancestor on the west face of CPN 3 wears a 
spherical headdress wrapped with a cord (a 
miniature of CPN 457). 

The ear ornaments and the bead necklaces 


“express life and fertility in that they are com- 


posed of jade. Their forms are quite varied, as 
are the pectoral ornaments, which some- 
times are reminders of the theme expressed 
in the headdress. Bracelets and anklets, usu- 
ally identical on the same figure, express sac- 
rifice. More ancient forms are composed of a 
serpent-head completed by crossed-bands or a 
quincunx design (probable symbols of death); 
from Eighteen-Rabbit on, this is almost al- 
ways with the serpent-head lancet in the 
usual form. 

The belt is most frequently adorned with a 
row of Saint Andrew's crosses (here being 
more celestial signs than death emblems) or a 
sky band. Often these signs are replaced by 
symbols of power: braid or twisted strands. 
Three masks usually are attached at the belt; 
when they resemble one another, they are al- 
most always youth heads (ahau?) or skulls. 
The central mask may be found to differ from 
the lateral masks; in this case we have the 
following pairs: Pax jaguar/Uo jaguar (CPN 18 
and CPN 4; fig. 118 f, h; g, il; lancet/youth 
mask (CPN rr and CPN 7), xoc fish/solar 
head (CPN 16]; and so on. Three jade plaques 
that may be marked T616b (or sometimes 
T528, T24, or Tro3) hang from the belt masks. 
These plaques may also be made of tortoise 
shell (CPN 40). Other tinklers, made from 
Oliva shells, were attached to the belt. 

When the main figure wears a skirt, it gen- 
erally is made of jaguar skin edged with a row 
of beads and tinklers. The loincloth is adorned 
with a feline mask (e.g., CPN 3 east, CPN 26, 
and CPN 24) or two (CPN 4 west] or with owl 
feathers (CPN 11, CPN 41, CPN 47), a lancet 
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(CPN 7), or a shield with a pseudo-Tlaloc ef- 
figy (CPN 47 west). Briefly, all these images 
are from the domain of the underworld and 
its associated rituals. The loincloth itself is 
covered with, or continues into, a braid-and- 
tassel [sometimes replaced by a rope, as on 
CPN 43) and flanked with a stylized serpent 
jaw (the cosmic serpents?). 

It seems that there is a contrast between 
the upper body of the king, with his belt rep- 
resenting the sky, and the lower body, depict- 
ing the earth and the underworld. The ser- 
pent bar was, in origin and until CPN 47 a 
bicephalic serpent with a living or skeletal 
body. This is certainly the celestial monster, 
as shown in the cosmogram on the back of 
CPN 16, which is confirmed by the bar itself; 
in fact, when it does not have the mat (royal), 
it bears Saint Andrew's crosses (CPN 26, 
CPN 43) or the celestial band (CPN 3), as do 
the belts. The ends of the bars are identical 
serpent heads, mostly skeletal, sometimes 
living, or mixed. Their content in most cases 
refers to sacrifice and to solar creatures: in- 
struments or symbols of torture (CPN 47 
CPN 4 east), patrons of sacrifice in the form 
of grotesque figures with symmetrical or ec- 
centric blade heads (CPN r, CPN رد‎ CPN rr, 
CPN 16), solar creatures such as the old sun 
(CPN 47 west, CPN 3, CPN رود‎ CPN 40, CPN 
54), Smoke-Jaguar (CPN 18), the Blind Jaguar 
(CPN 9), the pseudo-Tlaloc (CPN 52), and a 
turbaned monkey bearing a severed head 
(CPN 4 west). 

In addition, an anthropomorph is coiffed 
with a solar helmet in two examples. In two 
cases the emergent creature belongs neither 
to the “solar reign” nor to sacrifice, it is then 
the Thunderer (CPN y CPN 24, CPN 26) or a 
turbaned ancestor (CPN 38, CPN 47 east). 

The serpent bars are essentially qualified 
and personalized by their contents. Mostly 
the ruler calls upon patrons of sacrifice in his 
essential role as sacrificer and victim, and in 
these instances the iconography of the stela 
has sacrifice as its essential theme. Some- 
times, however, he invokes long-nosed crea- 
tures that I believe are spirits of Mother 
Earth; the iconography of CPN 7 and CPN 26 
(and perhaps of CPN 24, unfortunately quite 
damaged) occupies an important place in the 
fertility theme. CPN 38, abnormally simple if 
not to say bare, has as its first concern legit- 


imizing the power of the main figure, refer- 
ring to a token ancestor (that is, one with a 
turban). 


OTHER PORTRAITS OF THE RULER 


On stelae the ruler assumes an essentially 
cosmic role and looks impersonal and stiff; 
on other sculptures, however, the poses are 
less hieratic, more dynamic, the ruler empha- 
sizing his role in the cosmos and among hu- 
mans. 

On the Hieroglyphic Stairway and on the 
jambs of Structure 18 he appears mainly as a 
formidable warrior. He may be armed with 
the spear and the shield, surrounded by death 
and sacrifice images on the stairway, and 
overloaded with ropes and trophy heads on 
the funerary temple. 

We also observe the ruler facing an ances- 
tor (CPN 23) or all the elders of his lineage 
(CPN 30, step of Structure 11), who celebrate 
with him the anniversary of his accession. 
He also intervenes in the mythic world; we 
see Eighteen-Rabbit on the central marker of 
Ball Court AII-b, facing the lord of hell in a 
ball game, winning, and thus permitting the 
triumph of life over death. Doubtless we are 
witnesses to a mythic episode with kings as 
actors again on CPN 33: in hell the rulers are 
found in the company of fantastic creatures. 

On all these monuments the king and his 
ancestors hold in their hands what has been 
interpreted as an insignia of power in the 
shape of a tube continued with feathers: it 
could be, as Benson [ro82) has suggested, a 
lancet in its sheath, but this remains to be 
demonstrated. Rulers may brandish a scepter 
with a jaguar head [Structure r8, northwest 
jamb) or a water lily blossom (step of Struc- 
ture 11) or a jaguar's paw (CPN 30). Head- 
dresses and jewels show great variety, but 
they do not allow us to identify or character- 
126 the figures. 

In sum, the king becomes king by virtue of 
his ancestors and his connection with the 
dynasty. Assimilated into the sun, he sinks 
into the earth at his death and emerges at his 
accession: the dynastic cycle is assimilated 
into the solar cycle, and the king is only one 
sun among many, one link in the dynastic 
chain. 

The king has a fundamental religious role, 
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which is to nourish the forces of the universe 
with human blood. He is at once torturer, 
sacrificer of enemies captured on the battle- 
field, and victim (because he frequently must 
offer his own blood and endure pain). But like 
all, he gives because he receives. He is re- 
sponsible for the smooth operation of the 
universe, whether sunrise or rainfall or the 
growth of plants. 


ANCESTORS 


On stelae the primary role of ancestors is to 
assist the king, stressing continuity and the 
necessity for the rite of sacrifice. I identify 
ancestors—those completely anthropomor- 
phic creatures shown by the context and 
sometimes also by certain features (e.g., the 
shell replaces the ear, sign of an underworld 
connection|—as having a cosmic dimension, 
not earth-bound. They may be found en- 
throned on the very top of a monument, above 
cosmic serpents, or lower on the sides, grip- 
ping their body. Sometimes they come out of 
the ends of serpent bars or emerge from or 
sink into serpents' jaws. At other times they 
simply appear within the serpent's jaws. 
Anonymous ancestors, if they are not former 
kings, are nonetheless part of the royal lin- 
eage. Most often their headdress is a turban or 
another royal hat: for example, we see the 
headdress worn by ancestors on CPN 47 east 
and by Eighteen-Rabbit as the main figure of 
CPN 1, and ancestors on CPN 41 north and 
south wear a serpent helmet and the exclusive 
serpent bar. Sometimes a human head is 
coiffed with a “solar” helmet. Here again we 
know we are dealing with a royal ancestor be- 
cause he appears in the mouth of the bar ends 
or at the end of cosmic serpents (CPN 4 east, 
CPN 41 north, CPN 47 east). On the sides of 
CPN 26 the ancestors illustrate dynastic suc- 
cession: they are represented either coming 
out of or sinking into the mouth of the earth 
monster. Elsewhere, when they surge ver- 
tically from jaws, we can suppose that they are 
emerging from the earth monster (CPN 41 
north and south, CPN 47 east]; this is more 
difficult to discern when the monster's head is 
horizontal; it could be an emergence or a sim- 
ple "apparition" (CPN 4, CPN 47]. 
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On many stelae (coeval with and later than 
Eighteen-Rabbit: CPN 11, CPN 43, CPN 24, 
CPN 26, CPN 4 east) the top is occupied by 
ancestor figures, most often three in number 
lone in front view and two in profile], who 
dominate the entire scene and sometimes 
hold the cosmic serpents that frame it. Is this 
not a true gesture of power, that of the bearers 
of the serpent bar, to hold or carry the sky 
symbol? 

Ancestors sometimes manifest their pat- 
ronage only in that they are present; more 
often they demonstrate their association 
with sacrifice, in the role either of execu- 
tioner (brandishing an ax on CPN 9) or of 
victim (as penitents on CPN 11}. We see 
them with lancets (CPN 47 in serpent bar) or 
carrying a patron of sacrifice (the head of the 
serpent, patron of Ceh on CPN 3) or blood- 
stained strips (CPN 3). Occasionally ances- 
tors offer, it seems, something other than 
blood; on CPN 47 at least, there seems to be 
an incense offering. 

Ancestors underlining the role and duty of 
the king are present on monuments other 
than stelae. We have seen that all the statues 
on the Hieroglyphic Stairway are images of 
great sacrificers: a number of Rising-Sun's an- 
cestors have sacrificial features on their head- 
dress, and the founder of the dynasty (if this 
is he) holds a severed head in his hand. On all 
these monuments and edifices ancestors also 
are present, especially to legitimize their suc- 
cessor [e.g., on CPN 30, CPN 23, the step of 
Structure II, giving him a scepter). Other fig- 
ures, representing his lineage, sit on a throne 
[Hieroglyphic Stairway) or on a glyph that 
names them (CPN 30) or is part of a sentence 
[step of Structure rı). In all these examples 
the emphasis is on continuity; that of ritual 
should be assured to permit the movement of 
the universe; dynastic continuity is expressed 
by the solar cycle (i.e., dawn always follows 
the setting sun) and by the parade of dead 
kings. Surely these two continuities go hand 
in hand: if dynastic succession is interrupted, 
ritual is as well, with all the catastrophic con- 
sequences that ensue. 


Conclusion 


The purpose of this study of the sculpture of 
Copán was first to analyze images in order to 
reveal their meaning in a well-defined histor- 
ical and sociocultural unit. Emphasis was on 
content rather than on style and aesthetics. 
Monumental sculpture constitutes a homo- 
geneous corpus: since it is unmovable, its 
provenience is controlled to a great extent; 
and, since many monuments are dated, most 
productions can be approximately anchored 
in time. It is also a homogeneous set, as far 
as function and destination are concerned, a 
public, official, and propaganda art. Com- 
bined with architecture, it acquires an addi- 
tional dimension, revealing new meanings. 

On Copán monuments text and image usu- 
ally occupy separate spaces, and this reflects 
independence in content of both media of 
communication. Both focus on royalty, legit- 
imacy of the ruler, and his duties as sacri- 
ficer. But in the more specific levels of con- 
tent they are quite distinct and overlap little. 

The first step of the analysis was to find 
out what the images represent. It is para- 
mount correctly to identify and recognize the 
elements that compose the images and the 
way they are combined. Maya art is not an 
easy matter for the Western eye, and wrong 
identifications inevitably give way to wrong 
interpretations. In order to avoid these pit- 
falls and to let the reader know exactly what 
we see and do not see, I have described each 
image at length. Tedious as they may appear, 
these descriptions are as necessary a basis of 
further interpretation as hieroglyphic tran- 
scriptions for the epigrapher. 

An important finding of this study is that 
with time monumental sculpture at Copán 
changes not only its technical and stylistic 
properties but also its message. While I have 


been able to point out significant changes in 
the use of symbols and signs, I have failed to 
reveal a correlation of these changes with po- 
litical history. And this lack of correlation 
also applies to the introduction of new styles 
and forms of monumental sculpture. More 
research at Copán and in other Maya sites is 
required to further this approach. 
Architecture, altars, and stelae have been 
very informative on the beliefs shared by the 
Maya of Copán during the late Classic period. 
Architecture and sculpture express cosmol- 
ogy through vertical and horizontal cosmo- 
grams. Cosmic serpents, most of the time 
provided with two heads, were used to define 
the sky and earth, as well as the sides of the 
universe. Emphasis was put on the earth and 
underworld, designated by a rich repertory of 
forms. The Maya of Copán participated in the 
Mesoamerican conception of the nocturnal 
journey of the sun through the underworld 
and of its rebirth at dawn, which required 
constant offerings of human blood. 
Cosmology and the supernatural world are 
organized in accordance to a basic dualistic 
pattern, best exemplified by the cosmic mon- 
ster with contrasting heads. The basic op- 
position is between life and death, at the 
same time opposed and complementary. The 
vegetative and nourishing earth, taking rep- 
tilian forms, is on the life side; on the death 
side is the nocturnal sun depicted as a feline. 
The supernaturals that seem to belong more 
to the category of spirits than of gods are 
composite creatures that can be divided into 
two sets: one reptilian, the other feline. 
Creatures from both sets frequently appear 
associated with sacrificial implements or 
symbols. The importance of sacrifice is de- 
duced from its ubiquity in the form of instru- 
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ments, symbols such as the knot, the rope, or 
the elements of the pseudo-Tlaloc complex, 
and as supernaturals acting as beneficiaries or 
patrons. 

Some of the architectural configurations 
are not only cosmograms, but also stages 
used for the performance of ritual three- 
dimensional perambulations. They were per- 
formed to celebrate period-endings or more 
specialized rites of agrarian or ancestor cults. 

A large portion of the iconography deals 
with the representations of the royal figure. 
Several aspects of the nature and function of 
kingship are revealed by the costume and the 
paraphernalia worn by the king as well as by 
the context that surrounds him. The king has 
a cosmic dimension, either when he identi- 
fies himself to a cosmic tree supporting the 
sky or when he is likened to the sun. He plays 
an important role in religion as great sacri- 
ficer and autosacrificer. It seems that his own 
blood and the blood of the victims he cap- 
tured in war had a special sacred value. The 
king is also responsible for plant growth and 
agricultural wealth, according to his frequent 
disguise as a bacab, an old earthly creature. 
The ruler is rarely presented alone without 
the company of his ancestors. Their patronage 
strengthens his legitimacy; at the same time, 
the ancestors underline the royal functions 
and duties, especially in the realm of sacrifi- 
cial rites. 

In many instances, I have noted the high 
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degree of inventiveness of the Copanec carver. 
No two monuments are alike, and many dif- 
ferent forms can be used to convey the same 
meaning. As soon as he had the opportunity 
to do so, the artist created a new expression. 
He could not much develop his creative mind 
in certain domains rigidly defined by custom 
and etiquette such as the royal costume. He 
had much more freedom when dealing with 
cosmological matters. A concept such as 
earth could be rendered in many different 
ways, on varied levels of abstraction: from 
naturalistic forms to pure abstractions such 
as glyphs. The iconographic system of the 
Copanecs was highly flexible and able to ex- 
press symbols in all their complexity. To rep- 
resent the earth, the artist used different at- 
tributes according to how much he wanted to 
emphasize its positive or negative aspects. 
Motifs like the skull and vegetation expressed 
contradiction and complementarity; through 
visual means, emphasis on the skull or on 
the plants growing out of it reinforced the 
death or the life aspect of this image. 

The Maya of Copán have developed the ca- 
pacities of iconographic language to an ex- 
traordinary degree that expresses much better 
than writing the contradictions, complemen- 
tarities, and ambiguities of human life, tak- 
ing advantage of the extra space that their 
high-relief sculptural technique provided, 
they have left us a rich and varied iconic dis- 
course that we have hardly begun to decipher. 


CPN 23 
CPN 13 
CPN 34 
CPN 14 
CPN 30 
CPN 33 
CPN 55 
CPN 4 
CPN 101 
CPN 82 
CPN 37 
CPN 15 
CPN 26 
CPN 24 
CPN 7 
CPN 1 
CPN 43 
CPN 3 
CPN 16 
CPN 11 
CPN 20 
CPN 18 
CBN 52 
CPN 47 
CPN 38 
CEN 9 
CPN 40 
CPN 41 
CPN 62 
CIBIN 29 
CPN 54 
CPN 48 
CPN 44 
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Dedicatory Dates of 
Monuments Analyzed 


in This Study 


Dates Tables: Copan Dates - Baudez 1994 


Riese's Datings 


9.18.10.0.0 
9.18.5.0.0 
9.18.5.0.0 
9175.3.4 
17 5 0117 
ص00 
9.1712.0.0 
9175.94 
9170.0.0 
9.170.0.0 
9.170.0.0 
9.16.10.0.0 
9.16.5.0.0 
9.15.5.0.0 
9.15.0.3.0 
9.15.0.0.0 
9.15.0.0.0 
9.14.19.5.0 
9.14.10.0.0 
9.13.10.0.0 
9.13.0.0.0 
912.0 
9.11.15.0.0 
060 911 
۵ 
1.0.0.0 9.1 
1.0.0.0 9.1 
1.0.0.0 9.1 
0 
9.9.0.0.0 
8و 
9.71.76 


10 Ahau 8 Zac 

4 Ahau 13 Ceh 

4 Ahau 13 Ceh 

5 Kan 12 Uo 

4 Caban 10 Zip 

9 Ik 15 Zip 

4 Ahau 18 Muan 
8 Kan 12. Mol 
13 Ahau 18 Cumku 
13 Ahau 18 Cumku 
13 Ahau 18 Cumku 
] Ahau 3 Zip 

8 Ahau 8 Zodz 
10 Ahau 8 Ch'en 
12 Ahau 13 Mac 

4 Ahau 13 Yax 

4 Ahau 13 Yax 

4 Ahau 18 Muan 
5 Ahau 3 Mac 

7 Ahau 3 Cumku 
8 Ahau 8 Uo 

9 Ahau 18 Zodz 

4 Ahau 13 Mol 

4 Ahau 13 Mol 
13 Ahau 18 Zec 
12 Ahau 8 Ceh 
12 Ahau 8 Ceh 
12 Ahau 8 Ceh 

2 Ahau 13 Pop 

3 Ahau 3 Zodz 
11 Edznab 1 Kankin 
6 Cimi 19 Uo 


Other Datings 
91911.14.5 3 Chicchan 3 Uo (Grube and Schele 1987) 


916.15.0.0 (Schele and Freidel 1990) 


914.15.0.0 11 Ahau 13 Zac (Stuart 1986a) 


912.5.0.0.0 3 Ahau 3 Xul (Schele 1987c) 


95.0.0.0 11 Ahau 18 Zec (Schele 1987b) 


96.94.6 7 Cimi 19 Uo (Schele and Grube 1987) 
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Glyphic Elements in 
Copán Iconography 


T» (ek, star) 


19 


23 


On eyelid of live head of bicephalic monster 
CPN 13, Str. 9N-82 bench 
On both sides of front head of bicephalic 
monster 
CPN 25 
Above knees of sky monster 
Str. 22 inner door 
On scroll from ear of live head of sky monster 
Str. 22 inner door 
On waving element from ear of grotesque 
figure 
CPN 26 E 
On both handles of tunkul 
CPN rss 
On both sides of earth monster swallowing 
sun 
Str. 24 central block 


Above head of jaguar 
CPN 33 


Below eyes of cauac monsters 
CPN 3 N & S, CPN 4, CPN 8, CPN 25, 
Str. 22 corners 

Below eyes of jaguar mask 
CPN 34, CPN 18 (loincloth) 

Below “scribe-in-serpent-mouth” motif 
Str. 9N-82 facade 

On tinklers 
CPN 18 

Above wristlets 
CPN 54 

Inverted, as element of water frieze 
CPN 109, CPN 44 


T24 
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On tinklers below three belt masks 
CPN 3 W CPN 4 W CPN 9, CPN 29 
On tinklers below belt central mask 
CPN do, CEN TE CEN 
On belt side masks 
CPN 9, CPN 18, CPN 38 
On loincloth mask 
CPN 18 
On body of serpent used as ceremonial bar 
CPN 29, CPN 40 
On body of grotesque figures 
CPN 44, CPN 48 
On helmet sides 
CPN 47 E 
Above leaves sprouting from 9-Head emblem 
CPN 7 W 


On body of serpent used as ceremonial bar 
CPN 40 


T42 or Tr22 


On earplug 
CEN & S 
In eyes of serpents from bar and from 
wristlets 
CPN 26 N 
Variant in eyes of central and right head- 
dress masks 
CPN 4 W 
In mouth of serpents 
CPN 28 E & W 
Presented as offering 
CEN op 
As pectoral 
CPN 11 N 
Inverted, as lower element of earrings 
Str. >6 altar, CPN 8 S 
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T44 
Element of water frieze 
CPN 109 N, CPN 44 
T58 (zac) 
At end of loincloth 
CPN 1, CPN 58 
At end of mat 
CPN4E 
At tip of upper jaw of serpent 
CPN 16 N & S, CPN 34 
Formed by intertwined serpents 
CPN IGN &S 
Repeated on strip as lower jaw of serpents 
CPN 40 
As earring 
Ballcourt AII-b central marker 
On both sides of skull 
CPN 1 
Countless examples of braid-and-tassel mo- 
tif (braid with Ts8 at both ends} 
SEN CENT CPN o etc. 
T6o (knot) 
Crowning belt masks 
CPN 1 E, CPN 4 E, CPN 7 S, CPN r1, 
CPN 24, CPN 26 N & S, CPN 43, CPN 54 
Crowning belt central mask 
CPN 47 W 
Crowning jaguar Pax heads (top of stela) 
CPN 47 W 
Crowning head of diving jaguars 
CPN 12 
Crowning throne masks 
Str. 26, statues I & 2 
T1035 
On helmet sides 
CPN 18, CPN 41 IN, CPN 47 W 
On strap circling helmet forehead 
CPN 18 
On tinklers 
CPNA4I1NA&S 
T118 
In front of mouth of figures at ends of bar 
CPN 47 E 
In front of mouth of bacabs 
Str. 9N-82 bench 
T122 [see T42) 
T173 (zero) 
Hanging from serpent tails at level of ruler's 
head 
CPN 18 
On outer edge of branches, at top of stela 
CPN 40 S 


On jaguar skin skirt of ruler 
CPN چو‎ N & S 
In mouth of serpent from bar 
CPN 54 
T3188 (Je) 
Part of water frieze 
CPN 110 
Accompanying undulating body of two- 
headed serpent 
Str. II upper step 
T255 and other three-part vegetal motifs (e.g., 
T24, T124, T125, T241, 1340) 
Generally associated with braid-and-tassel 
motif 
Underlines belt masks 
CPN 1, CPN 16 W, CPN 18, 
Underlines earrings 
CPN 9, CPN 18, CPN 40, CPN 41 N ë S, 
CPN 47 E & W, 
Frames anklets 
CPN 9 
Below mask and false apron 
CPN 16 E 
Below crossed bands, part of chin mask 
CPN 29 
At end of serpent bar held by ancestors 
CPN 47 E 
With cimi pectoral on figure no. 7 
Str. 22 inner door 
T281 (kan cross) 
On eyelid of bicephalic serpent 
CPN 4 W 
On serpent body 
CPN 24 S 
On 7-Head emblem 
CPN y E 
As an offering 
CPN 33 top 
On ear ornament of left pseudo-Tlaloc in 
serpent bar 


CPN 52 
On ball, suffixed by T116, associated with 
Ts28 


Ball Court AII-b central marker 
On bird wings 
Str. 26 altar 
Part of facade decoration, alternating with 
skulls 
Str. 16 
Part of tassel on back of bacab 
Str. 22 inner door 
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Half kan-cross on forehead of death Atlan- In headdress of rear head of sky monster 
tean figures Str. 22 inner door 
Str. 9 M-146 On pectoral (with 255) of grotesque no. 7 
In headdress Str. 22 inner door 
Ball Court AII-b south marker On loincloth of reclining figure no. 4 
Tsor (imix) Str. 26 stairway 
On forehead of mask or helmet Part of tripartite emblem on rear head of 
CPN 1, CENES CENA E monster 
On forehead of 7-Head Str. 9N-82 bench 
Str. 18 corners Tsrr (muluc) 
Crowning headdress On pectoral 
CPN 33 CPN 7 E & W CPN 11 S, CPN 16 S 
On T-shaped teeth of cauac mask Associated with T2 on scroll from ear of 
CPN 20 W live head of monster 
On forehead of mask Str. 22 inner door 
CPN 37 T517 
On knotted-serpent On forehead of loincloth mask 
CPN 41 S CPN 41 N 
In eyes of serpents from which ancestors T524 (ix) 
emerge Three circlets on shields 
CPN 47 E CPN 1 E, CPN 54 
On pectoral of figures presenting offerings Three black dots on shields 
Str. 11 fallen step CPN 8 
As pedestal under ruler's feet Three circlets on bird tongue 
Str. 18, SE jamb CPN 16 E, CPN 18 
On forehead of crocodile used as seat T526 (caban) 
CPN 489 bench support In angular strips at base of stela 
T503 (ik) CPN7E&W 
T-shaped platform on which monuments On water lily blossom 
stand CPN i, 77 
CPN 7-8 Repeated several times 
T-shaped central block of stairway Str. 11 med. step 
Str. I6 On one of heads of bicephalic monster 
T-shaped niches in front room Str. 11 step door ƏN 
Str. 18 Associated with cauac element (grape) 
Inverted T-shaped niches in funerary cham- CPN 64 
ber In full-figure forms presenting offerings 
Str. 18 CEN 
Infixed in T58, at tip of serpents’ upper jaws Ts27 (edznab) 
CPN 16 N & S, CPN 34 On tinklers 
On rattles held by lateral figures on stairs CPN 18 
Str. 12 T528 (cauac) 
Repeated on turban and on fringe of cape in As tooth of cauac monster 
figure 2b CPN 4 E, Str. 22 ext. door 
CPN 33 As seat of figure 2a 
Tso4 (akbal) 08۰ 
On leg wrapping of bicephalic monster On ball, together with T281 
CPN 8 N Ball Court All-b central marker 
On knife-tongue of serpent Ts>8 Elements 
CPN 41 N I. Curves edged with dots 
T509 (cimi) a. To indicate cauac monster 
On ear ornaments of belt masks On reptilian monsters 


CPN و‎ S, CPN 47 W CPN 25, Str. 18 bench, CPN ته‎ 


GLYPHIC ELEMENTS 


On eyes of live head of bicephalic monster 
CPN 8 N 
b. To indicate stone 
On eccentric heads from bar 
CPN r, CPN 11, CPN 16, CPN 18 
On heads from bar 
CPN 18, CPN 9 
On belt masks 
CPN 18 
On tinklers 
CPN ہو‎ CPN 24 
On Thunderer’s forehead 
CENA 
On tongues 
COEN CEN GE CPN 52 
On forehead of masks or helmets 
CPN 40, CPN 34, CPN 38, CPN 47 W, 
CPN 0 
a Grape” 
a. To indicate cauac monster or earthly origin 
On reptilian monsters' face and body 
CRN ENS, WERNE S CEN 20 W. 
CPN 8 N, CPN 26 E & W, Str. 18 bench, 
CPN 82, CPN 101, Str. 26 ramps 
On bat or jaguar figures 
CPN 27 
Associated with caban 
CPN 64 
b. To indicate stone 
On the forehead of masks 
CPN 40, CPN 9 
On tongue or whistongue 
CPN 3 E, Str. 24 stair block 
T533 [ahau] 
In the eyes of the jaguar 
CEN za 
On top of human mask, at top of stela 
CPN 41 S 
With T2 above knees of sky monster 
Str. 22 inner door 
T535 (decorated ahau) 
At tip of tail of diving jaguars 
CENIT? 
At tip of tail of serpents 
CPN 28 
At end of rope held by young bacab 
Str. 9N-82 bench 
Above crocodile heads 
CPN 26 N 
Ts44 (kin) 
a. Associated with three-part emblem (shell 
[crossed bands/spine) 
CPN 16 E, CPN 25, CPN 18, Str. 22 


Tórr 
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inner door, CPN 47 W, Ballcourt AII-b 
markers, Str. 9N-82 bench, CPN 82 
b. Alone 
On eyes of dead head of bicephalic 
monster 
EEN SS 
On eyes of jaguar mask with ahau 
CPN 34 
In eye of crocodile below right-profile 
figure no. 1 
CPN 33 
On heads from serpent bar and from 
ends of staff 
CPN 1 
On forehead and temples of jaguar 
helmet 
CPN a7 
At center of composition 
CPN 48 
On small sides of tunkul 
CPN 155 


T552 (crossed-bands) 


On belt 
CPN 18, CPN 24, CPN 26 N, CPN 47 W, 
CPN 41 N & S, CPN 60 
On wristlets and anklets 
CPN ر18‎ CPN o CPN 41 N 
On loincloth 
CPN 34, Str. 26 prone fig. no. 2 
On tongue 
CPN 4 W, CPN 4 E, CPN 26 N (whis- 
tongue) 
On forehead of bird mask forming wristlets 
of crocodile 
CPN 4 E 
Replacing lower jaw of serpent 
CPN 18, CPN 26 S, CPN 29 
On back of jaguar's headdress 
BN 
On eye of earth monster or front head of 
bicephalic monsters 
CEN 26 د‎ CPN So CIEN 33 
On pectoral 
Str. 26 prone figure no. 4 
On serpent wing of figure no. 4b 
CEN 22 


T561 (sky) 


On tinklers under belt side masks 
CPN 4 W 


Presented as offering by Thunderer 
Str. 11 fallen step 
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T614a 
Facade 
Str. 18 
Headdress of scribe statue 
Str. 9N-82 
T615 
On belt 
CEN CENTO 
On pectoral 
CPN 41 S 
T616b 
On tinklers 
CPN 1, CPN 3 E, CPN 4 E, CPN 7, CPN 
26, CPN 47 E 
On forehead of jaguar mask or helmet 
CPN 4 E, CPN 82, Str. 18 bench, Str. 26 
statue no. 6 
On forehead of bird mask or helmet 
CPN 4 E CPN 16 W 8 E 
On forehead of belt masks 
CPN 16 W 
On forehead of medallions type B 
Str. 18 roof 
Inverted and blackened on forehead of skel- 
etal head 
CPN8S 
On forehead of mask covering face of ruler 
CPN 7 
On forehead or thighs of grotesque figure 
CPN 13 N, CPN 34, Str. 22 inner door 
On forehead or leg of Thunderer 
CPN 16 N, CPN 1o1 
On leg of toad 
CPN ror 
On serpent bar held by ancestors 
CPN 4 W top 
T617a 
On forehead of jaguar masks or heads 
CEN a7 W CENT CENTS, CEN Jr S 
& N, CPN 43, Ball Court AII-b north 
marker 
On forehead of creature in skeletal head of 
monster 
CPN 3 
On forehead of Thunderer 
CPN 43 
On helmet of human from serpent bar 
CPN 47 W 
On tongue of jaguar mask on belt 
CPN 18 
On tongue of inverted lancet on ruler's loin- 
cloth 
CPN7S 
On lancet held by grotesque with bat head 
CEN GE 


APPENDIX 2 


On eyelid of serpent 
CPN 41 N 
On tinklers 
CPN 24, CPN 26 N & S 
T628 
As skeletal lower jaw of serpent 
CPN 24, CPN 26, CPN 34 
On whistongue, on both sides of top 
CPN 47 E 
T629 
On forehead of 9-Head emblem 
CPN 7 W 
T632 (S design) 
In medallion atop head of grotesque figure 
CPN 7 W 
T635 (2 circles} 
On eccentric heads 
CPN r, CEN 1٦1 N & S 
On head of kin figure 
CPN 7 N 
On tongue of belt mask 
CPN 4 W 
On whistongue 
CPN 3E 
On loincloth 
CPN 1 
T696 
1. Alone 
On crocodile head, above nose 
CPN 4 E 
2. With T526 infixed 
In mouth of serpent 
CPN r, CPN 41 N, Str. 18 up. facade 
T713a (hand) 
As lower jaw of grotesque figure 
CPN 4 E, CPN 41 S, Ball Court AH-b 
central marker 
Replaces kin on rear head of bicephalic 
monster 
Str. 9N-82 bench 
T741 
As helmet of belt side masks 
CPN 41 N 
T824 
On points radiating from shields 
CPN 29 
On feathers(?) in headdress of human or 
grotesque 
CPN 34 
Trorr 
Mask worn by main figure 
CPN 18 
Tror3 
Heads from ceremonial bar 
CENO 
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Structure roL-16, 5-6, 8, II, 95, 97, 183-89, 197 200, 
217, 253, 266, 273, 275, 278; Structure 10L-16-sub (Ro- 
salila), 8, 189; Structure roL-17 197-98; Structure 
IOL-18, 6, 8, IO-II, 23, 42, 107, 136, 139, 189-200, 205, 
232, 254, 256—57, 260—62, 268, 270—73, 275, 278—79; 
Structure roL-ro, 197; Structure roL-20, 5, 202; 
Structure 101-21, 10-II, 202; Structure toL-21A, 6, 
200, 202, 253; Structure 101-22, 5-6, IO-II, 170, 189, 
200-211, 253, 256, 258, 265-66, 270-72, 276; Structure 
IOL-22À, IO-II, 200, 202, 211, 253; Structure roL-24, 
SI, 53, 151, 183, 211-17, 253-54, 260, 265, 270, 276-77; 
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Structure 10L-25, 211, 217; Structure 10L-26 and Hi- 
eroglyphic Stairway, 5-6, 10, 58, 74, 83, 91, 151, 166, 
184, 210, 217-32, 252-53, 264-65, 273, 275-77; Hiero- 
glyphic Stairway, prone figures, ror, 198, 219, 230-31, 
266, 273; Hieroglyphic Stairway, statues, 136, 164, 
188, 217-19, 221-30, 248, 272, 275-76, 279-80; Struc- 
ture 10L-54, 277; Structure 10M, 277; sub-stela 
caches, I9, 23, 32, 38, 53, 59, 66, 69, 72, 74, 83, 94, 107, 
112, 133, 137, 140 

Copán Ruinas (village), ror, 104, 137 139-140, 144, 147 
156 

Cosmic serpent, 42, 52, 63, 95, 122, 205 

Cosmogram, 4, 63, 165-66, 171, 174, 209, 217, 231, 247, 
252-53, 265-66, 277, 281 


Death-and-rebirth theme, 42-43; as bones and maize, 
61, 276; as ear ornaments, 27, 268; as skeletal crea- 
tures and maize, 63; as skull topped with toad, 118; 
as skull-and-vegetation, 19-20, 23, 48, 90, 95, 130, 
139, 163, 247-49, 252-53, 267-68, 276; as toad topped 
with jaguar, I41 

Decorated Ahau (first ruler of the Copán dynasty), 
8-9. See also Yax K'uk' Mo'o 

Dos Pilas (Guatemala): pseudo-Tlaloc complex at, 250; 
stairs, 231; Stela 1, 61; Stela 16, 136, 227 

Dresden Codex, 174, 210, 213, 257, 265, 276 

Dzibilchaltún (Mexico), 176, 268 


Earth Monster, 104; as bicephalic cauac monster, 4, 
26-27, 32, 35, 43, 77-80, 141, 147, 168, 248, 252-53, 
255-56, 260; as bicephalic turtle, 33, 35-38; as bice- 
phalic underworld monster, 170-71, 174, 176-77; as 
cauac mask, 27 69-70, 104, 194, 197 202, 220, 235, 
250, 257, 260; with cauac masks on body, 28, 77, 86, 
117 205, 208, 210, 252, 256, 260; cauac monster as 
sacrificial stone, 264, 276; censer in cauac form, 
188; monocephalic with anthropomorphic body, 
84, 86 

Eighteen-Rabbit (thirteenth ruler of the Copán dy- 
nasty), 8-10, 19, 26, 32, 35-36, 43, 52, 62, 97, 107, 164— 
65, 184, 200, 229, 239, 247-48, 250-52, 254, 270, 273, 
278-80 

El Perú (Guatemala): Stela 33, 62; Stela 34, 62 

Enucleation, 27 


Feathered Serpent, 248; bicephalic, 55-58; mono- 
cephalic, 91, 95 

Founding Father, 28, 97 176-77, 188, 252 m 275 mo 
280. See also Yax K'uk' Mo'o 

Full figure inscription, 38, 43, 219 


God B. See Chac 

God K. See Thunderer 

God L, 136 

God N. See Bacab 

God Q, 115, 249, 276 

God R, 133 

Graffiti (of ritual paths), 176, 277 
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Hauberg stela, 156 


Head-on-Earth (eighth ruler of the Copán dynasty) 9 
Huehuetenango vase, 268 


Ixchel (goddess), 210 
Ixlá (Guatemala), 211 


Jaguar Sun God (seventh ruler of the Copán dynasty], 
9, 109. See also Water Lily Jaguar 
Jimbal (Guatemala) 211 


Lady Turtle (wife of Eighteen-Rabbit), 251 

La Florida (Guatemala): Stela 10, 70 

La Florida de Copán (Honduras): archaic sculpture, 
137 

La Laguna (Copán area), 6 

Leaf-Jaguar. See Cleft-Moon Leaf-Jaguar 

Leyden plaque, 11, 156 


Macaw, 26-28, 165, 219, 252, 257, 264—65, 267 

Machaquilá (Guatemala): Stela 2, 61; Stela 4, 196, 260; 
Stela 7 196; Stela 8, 196; Stela ro, 260 

Madrid Codex, 131, 171, 174, 176, 265, 276 

Maize: cob of, 61; impersonators of, 62, 164, 170, 202, 
248, 266-67, 270; severed head of, 26, 34, 42-43, 252, 
276 

Microflora: at Copán, 12; at Quirigua, 12 

Moon-Jaguar (tenth ruler of the Copán dynasty), 9. See 
also Cleft-Moon Leaf -Jaguar 


Naranjo (Guatemala), 136; composite staffs at, 272; 
Stela 2, 62, 226; Stela 3, 62; Stela 7 226, Stela ra, 
226; Stela 22, 62; Stela 24, 62; Stela 28, 62; Stela 29, 
62; Stela 30, 62; Stela 31, 62, 256 


Ometepec (Guerrero, Mexico), 133 


Pacal (ruler of Palenque), 258 
“Paddlers,” 94-95, III, 139, 189, 248 


Palenque (Mexico): banners, 61, cosmogram at, 63, 231; 


Del Rio throne, 209, 232; dynastic history of, 12; GI 
of the triad, 66; House D, 63-64; House E, 210, 256; 
Palace tablet, 64; Temple of the Cross, 63, 205, 220, 
257, 262, 265-66; Temple of the Foliated Cross, 62, 
220, 256—58, 266; Temple XIV, 151; Temple of the 
Sun, 262; Temple XXI, 219; Templo Olvidado, 53 

Pawahtun. See Bacab 

Pax jaguar, 33-35, 44, 46-47, 53-55, 68-69, 85, 90, III, 
IIS, 117, 131, 153-54, 220, 247-48, 251, 272, 275-76, 278 

Perambulations, 174-77, 183, 217, 253, 265, 277, 282 

Petapilla (Copán area), 140 

Piedras Negras (Guatemala): accession stelae, 12; cap- 
tives at, 275; cosmogram at, 63, 209; pseudo-Tlaloc 
complex at, 250; stela alignment at, 121; Stela 3, 
227; Stela 4, 61; Stela 6, 63, 210-11, 256; Stela 7, 136, 
226, 250; Stela 8, 136; Stela 9, 136; Stela 11, 63, 210- 
II, 256, 268; Stela 14, 63, 211, 256, 268; Stela 25, 63, 
2151, 6 
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Popol Vuh, 163-64, 252, 277 


Í Pseudo-Tlaloc/Year Sign complex, 116, 130-31, 133—36, 


188, 196, 220—27, 229, 249, 253, 272—75, 279 


Quiriguá (Guatemala), 125, 136, 256, 278; capturing 
Eighteen Rabbit, 10, 43, 252; control by Copán, 8; 
cosmogram at, 63; Monument s (Stela E), 256; Mon- 
ument 8 (Stela H), 70, 257; Monument 9 (Stela IJ, 
63-64, 211, 256, 266; Monument 12 (Altar L), 9; 
Monument 13 (Altar M), 80, Monument 14 (Altar N), 
80; Monument 15 (Zoomorph O), 28, 42, 59, 256, 
260; Monument 16 (Zoomorph P), 28, 42, 59, 256, 
260; Monument 23 (Altar of Zoomorph O), 28, 42, 
59, 256, 260; Monument 24 (Altar of Zoomorph P), 
28, 42, 59, 256, 260; Rising-Sun ritual activity at, 72; 
rulers of, 12 


Río Hondo bowl, 210 

Rising-Sun (sixteenth ruler of the Copán dynasty), 8- 
II, 32, 72, 87, 97 141, 176-77, 184, 188, 196, 198-200, 
231, 235, 239, 248, 253—54, 272-73, 278, 280. See also 
Yax Pac 


Sacrifice, 23, 34-35, 42-43, 52, 61, 63-64, 69, 115, 125, 
136, 188, 210-11, 220, 229, 231, 247, 252, 264, 266, 268- 
77 

Sacrificial Implements: eccentrics, 33; jaguar paw, 27, 
95, 273; knife-tongue, 32, 34, 76, 116, 131, 154, 213, 
220, 249, 270, 273; lance point in head form, 23, 270; 
lancet, 27, 43, 131-32, 209, 247, 268; lancet in head 
form, 19, 23, 26, 28, 33-35, 38, 42-43, 47-48, 9152, 
62, 76, 121, 132, 196, 205, 208, 247, 249, 251-52, 267— 
68, 272, 278; sRull in the form of an eccentric knife, 
I9, 23, 51-52, 58-59, 270; skull in the form of a 
knife, 26, 76, 270; stingray spine, 34, 209; whis- 
tongue, 26, 28, 51-52, 58, 84, 86, 95, 196, 209, 213, 247, 
249, 251-52, 270 

Santa Rita (Copán area), 140 

Self-sacrifice. See Autosacrifice 

Sky Serpent (or Sky Monster], 42, 52, 86, 92, 174, 208- 
II, 221, 247, 251, 256, 279 

Smoke-Imix God K (twelfth ruler of the Copán dy- 
nasty), 9. See also Smoke-Jaguar-Imix-Monster 

Smoke-Jaguar-Imix-Monster (twelfth ruler of the 
Copán dynasty), 9, 35, 47, 68-69, 73, 132, 249, 251, 
254. See also Smoke-Imix God K 

Smoke-Monkey (fourteenth ruler of the Copán dy- 
nasty), 9, 87. See also Three-Death 

Smoke-Shell (fifteenth ruler of the Copán dynasty), 9. 
See also Smoking-Squirrel 

Smoking-Heavens (eleventh ruler of the Copán dy- 
nasty), 9, 94, 122, 132, 137, 189. See also Butz’ Chan 

Smoking-Squirrel (fifteenth ruler of the Copán dy- 
nasty), 9, 74, 87, 184, 188, 229, 231, 248, 252—53, 273. 
See also Smoke-Shell 

Structural analysis, 4-5 

Sun-King theme, 227 264, 266, 278; accession as sun- 
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rise, 23, 28, 35, 85, 132, I41, 252-54; death as sunset, 
35, 70, 85, 132, 253-54; king as turbaned Kin, 34 


Tamarindito (Guatemala): captives on steps at, 230- 
31 Siglas aro 

Teotihuacán (Mexico), 136 

Tepeyollotl, 153 

Three-Death (fourteenth ruler of the Copán dynasty), 
9. See also Smoke Monkey 

Thunderer, 27-28, 38, 42, 74, 83, 85-86, 121, 147, 170, 
247, 251-52, 256, 260, 267, 273, 279 

Tikal (Guatemala): Altar 7, 270; archaic sculpture, 127; 
baktun 8 stelae at, 248; bowl from Burial 160, 183; 
censer from Burial 10, 188; Columnar Altar 1, 136; 
composite staffs at, 136, 272; cosmogram at, 63; dy- 
nastic history of, 12; Lintel 3 of Structure 5C-4 
(Temple 1), 61, 211, 256; MT38 from Burial 116, 189; 
Stela r rr 156; Stela > 11, 262, Stela 28, 156; Stela 
31, 136, 198; Stela 36, 156; twin pyramid complexes, 
DIO 

Tok (second ruler of the Copán dynasty], 9 

Toniná (Mexico), 61, 62; Monument 22, 118; Monu- 
ment 49, 176; Monument 69, 262; Monument 74, 
198; Monument 102, 264; Monument 114, 262; Mon- 
ument 135, 107 

Triadic sign. See Tripartite emblem 

Tripartite emblem, 4, 66, 80, 162-63, 208, 210, 255-56, 
267, 276 

Tula (Mexico), 231, 265 
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Ucanal (Guatemala), 211, 258 
U-Cit-Tok (ruler of Copán?), 8-9 
Uo jaguar, 34, 68-69, 247, 278 
Uolantún (Guatemala): Stela 1, 156 
Uotan, 153 

Usumacinta (sites), 176, 249 


Water frieze, 122, 125, ISI, 183, 210, 250, 267 
Water Lily Jaguar (seventh ruler of the Copán dy- 
nasty), 9, 47, 121. See also Jaguar Sun God 


Xibalba, 252 
Xipe Totes, 115 
Xochicalco (Mexico), 136 


Yaxchilán (Mexico): autosacrifice at, 210, 227; dynastic 
history of, 12; Lintel 8, 12; Lintel 9, 61; Lintel 15, 
188; Lintel 17, 136; Lintel 24, 136, 231; Lintel 25, 136, 
188, 227, 231, 257, 268; Lintel 33, 61; Lintel 48, 34; 
Lintel 50, 61; sacrificial victims at, 275; Stela 1, 211, 
256; Stela 4, 211, 256, Stela 6, 211, 256; Stela rr, 61, 
211, 256; Stela 32, 108, 227 237, 250, 256 

Yaxhá (Guatemala): Stela 2, 262; Stela 3, 262; Stela 4, 
262; Stela 6, I56 

Yax K'uk' Mo'o (first ruler of the Copán dynasty), 8-9, 
69, 97, 177, 188, 252. See also Decorated Ahau; 
Founding Father 

Yax Pac (sixteenth ruler of the Copán dynasty), 9. See 
also Rising-Sun 
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